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Some of us have of late been undergoing it 
pjiajjofdisenchantmeni with aiaplin’s films 
r^thc early Keystone brevities so much ns 
thr more ambitious feature movies which he- 
rn with 77ie Kid(l91l ; 5,300 feel). There are 
Mtheps two reasons for this, and both have 
^^ngtodowith amateurish crudity. One 
ailiBcarneTaworlt. lighting and editing; the 
I oiliti is Chaplin’s own music, which, though 
dirtiNd In late, has now to be accepted as part 
o( (he cinematic totality. Chaplin was a mtisi- 
, duiinthe manner of the traditional British 
t a^mm^ian: he could handle some musical 
iMuts - chifiHy keyboard and strings - 
, btesuethe nusi&bBll was whal It said it was. 
He WBS no more a professional musician than 
ni,iay, WilUam Shakespeare, who doubtless 
coiid ^uc)( a few diords from a lute when 
• prtjaiblDg what tunes he needed for his lyrics 
' vi probably, unlike Rosencrantz and Guil- 
1 deulen.coulddiscoursealittteontherecord- 
: er. Hie trouble with Qiaplin was that he grew 
pKtentioui and was rich and famous enough to 
; inpMe mediocre scores on his productions. 

"Yn ess’t tel) CharUe anything”, sighed 
I AUous Huxley when a number of Californian 
I intdlectualstriedtodissuadehiihfrommaking 
U(wirurV^c»4x.1tWBshBrdtoteUhimBny- 
lUsgsboutsuchcinematicvBluesRswcrerep- 
rcinicd by si^hiitjcated cameras and editing 
tectudquei. His own virtuosity was enough, so 
he beheved. It undoubtedly was enougii in the 
diys of die one-reeler. We watch the fiill- 
- l^hfilmswlth a mbiture of enchantment and 
despair, Rie comic turns are superb; the hand- 
; IhigQfthftitoTy a disastrous. Chaplin tried to 
' fw llaraoemie mime with Victorian sen- 
6meDii%, liesc were two genres that could 
^Wend, but they were the only genres he 

^ays of clowning genius 
' playing anything 

Othir lhat was the real Charlie. 

' Ec™”?"®^“w-BusierKeaton, Harold 
dJlnfl^" Awere more solidly chll- 

"'^i^cted a comparatively 
bi! 

Bcaot ** Chaplin lovers (which 

■ — was bated , while the first 


Chaplin sound film was in slow preparation. 
Gty Lights and Modern Times showed his skill 
in evading the problems of sound: a city coun- 
cillor makes a speech which is translated into 
saxophone gurglings (not well done: Chaplin 
should have left it to somebody else); Charlie 
loses the words of his song and has to improvise 
nonsense; finally, triumphantly, in 7Vte Great 
Dictator, he gives a Hitlerian speech whose 
German phonemes are so exact that even to 
the Germans it sounds like German. But sound 
is mostly mocked. No underdog dialect could 
ever fit the tramp figure; when Chaplin finally 
speaks, it is in a home-made patrician English 
which works for Verdoux. Hynkel and the king 
in New York but would nut have done for the 
hero of Shoulder Arms or The Pilgrim. The 
tramp hns to remain soundless; the problem of 
Chnrlicspeak was never solved. 

Naturally, in the early days of the talking 
nim, admirers of Chaplin took the impossibil- 
ity of wiring him for sound as undeniable evi- 
dence that talk would never work on the 
screen. Film was, almost by definition, Charlie 
Chaplin, and if he could not talk neither could, 

. remaining true to its nature, the medium he 
glorified. But it was enough, in 1929, to listen - 
to the distorted moans of The Broadway 
Melody and The Docior's Secret to be con- 
vinced that cinema was an ekpansive medium. 
Colour in Golddiggers of Broadway was crude, 
but one knew that it would get better. As soon 
as film began to talk, the whole of the future, 
including A Space Odyssey and E.T., was 
potentially in existence, and Charlie belonged, 
to the period of the soldier’s song: 

Oh the moon ihJnes bright on Charlie Chaplin 
Hli shoes are crackin 
For want of blackln 

And hia lillle baggy trousera they’ll want mendin 
Before they send him 
To the Dardanelles. 

(Thbke' baggy trousers were not little: they had 
belonged to Roscoe Arbuekle.) 

David Robinson’s book is concerned with 
what people have written about Chaplin from 
the Fred Karno days to tlie disastrous A Conn- 
(erj from Hong Kong. Chaplin, when writing 
fils autobiography f remembered wonj for Word 
a roviewln thi^Z.oWifori fopital fiittaolJIm: 
A Romance of Cockayne^ which ended: ’’Bui 
there is one redeeiqing feature, the part of 
Sammy, a newspaper bby, a smart London 
street orab, much re^nsible for the comic 
part. Although hnckneyed ond old-fashion^, 
Sammy was mode vastly amusing by Master 
Charles Chaplin, a bright and vigorous child 
actor, I have never heurd of the boy before, but 


I hope to hear great things of him in the near 
future.” His brother Sydney bought a dozen 
copies of the paper. Who remembers Sydney 
now? His films have disappeared, leaving only 
an after-image of one of the most beguiling 
white-toothed smiles of the cinematic 1920S. It 
is important to remember, however, that Char- 
lie’s pft was nurtured in a theatrical family. Mr 
Robinson reproduces the cover of a song (“Eh ! 
Boys!", by John P. Harrington and Geo Le 
Brunn) "sung by Charles Chaplin”, father not 
son, the more famous features clear in the 
manically grinning portrait. “He died at only 
37 in 1901, bequeathing to young Charlie a 
lifelong horror of intemperance.” Young 
Charlie's mother, Hannah, was a soubrette 
who ended in an asylum. Loyal after his 
fashion, Charlie called one of his sons Sydney 
and the heroine of The Great Dictator Hannah . 
The name suggests, because of that film, that 
there was Jewish blood on the mother's side, 
but the racial mixture of the Chaplins seems to 
have been Spanish, gypsy, Irish and Huguenot 
French. Caricatured as a Jew in DerStdrmer, 
Chaplin was happy enough to accept the im- 
peachment. As John McCabe put it, “Charlie 
Chaplin is virtually part Jewish almost most of 
the time”. 

How much did he owe to Fred Kamo? A 
great deal, thought Stan Laurel, in many ways 
a nicer character than Chaplin, of whom he was 
a coeval in the Casey's Court days. “Keep it 
wistful, gentlemen”, Karno would cry. “That's 
hard to do but we want sympathy with the 
laughter.” Both Laurel and Chaplin profited 
from the injunction, but Chaplin was, says 
McCabe, “born wistful”. The comic instinct 
was In the family, but Kamo gave Charlie’s a 
direction and insisted on (be importance of 
timing. Chaplin became a multimillionaire 
while still a young man, but when Kamo died 
in 1941 at seventy-five, he left a little over forty 
pounds. Still, the conscript army of the Second 
World War took over the Karno myth from the 
troops of the previous one. “It's a proper Kar- 
no's" was almost the first thing I heard when I 
joined up in 1940. and “wc are Fred Kamo's 
army" was still sung on the march. Som^ things 
V ajCf :beffer thwi j^,ahej^. 

The laat great star whom Coaplln thb pro^ 
ducer'diinctor emj^ioyed was Marloii Brando, 
There was a certaiA irony in the choice of no 
Actor’s Studio trainee by a great professional 
who had.oever held with the relentless medita- 
tion onchnracterand motivation. The figure of 
the tramp was not created from the inside; he 
was improvised out of old clothes that hap- 
pened to be lying around and was, from first to 


last, a bag of eccentric skills and mannerisms. 
Once created, he had to be explained, and 
Chaplin, post factum or actum, saw clearly 
enough what he was about - a figure of dispos- 
session with nothing proletarian in him (the 
stick , pathetic relic of bourgeois respectability , 
saw (o that) who, often without intention, put 
down the more harmless representatives of 
wealth and authority. But he still needed a 
largercrilical intelligence than his own to place 
his casual creation in the serious field of art. 

As early as 1914, Minnie Madden Fiske pub- 
lished an article called “The Art of Charles 
Chaplin” in Harper's Weekly, comparing him 
to Aristopbaaes, Plautus, Shakespeare, Rabe- 
lais and Fielding. His early critics, almost with- 
out exception, took him seriously. The public’s 
response to the Chaplin phenomenon was to 
'turn him into an immediate myth, which not 
merely critics but sociologists had to explain. 
There were Chaplin songs, figurines, comic 
books, toys. In 1915 he became a comic strip 
character on the front page of the Funny Won- 
der, and was still there in the 1930s - restored 
to an English low-life selling with sausages and 
mash, masked burglars with bap marked 
SWAG, casually making cigarette smoke come 
out of his right ear. No Anglo-Saxon critic- 
philosopher could adequately deal with him: 
inevitably, it was a Frenchman who pioneered 
the in-depth intellectual study. When Chapliii 
became Chariot, the world began to under- 
stand him better, though a certain cineaslic 
glumness took the fun out of him. 

Louis Delluc established in 1917 a magazine 
called Film, to which Colette, Cocteau, Ara- 
gon and Apollinaire contributed. He may be 
called the first genuine film critic, forcing a 
daily film column on Paris Midi, eventually 
becoming highly philosophical with the 
periodical ominously titled Cinda. In 1921 
came the first book on Chaplin - ChaHot - 
which Delluc persuaded a reluctant Bodley 
Head to publish in England the following year. 
British filmgoers, who saw in Chaplin merely a 
fine comic in a known tradition, did not quite 
know what to make of Delluc’s talk of Veliiz- 


' riulst. 

bri^ng fe tho Xttfe traiifuion,! alluding to 
Agamemnon and Blbktra'/ Ip Shoulder Arms 
he sees bIttem<»B, even' tragedy ^ “an Hour of 
lashes, oneaftertheother. When dogs are 
wretched they bay at the moon.' That'war film 
of Chaplin bays most terribly at the moon.’’ 
That war film of Chaplin, which the troops of 
Fired Kamo’s army blessed whlle'fhey lauded,' 
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was the first of his dangerous ventures. His 
friend Douglas Fairbanks spoke of bad taste, 
but Chaplin’s instinct was sure. The troulile 
was that people murmured about his making 
money out of a comiclzation of hoiTor, com- 
plaining at the same time that he had evaded 
■ yyaf service. The complaint was unjustified. 
Chaplin had volunteered in 1914 but had been 
rejected on health grounds (what precisely was 
wrong with his health remains vague). One 
mnysay that with Shoulder Arms the twigs of 
the later fire of vilification were being laid. The 
most painful part of Robinson’s book deals 
with what happened to Chaplin the man, as 
opposed to Chaplin the film genius, in the 

1950s. , ^ ^ 

The Roscoe Arbuckle case had done the 
Hollywood confraternity no good. Chaplin, 
associated with him in the Keystone company, 
was, like all stars, su.spectedgIoai/ng/y, /hoiigli 
with little justice, of se.<ual irreguliirinos. Me 
made much money out of posing ns a tranip, 
but he did not live ostentatiously, thus failing 
to give his public the satisfaclion of knowing 
that the wealth was being dissipated. Oin'ie 
early on in his career the term ••bolsiievism” 
was used against him. His films were gently 
subversive and. though haled in Nazi Ger- 
many, were liked in Soviet Russtn, where they 
o/Yended no cuiions of orthodoxy. Eisenstein 
thoughi highly of him. snying ihni. with 77tr 
Great Dictator, he “lakes his pl.ic*c in the ranks 
of the great ma.slcr!i wJk» ihrmigiuMil the ages, 
have been fighling Darkness with the weapon 
of Satire''. He was an Englishmun who refused 
lo take American citizenship. The next step 
was for him lo be un-Amcrican and the final 
one fur him to be engaged in un-Amcrican 
nctivitie.s. 

Chaplin, firty-foiir years old and inurried to 
(he seventecn-year-old Oona O'Neill (a scan- 


1952 to attend the London premiere of Lime- 
light. Three days after his departure, the Attor- 
ney-General charged him with being a member 
of the Communist Party, of offending public 
morality, and “with making statements that 
would indicate a leering, sneering altitude to a 
country whose hospitality has enriched lnm". 
Two things came together: in 1942 Chaplin 
spoke at a public meeting in support of a 
second front in Europe; a girl named Joan 
Barry turned up to accuse him of having made 
her pregnanl. Soon the Federal iiuthoriiies in- 
voked the Mann Act. In court Clinplin was 
reviled ns “a little runt of a Sven&ili”. When 
the jury voted seven to five for his acquittal, 
the judge declared a mis-trial. 

The whole story is sordid. Chaplin had 
reached n stage in liis relations wllh llie United 
States in wbieli he coiikl ilo no I'/ght. 1 he Breen 
Office rcji’ciecl llie script «*f Monsieur Verdom 
oiilriglil i>n gmiitiiK of irniiioriility. iluJiiith Int- 
er It was persiijulfd lo aciV[U it with cniemlii- 
lions. While (he film was being made in l'M7. 
the House Coinmiltoe i.>ii Lhi-Ainericnii Acli- 
viiiu.s wa.s griiuiing inif> uclion. Newspaper 
headlines told Chaplin (hat he was lo appear 
before it, but he never did. Instead the press 
conference for the New York prcini&re of 
Monsieur Verdou.K served as a public trial 
brought by James W. Fay, President of the 
Guild of Ciithulic Lawyers and National Com- 
mander of ihe 2U0,0()0 Catholic War Veterans. 
The “second front" speech he had made on 
behalf of Ambassador Davies was converted 
into a pica for a Soviet take-over of the United 
States. His right to spend his money us he 
wished was questioned: Ihe proceeds of The 
Great Dictator should have been used to re- 
lieve the distress of polLticul refugees. He was 
accused of a want of patriotism. Monsieur Ver- 
doux was an apologia for murder. 

James. Ag^e, film critic for 77ie Afar/on, al- 


ways one of Clmplin’s stronpcsl admirers, 
stood up to splutter, for rage Imd made him 
incoherent, nboui public moral blackmail ami 
America's disgracing herself. But the vilifica- 
tion continued on fresh levels. When (. Ii.iplm 
had left, Hedda HopptM- said: “I abhor what lie 
stands for ... . Good riddaacc to bad rub- 
bish " Chaplin was more dignified: ••Since the 
end of the last World War I have been the 
object of lies and vicious piopagamla by 
powerful reactionary groups who by their in- 
fluence and the aid of America’s yellow press 
have created an unhealthy atmosphere in 
which liberal-minded individuals can be sing- 
led out and persecuted. Under these coiuli- 
lions I find it virlunlly imjxjssihle to coaliiuie 
my motion picture work and I have therefore 


given up my residence in the Uniltdw. 
I here was a mawkish ccremonyofDn2! 
giveness m Hollywood just before (W 
death, hut the whole episode 
merely sickening but frightening. 
do with ouher politics or morality 
ineditu-rity's resentment of talent. 


David Unhinson’s book cannot 

the documcnialion of either the talenifll 
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Ideal homes for the poor 


, Andrew Saint 


jiJlESffrEVENSCURL 

Tht Life and Work ofHenry Roberts 1803 - 

1876 


273 p| 5 . Chichester; Phillimore. £30. 

allegedpijli(icalandmoralcriin«.lniig ■. Jfcnrv Roberts fo important for just one 
( haplm hihliography. compiled 1^ por belter or worse, he wns the father 

Via//.i (( 7w/i/m e/flcrW^^ oflliemodernBritish working-class tenement, 

1 he films made in exile excited lavidaiai ^ iitteriy and more euphemistically known as the 
lary because they were so b^.tndpt' • {ouudlflat. Connoisseurs oflhe shortcut from 
hadness had its own fascination, To ^ Tottenham Court Road Station to tlie British 
King in New York and A Cowito^/i ; Museum may be acquainted with Roberts’s 
is lo learn u grealdeal aboultheuiB Md’mvre (if philanthropic housing merits 
cinema, especially how far a pcmetlidiiN j: jo flowery a phrase): the Streatham Street 
iility, however misguided, canexmani 't -model houses for families", a robust brown 
force which can render particular odsfiii '-ijrijk block, built as early as 1849-50, imitated 
more or less venial. Kenneth TyaBiijmijji ] inJ refined countless times over in the ensuing 
A King in New York, had to emphi^ll , foif.century, and still looking spruce today de- 
despite its dreadful short-comings, ibeffoi ’ {pjtetbobatteringitmust have taken over the 
never dull. Not even Chaplin's muacii^ jean. 




fj..v 


oaMciwFRKjpnyt^winnBeRsatch' ■ex-flitft crittc^fw 
. for Western formulae, or Western motifs, in IHnes a fondness for cult directors of marginal 
the successful series of 1970s Science Fiction Westerns (such as Sam Fuller, Monte Hell- 
filmswhiohW^re really remakes of the old man; Dennis Hopper and Sergio Ck>rbucci), 

.- Westerns: at a tithe wheii the historical.ieiting i ' with a highly developed sense of camp (useful 
. ' ' bf the classic Wpsteni was abtriiVas lnteKSt^^^ for dealing with bizarre concoctions like the 

r. to young -utoBin idhhmagberit .as .the. Bllz- Gene Autry Phantom Empfra - singing cow- 

. ;> .|ibethhn;^a5torai;^^ they said, bald boys versus Muranlan robots), and nit undcr- 

spacer the final fron- standing of key changes In the political eco- 
. a IjtOimMBphy might cotrio from Space nomy of Hollywood. He seems to have rend 
MWadartijBcltoestathen ’ many of the contributions by the structuralist 

and Btaffalo^BIII’s wUp West, but the;St6rles , .and neophyte critics, and incorpornted .their 

' ■ ■ ^ V i • .Pih^jy'caine the filmographers ond.blblio- Ford”a?dHo^^ 

V; ■ -.gtaphers, with thelrlndexcardsand theircom- fistful of 


Christopher Frayling 

>ipLHAiu)Y'. 

Volume l\.:Tlie' 

. ’-Wesierh".;, •' -V'-;.' • 
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though it is usually deplorable. Hal ;a 
and-love oration at the end qf TheGrtfito 
• lor makes one squirm with eoibuisif , 
(partly embarrassment at be{ngNDun4ti 
it is not dull. Finally one can 
of a man who has made us laugbromdlkr 
more intellectual appraisers of CliqiSBiali 
forget that, at his best, hewastlufoiiiiB!iii| 
alive (just ns contemporary Jesai&,fn!qJ 
out the communicative arts, forget to Dxei 
the Holy Ghost). InanantiquaniaspdKi 
hack gratefully to the early Glnis,b(top^ 
tension set in, and take the lso|btesk 
benison of a more innocent sge.Cia^h 
little of his innocence buthe^iji^i# 
tication in a period which oeiueii lotdtoi 
That was his error. Viewing the 
early work we are very 


In vain for answers tosomfiol 
quibbles which have croppt^ ^^ 
Western studies: forexam^#.]? ^ 
the history of the Western did rtf 
Billy the Kid turn Into Tfie 
More seriously, Hardy hnol*^ ^ 
when it comes to Aniencano»^_^ 
lo confuse the two cowbi^ 
Remington and Charl^ M. 


wfonaon lust about every d<t#^<: ■ b, the working draw- 

T,?.o cSi™ TV.. smairofnce. 

reference hook Is to HSf , ; *» fc lims^ P™"'® . 

dnnis wliicli It iloes not set t ^ t^ttinlry-lioiiise jobs, none 

nccurnle on n, niters of S 

hooka which simply nlm W S'*! ; IhiL, chnrchos which enrned 

, Sng Srpcriinp* thnc»(« ! acto/o/ogi,,. Curl 

have identifiable generic rules* Roberts off his 

■ ’"bstantial^ j ria architects had io put iip with 

abusa„and the calmer 6nes 
Rfo mm ^ amused as annoyed. 

"iWivanMliS? P’’"*®' 




By contrast, the commuter who crosses Lon- 
(km Bridge en route to the City is likely to know 
a earlier and very dlfrerent building by 
Rolierts, his Fishmongers’ Hall of 1832-5, 
Inodsome, pedantically Greek and now rather 
' louly amid the wreck of architecture all 
uou^, James Stevens Curl, whose style it is to 
boUytus readers about such things, would have 
’ believe that this is a masterpiece as well. 
Iley, of course, can decide for themselves 
; otether both buildings appeal to them, or 
; eiiher, or neither. But indisputably Roberts’s 
I [mini interest and therefore the justification 
, fixihhbook denve from the model dwellings, 
. aontM city company hall. 

Ro^rls was bom In Philadelphia in 1803 
lid died in Florence in 1876. Mr Curl’s loudly 
Idiotired researches have not turned up much 
abouulw accident of his birthplace; his father 
'sas a london merchant with American con- 
«cbore. in eiactly what line of trade we are 
noi^. The family was well off and sal for 
in 1828, By then Roberts wus on the 
^ to yjiottiidng future as an architect. He 
sswtided to Chftrics Fowler, designer of the 
wwm Garden Market,: and then spent some 
office. Fowler and 
wwJifid in the technical dcpnri- 
which Roberts too 
ih® tradilloiial 
1629, Two years afterwards he 


• ! of nasty l(atf^,’^agneriM i\m 


contributed to the ’’conservative” tradition of 
American Westerns since the 1960s. Andrew _ 

e ijwst-of th^ , y. McL^len’s ^ork js invariably treated ns*. morethanlhat.itisasobstM 
“pastidie. John Ford”; according to Hardy, ism which for oncc is 
V-* u*u « ^ John' Wayne only returns to the term he ' Subject deserves 

(ana their enttes) might benefit from reference shhw«Mn — 


„,i.. .. ‘T “*««:«mvcrHnne very onaotnisitc, ■“’ — u Unlhwm 

migazino. When PatUine . Kae\ wrote .that • ^Les Adams 





the Gray's Inn Road, for which he designed 
some two-storey housing in 1844-5. .At this 
date, it is worth recollecting, purpose-built 
. housing for urban working-class families was 
practically a new idea; most of the poor had to 
put up with second-hand, multi-occupied 
dwellings. Bngnigge Wells was fiercely and on 
the whole justly criticized in The Builder. A 
couple of “model lodging-houses’’ followed, 
and then the Streatham Street flats, which 
were new in both planning and construction. 
Then in 1851 came Roberts's celebrated “Mod- 
el Lodge * next to the Great Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the SICLC and paid for by Prince 
Albert. This early “ideal home" was influential 
because it was widely seen and because it could 
be reduplicated either upwards, in tenement 
form, or laterally, to make rows of cottages. It 
was several times re-erected in various intri- 
guingly different forms, and it provided the 
basic plan for the many tenements later built by 
the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
one of the two most prolific “philanthropic 
housing companies’’ to spring up in Ihe wake of 
the SICLC. Gluttons for punishment will enjoy 
Roberts's specification for the Model Lodge, 
which the author reprints in an appendix. 

Roberts made further designs for the SICLC 
and other similar societies, both for town and 
country. Tlien in 1853 personal disaster struck. 
Curl grandly tells us that Roberts had “enjoyed 
an indiscreet liaison with ‘a member of the 
lower orders’. Mrs J. C. Cuningham recalled 
the exact phrase in the presence of the Author 
in 1979." Perhaps Roberts improved the girl's 
condition too much. At any rate, the honour 
anticipated after his work for the Prince Con- 
sort did not materialize; instead he received 
just a coat of arms, fittingly emblazoned with a 
goat statant. Under the pretext of a breakdown 
in health, real or fictitious, Roberts scurried 
abroad to Florence with his wife (a noble but 
bigoted Baltic Protestant who cannot have 
cared for the revelation) and young family. 
There he lived for his remaining twenty-three 
years, comfortably circumstanced and in good 
enough health to write and travel energetically 
about Europe, preaching. t}ie oif Im- 
proved tenement architecture. He rettirhed to 
England several times to lecture and advise. 
But the SICLC seems to have repudiated him, 
and ns an architect his work wns at an end. 

The last phase of Roberts's life was not fniit- 
tess. He became a propagandist, and did his 
best to promote the methods of the British 
housing reformers throughout Europe. Curl 
devotes a whole chapter to the results of this. 
At Muihouse, a Protestant manufacturing 
town, n remarkable “Citd Ouvribre” was de- 
veloped along strict SICLC lines with 
Roberts’s encouragement. Tlie belter-known 
Familiatbro at Guise (1859-77) which he also 
visited, combined the utopianism of Fourier 
' .with empirical British planning. The author 
gives copious examples from other European 
.countries, but how exactly they followed where . 
Roberts led he is undble to say, the source for 
his information being generally Roberts’s writ- 
ings alone. 

Curl has exhumed the details of this unjustly 
forgotten career with energy, accuracy, schol- 


Adams, provided detailed cr^itp forjavoiy! ■ .careful aim thaii we rnight have expected. Har- introduction as "an i / Baptist Wrioihesley arship arid assurance. He woII.prOves hip clpim 


from presenting Roberts’s career as clearly and 
crisply as he could have done. Roberts was 
among the first of a breed of technical 
architects thrown up by the new conditions of 
industrial life. He straddles Ihe fence between 
old, high-class models of practice like Seane 
and the specialist architects of the later Victor- 
ian period. Seen thus, his training with Fowler 
and Smirke was vital. In knowledge and pro- 
gressiveness of building technique they were 
perhaps the foremost architects of their time 
and their largest projects (Fowler’s markets, 
Smirke’s Millbank Prison and British 
Museum) came close to being engineering 
jobs. This indeed was what Roberts’s innovat- 


ing tenements most nearly were. His “indust- 
rial dwellings” belong not just in looks but also 
in structural technique to the warehouse 
and factory-building tradition of English 
architecture, as the specificarions and mater- 
ials mentioned by the author go to prove. All 
this Curl knows but somehow fails to bring out. 
It takes some effort of perseverance and fair- 
mindedness to acknowledge that Roberts real- 
ly is a figure of interest, one perhaps to rank 
wnth the architect-journalist George Godwin, 
his closest contemporary in spirit; and that Mr 
Curl is really a good historian who simply 
wants a large dose of self-discipline and 
self-criticism. 



The Pennsylvania Academy of ihe Fine Arts, reproduced from ihe book reviewed iiWow. 
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Curl is excellent 
, of all ihi's; We have 


preacher: that RoteWM, sWwif twR ;> 

little • ■ '"hltheftodoae amdhg both ^oefaTrSformeW and^ • 
architects. These are the book's;virtues, Now,., 
fora few ofits defects. Fimt arid foremost, It 
• should have be^ far shorter. Tliere is much 
.repetition and no economy, even iii lUustra- 
doh. It perhaps does not much.matter that the 
! author takes a father smug, unqui^ioning afU- 
tiidri towards the activities pf th® phUantbropic 
ho^iijg triists, ^iotc seriqusiy, despite all the 
techpical'miformadoh offered about Roberts’s 




In ienements,'Ve do not learn rau^ about wh^. 
SgVftt^e^tVndtheTractartan 7|hey were j)laniibd..qr bliUt in this ,way^ 

the succeSsHUtheywerelnjrecn^ 

jyliells us that they wer6t.j‘gdv9uced’ , wnicn 
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HELENSEARING 

New Amorlcan Art Museums 

142pp. University of California Press. £191SD. 

0520048954 

In spite of the promise of its title, Helen Sear- 
ing's elegant survey be^ns with art museums 
which are far from new and on the wrong side 
of the Atlantic, only taking up the American 
story in 1805, reaching 1930 on page 49, and 
finally disposing of the past on page 68. She 1$ 
already half way through her book before she 
has begun to study the seven projects for “An 
Museums for the Eighties”, with which she is 
ostensibly concerned. 

Even allowing that t|ie book is a catalogue 
for the exhibition which Professor. Searirig 
mounted at the Whitney Museum in 1982, she 
has clearly gone well beyond the customary 
routines of giving a quick sketch Of .the. past 
beforegetting down to the business of the day . 

. Btil givan theiritellectuaj clfipafe jn gmhjfecn^-. 
"raiawdl^rdf Aer'^A^ North-East” at 

thetji^ ^Searing teaches .at Smith College and 
Coiiimbiq University) .this, elaborate historic- 
ism seems explicable if .ript excusable, That 
plimate had : been effeedvely pfepafed iby a 
. bumper issue !nl980 of Pe/kpecm,tbelrregu^^ 
^.periddjcal;of the-arcldterture-»hool'at Vale;, 
devj^ted almps^'. entirely to galleHes.V.and 
museums.. In . the, opening ^rtfolejame^ :Stiri- 
iiig; former LiverpudUan ehfaht ferrlhfc. turned' 
goldm^dpl^st in archi|tectiire^ posits tfietherne 
of the. mphumpntai traditipnHg, sort ;pf ppist-. 
Modernist tract ip sup^ri .of jh? ' 

^derice of bmqriagaih clamidstri ip>is gallery 
projects; Stirlings: first illu^adon U of K. ;P. 
Schirikcl’s (18^) tnBcrlim and 

although .Searing manages . to . tyait untU. her 
^Qtb .iUustradon,;s|ip also dev6.tea;.seyeral. 

' _i.lL.:.-.. Li.. b>.hant.«I^B' MlpAtrent uikiAti e'oinme fn 


his thhe”^ in' heating and: ventilation, teph: , ^ . 

ue J In f^t the principles which he .espoused ^pictures to Schink^ ,s project, which seeips fo 
‘™.v£nVaTdbv Rumford artdipthers, '&i{p,Spine .kindpf, 

,«i,'Aiii.,i«/wTnnHiimentaI*n)avament'.'Onivrone - 










Itique.,-.. . ^ . ■ „ - 

tha hafi'been put forward by .Rumfori . . ^ . . 

Tfuiccii tfo ;.yeaM. beforb 3 Roberts .WPS al^^^^ 

;1ecHh^ ; 

let taaif.rnr ■•dt)iem«'' • " :• '''■••■■* • 


of SeaH^^ijay^ riew ihjisetima U'ehti.^iy'^ei 
ofthMedebMgpdsj-^fpdC^ . 

an musepn\bf (sd.U ja^iiig q.site) 

by themrirvellousfy Brucp.'Goff, , 


4..V Vj . 

' dfthe other six, aiU but rtvo have.the excuse, 
(if needed) of being additions to existing build: 
ings in older styles (including Early Modern) 
but this only points iip n remarkable omission 
from Searing’s historical introduction - Gor- 
' don Runshoft’s striking but sympathetic dark-', 
glass addition to the 1905-style neo-Classical 
Albriglit Gallery in Bufralo. Its absence only 
emphasises how selective the new historical 
fancy can be; geographically, too -Goff is the- 
only one. of the seven whose office (s further 
from New York than Connecticut, and the cri- 
tic most often cited by Searing seems to be the 
urbane, but parochial, Paul Goldberger of the 
■ New York Times, who also wrote the Jacket- 
blurb. 

Given, then, that the book presents a 
rgther diquey and self-regarding body of 
architecture, pronie to conspicuous formatism- 
ahd that includes Goff, the outsider - how do - 
the projects stand as gallery-desighs, and has ! 
Searing done justice tothem? Of those that hre 
i completed and in use, one hears mixed reports. 
This is normal; of course, since buildings foi 
...aultural purposes alwaysrseem to bring pre*; ! 

; jiidice to the surface.'fiut what is striking in this 
case is that some of the more mixed reports 
.. have come frorh the author herself; In a lecture 
given.'after the. book had gone, to press, she 
Bxpressed;reseirvations, of varylnggravity, ab- 
oiit.the DaUasrMuseum of Fine Arts, by.'Bd- 
'"'.Ward>il^a^e ,fiarh$s, pnd: C^b’s . 

Museum for Portland, Maine! The publioex** 

' presslon of such dpubts dpes gi;eat.ia^qdit to.ber 
• honesty, if riot. her>'shrewdne^,aa a jud^ bi; 

I atx^itectural'c projects! though ';t^ere would/ 
{have-beeh littldjelse to ehoqse frorri at the tirue 
; -the exUbition/w being qstembled. .These: 
hpnesbddMbte douitj n.OC have appeared in the ' 
, catalogue, of caursi,'but they are matched .in 
these texts by her scholaiship, .which is barefui 
, arid; Wlric-mngfhg... The .annolatedbibliogra- 
-phy, "for' Instance,! if t^eni together with the. 

, extensive' footnotes to. the- main text, consti- 
'lutes 9 usefullycpinpeDdious guide td the liter-: 
■atare'^pernri^Ont and cph^eral.-of museum 
t deugn; Jhdeedj'if this volume deserves a sihelf- 
;,li'fe Idrigbr than the passing- architectura). fan- 
' .ciei with which it is entangled, it will certainly' 
be for theu scholarly virtues. 
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Beware the primal horde 


Anthony Storr 

E.M.THORNTON 

Freud and Cocaine: The Freudian Fallacy 
340pp. Muller.£l2.9S. 

085634 1398 

The author of this provocative, tendentious, 
and misleading book is a research assistant and 
departmental librarian at St Mary’s Hospital, 
where, although not medically qualified, she 
has been allowed to attend the undergraduate 
teaching of neurology. She is well-read in the 
history of neurology, and pves a long account 
of Charcot and his clinic at the Salpfttrifcre and 
of Bemhelm and the Nancy school of hypnosis. 
The main purpose of tJiis preamble is to affirm 
her belief that the striking phenomena pro- 
duced by hypnosis oaly occur in patients prone 
to epilepsy, more particularly in those suffer- 
ing from the variety of that disorder now 
known as “temporal lobe epilepsy". However, 
the bulk of what she has to say is a polemical 
attack upon Freud. She believes that Freud 
was a drug addict, and that the greater part of 
psychoanalytic theory was the product of drug- 
induced phantasy and hallucination. 

ft is, of course, well known that Freud ex- 
perimented with cocaine during the years 
unJ found that small do.se.s of the drug 
relieved depression niid enhanced his capacity 
for work. His si.v p.iper.s on cocaine were lr:in.s- 
Inled and published logctlier in 1974. .Students 
of Freud will also be fumiliar with the fact ihiit 
he jii.st missed discovering the value of eoc.iinc 
ns a local nnacsthetic for the eye, and that he 
niisinkcnly recommended its use as n treat- 
ment for morphine addiction, h is also the case 
that, in his discussion of his famous dream 
Irma's injection, dreamed in 1895, 


over two years". She also assumes that his use 
of cocaine “would soon have become practical- 
ly continuous", refers to “ever increasing 
strengths and dosages”, and affirms that 
cocaine is "a far more dangerous addiction" 
than addiction to morphine. There is no hard 
evidence to support any of these assertions. 

Cocaine is not truly a drug of addiction as are 
morphine and heroin. That is, it does not cause 
physical dependence, nor are there any with- 
drawal symptoms when it is discontinued. It 
may cause psychological dependency, as do 
caffeine or nicotine. Moreover, tolerance to 
cocaine does not develop, so that the same 
dose continues to produce the same effect 
without there being any compulsion to increase 
it. Like all effective drugs, cocaine can have 
dangerous consequences. Overdosage leads to 
tension. irriiablJity, insomnia, tactile hallu- 
cinations, and, in some cases, a paranoid state 
rather similar to that produced by ampheta- 
mines. Gross overdosage may cause cardiac or 
respiratory failure. A few people are allergic to 
cocaine, and repeated “snorts" can cause 
ulceration within the nose. But the majority of 
those who use the drug moderately and inter- 
mittently simply report that it gives them a 
“lift". For a short while they feel cheerful, 
energetic, and sexually active. 

When Freud was applying cocaine to his 
nose on tlic advice of his friend Fliess, he was 
probably using a paste containing the drug. 
There is no evidence that he was “.snorting" ii 
ill modern fashion, or th.il he was injecting 
hinwelf with it. Since he was aware of the dan- 
ger of nasal ulceration, it is unlikely that he was 
using increasing amounts. 

Miss Thornton alleges that Freud's cardiac 
trouble, which is usually attributed to over- 
smoking, was due to cocaine. She also believes 
that cocaine was the cause of his mood swings, 
his eariy abandonitient of sexual .activity, his 


his hod done whd had been using cocaine in the insexu 

sapie way. M. Thornton assumes that, be- his ow 
. • ’cause I^ud confeses this anxiety.-he' mu^t drugs, 
V'; hayclMijn using cowine in:this way for ''well, vents ( 

O'ic' 


in sexual deviation, uiiless cocaine had affected 
his own, sex life'. Cocaine, like many other 
drugs, suppresses l^M sleep and hence pre- 
vents dveomingk When Its use is suspended, 'as 


is the case with other drugs whicli have the 
same effect, the sleeper experiences more 
dreams than usual for a while. Thornton is sure 
that this happened to Freud and that this is why 
he became interested in dreams. 

If Freud had been overdosing himself with 
cocaine to the extent alleged by Thornton , it Is 
inconceivable that he would have been able to 
produce volume after volume of pellucid, per- 
suasive, well-ordered prose. She diagnoses 
Freud as suffering front a psychosis, but not 
even those who passionately disagreed with 
him ever thought him insane or anywhere near 
such a condition. Drug-induced psychosis is 
generally an acute phenomenon which tempor- 
arily disables the sufferer, making it impossible 
for him to carry on a normal life, let alone a 
highly creative one. When the drug is discon- 
tinued, the patient usually returns to normal. 

Thornton’s knowledge of, and enthusiasm 
for, neurology has led her to refuse to accept 
any kind of psychological explanation of 
neurosis. She dismisses the notion of repres- 
sion, of catharsis, of the unconscious; and 
states that the mind cannot affect the body. 
Even such neurotic symptoms as agoraphobia 
are attributed to “giddiness" caused by organic 
disease of the inner ear. People with aural 
vertigo may well be frightened of going out 
alone , but it does not follow that everyone who 
is frightened of going out alone has aural verti- 
go. Although Thornton has learned a good 
deal about neurology, her judgment even in 
this field is open to question. Temporal lobe 
epilepsy, whicli she repeatedly invokes as the 
cause of a great many phenomena usually 
labelled neurotic, is not so common that it is 
likely to be the cause of all that she attributes to 
it. She confidently asserts that Brewer’s 
famous case of “Anna O.” (Bertha Pap- 
penheim), described by Brewer and Freud’in 
“Studies on Hysteria", was suffering from 
' ^6^ ifidhet than from hys- 

works, died in 1936 at the age of seventy-seven. 
Thornton also relies on authors like Louis 
Lewin, whose book on drugs Phantasies, 
■ published in 19^, has long been discredited. 


Parting with respectability 

^ care for the piece. It was a grown-u 

Alan HoUingnurSt not at all suitable for us to go to, I shoul 
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An illusiratioH from Derek Pell's MoibjdOvKBtB 
(89pp. Cape.£5.50.){obepubUshedsoai 

Her ignorance of psychiatry isprofoindSk 
writes: “The New Left influenced psychin; 
and a school arose led by T. S, Szassi^ R.H 
Laing known as ‘Radical Psychiatiy'^ 
named a 'guilty society’ as the chief colpdi 
the causation of mental disordeis.''Bolklii| 
and Szasz are liable to regard being brubd 
together ns libellous. Anyone who uodila 
the militantly right-wing Szasz with Sit 
Left cannot have read a single oneoflsHi 
books. One's confidence in Miss Itec'i 
reliability is further shaken by tbeiRfO 
misspelling of proper names, IratliiiillziiB 
and in the bibliography and index. 
er" for “Frazer;" “Anthea h 
"Alethea Hayter;" “Jean Mari* Gsftri 
Ttarcl" for "Jean MarcOaspardll»nT;<toJ 
Newman” for “Oscar Nemon:; ‘I*; 
Ebbing" for “Krnffl-Ebing;" “DjTtdVi» 
cott" for "Donald WinnicoU". 
Ul-conccivcd, slovenly, 
never have been published, 


uhy WOO and P. N. FURBANK (Editors) . 

, ' cjfdcd Utters of E. M. Forster 

1 \^eOne,1879-ipO 
, j^pp, Collins. £15.95. : 

i 

Mth the exception of A ;Passage to India, 
ilichlsin difficult gestatjdn'when this volume 
dgses. B. M. Foistcr'e' novel-writing career 
only one decade of the nine he lived. 
Hhfletion was the result of a peculiar combina- 
ttdiidf private and public circumstances - just 
i the right degree of emotional backwardness at 
iutthe right moment in the history of civiliza- 
ioo, His much-discussed drying-up as a writer 
^ oevef be absolutely explained, but it be- 
^*ver clearer as information about his life 
public that the crisis of tiie First World 
WucqiQcided and interrelated with the major 
of his private life: "1 felt the crisis 
caning”, he wrote to his closest confidante, 
Flcraice Barger, in June, 1917. “It isn’t happi- 
Miclt'srather-offensive phrase - that I first 
tdagrown up man." At the age of thirty-eight 
be w having his first love-affair, on war-work 
hrfrotn home and from the social world of his 
Boith. It was not in itself a great romance - 
*fir fir from the greatest time of my life”, as 
Fontei readily admitted - but it was the 
ctlmiDatlon of a change in personality, end a 
(haude change, as these letters make clear. 

’ impUril in Forster's announcement of hislong- 
tkimtd coQiing-of-age U the recognition that 
his&civtis were not written by a grown-up, that 
ibq occupied a world he was putting away - 
nnat the same time as the war was destroying 
■ itbrever. 

That Forster "felt the crisis coming” should 
ootiurprhe us. Like that of many emotionally 
tipres^ writers bis work is strangely prophe- 
ticofeveotstocome in his own life. When his 
Aarttteistussle with the conventions and con- 
infti wpeikuce in foreign parts they are also 
pavliigtheway for their author’s tussle with his 
f/reuflutances. The moral drift of his 
f ^ respectability and in 


not care for the piece. It was a grown-up one, 
not at all suitable for us to go to, I should have 
thought “They all went to church this morn- 
ing except me and Henson, I thought it rather a 
good opportunity to talk to Henson about 
Good Friday . . Henson, it transpired, had 
no grasp of the incarnation. “I was quite 
shocked. Morgan.” Already, at the age of 
twelve, Forster was a very funny letter-writer, 
finding comic potential in his afflictions: “I 
have got a very bad lip. I have hardly ever had 
such a bad one. . . . The colours of my lip are 
vanous: black, grey, white, red, pink and pale 
yellow." 

This writing personality, created, albeit un- 
consciously, in response to a known audience, 
and showing off with “French” sign-offs ("Je 
demeure votre ainiant fils Morgan"), dis- 
guises, however, a personal problem. He bare- 
ly touches on it in the Letters, but he was un- 
happy at school and not liked by the other 


nursery. At the age of twenty he writes from 
Cam^dge to Lily: ‘T wore all my best things, 
including those you put ready, and looked very 
nice indeed - probably 1 was remarked on, 

though I did not hear it I was the only 

child, so I felt proud". Part of Forster’s collu- 
sion with her lay in caricature, both of himself 
and of others. Fellow-travellers would receive 
this treatment when they were together, and 
about now (1899) the voice of the novelist is 
heard for the first time, evoking the visit to 
Cambridge of his Aunt Eliza and Uncle Frank: 
he has found one of his subjects, looking at 
people looking at things, abroad and more or 
less at sea: 

On arriving we examined the chapel. Loud were the 
exclamations of approval. Auni Eliza repeated “it is 
so sumptuous. BO rich, the glass ii so rich-like woven 
silk, so . . .“ and she waved her hands. “Fine build- 
ing, remarkably fine building" kept on remarking 
uncle Frank. 

Years later, as Forster becomes geoglraphically 



as addict 


• I ■ .icapcutuuiiuy UUU 111 

that the late Raymond 

distinguished PMclan luhject.but one which assumes 

publisher, sliould have given ii « Jibiemai/c ImportMce In his drled-up thirties 

an introduction. « repeaiedly assays his experience 

S previously written. “I am 

' revolutionary in my old age", 

, «wiuestoFioreneaRnroari«ioi« 


Tile four Wh'Ichelo sisters: Rosalie (E. M\ Forsier'sfevourlte ami, known as Rosie); Alice Clara (his mother, 
called Lily): Mary Eleanor (Nellie): and Oeorgiana (Georgle); reprodueedfrom the book reviewed here.' 


j-’^Madnsiaa^MhldOTnlty: AS^^^ 

■ ;; ■ 

V'r ’ '.^OflMUiton a tinie.or rather; once before lime,' 
H 'v ; there waa.a group 'ofihominids! who were, 

I ; dbmihated their patriarch, who selfishly 

iiijlh. - keptall•U1e]^vve^a^da1^thewo|ltonforhim- 

.^'j• ' self; The young, nien rebelled, killc^ their 

■' ;i- father and ate Him, then proceeded to rape 
; their mothers and sisters. Overcome by guilt 
, /(for tiiey had both loved and hated the old 
nian), 'they continued, his prohibitions in the 
. fom of neurotic, taboos ngainst incest, and 


,,_r . .. - T- - — T — r--:- r-- authority, and the “Infantile and sadistic fnnta- 

theequaKpq.pf origins with meahingt nor .with i . sies" of Mad Ze Dong, they manifes t “defec- 

;the soiirqes of l*teud’s ideas (HiighlingB Jack- tive superego formation of epidemic propor- 

Bon’sidea thal mental Illness is the. lowest tioris and chronic irresolution of the ocdipal 

neurological level;. RJbot’s regression to stage of development”. The author’s intention 

archaic cultural forms; the VOlkerpsychologie is nothing less than to marshall psychoanalysis 

school 8 equation of the mad and the natural; to confrbhi the threat of trade utilpns, social- 

:orihe equation of chlidand ^'primitive" in ism and the vrelfarC state: whilst rioting is nioti- 

FTazer and others); nor even, with the son’s vated by parricidal longings and rebcIHon 

revolt against the father as represented by against social norms, these institutions, and 

Oedipip,; which Schorske has rerently shown Indeed social equaiity itself, are' none other 

■ was a common theme in fin-de-siiaU Vienna.-, than a passive conformity to many-breasted 
Freud linked all these in;his theory of phy- bianabfthe‘Epherians,8hewhoprovldeB||lus- 
iogenetferecapifolation,withits.identification; brynurturingattheCostoftyronny,Theinov^^^ 

• of Bichalc man, the child,- the psychotic and the able- (oral) conseqhencps:.are- alcoholism,'. de- 

^prinkidve". presslonahd^iiMsbiinUiative. Jiutlookatth^ 

Badcook offers us a different type of recapi- Incas and the Russiansl ^ 
tuiation. He repeats Freud’s arguments (^- . It is, however, not only the International 
plete with archaic Australian natives, neolithic Socialists who fear, “the paternal phaUus^as the^ 
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» wnI Barger in 1915. “Respec- 
so much more than I once Jup- 
RossMflSlS tfl" later he asks Syod 

BV s*"'” And by 


ctoso; and its 

hominem musinga t 

apocalyptic and *» iSi&W 

detect something to “part 

trying to show him all h«e y ^ ^ ^ uto ^dulgeia a homosexual liaison. R 

Laius complex", of Mohammed bl 

rlarch who, inadequate: "The 

immortollty, nttompted to Its handling of 
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but we don’t often S^ows out of his 

pus succeeded, Laius i P novel; "the hand- 

unUl recently: in pursuit 'vhat Forster finds 
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boys, and his articulacy exists in inverse pro- 
portion to his popularity. P. N. Furbank's life 
of Forster makes this clearer, with iaforinalion 
(ind sidelights that might well have been 
allowed into the notes here (which from the 
factual point of view are outstandingly tho*. 
rough and accurate). In the biography there 
are many letters which are not reproduced 
here, to the disadvantage of the new volume: 
fot* example an exceptionally articulate plead- 
ing letter from his next school, The Grange, 
where he strikingly presents himself as he ex- 
pects his mother to see him: “I was so muddled 
and excited that 1 did not know what you meant 
me to do’’. Here there is a letter wonting 
about being met at Victoria which is so fluent, 
so dramatized, that It suggests a literary model, 
the stage-holding performance of a latter-day 
Miss Bates. It is a kind of rhetorical camou- 
flage, a wky of making himself acceptabliis ip 
,,.^WP-ub lafiguage^'ofdpploy 
^I; remrect 6r fantasticate His oym'anJcl'etyylt 
is not uncommon in clever children; or chUdfed 
who spend their early years In the company of 
adults, but in Forster’s base'll seeins to 
announce a subconsdoiis prindple of his crear 
live life, it is a shame that neither L(fe nor 
SLetters ban give us the: “obscure’’ fetter he 

- t .1 A- \uh*n 'h« nine 


;^feey;tefci. great care 



wfote home about an inddentiwhen 'he wte 
elevwf^when he met a strahge man who per^ 
suaded foin'tbmasturbate him, for it must have 
been p param^'kOf situations ho was to con* 
front in JiisnovelsitHd handling of sexual situa- 
lidns which/ he did •n6^ understand - what 
James, With fitting anibig(lit^;^allcd "the dear 
Uttfe, deadly .little quostinn of do /r 

ft Is valuable to have this early coiif^ond- 
. Mice- to his mijthpf , because his 

form the spine bf this colIection^"UIr^ 

: Uvea fo be nlnety,.aridtHpOgh most of her side 
of the correspondence is lost, it If clear nom 
the son's letters tha* foeif deeplyJovii^ 
tionship proticted itself against, bis mevitaljle 
mpylrig aWay by praeWing the idiom of, t|ie. 


remote, the insistence on the mother/baby 
relation becomes stronger: at thirty-three he 
writes from India “Then I did long for dear 
mummy again" and sighs off “Good night, 
dearest mummy, from your loving Poppy.” 
The use of the childhood pet-name' has the 
bizarre, but doubtless accurate, effect of ex- 
posing the interdependence essential to their 
relationship.' Tlie child who had once imitated 
the grown-up talk of the mother becomes a 
' man who mimics her baby-talk. Poppy can be- 
come the camp “Queen Blue Poppy" of a letter 
to Malcolm Darling, but io his' mother he is 
both aii infant and a "pop”, a papa. With that- 
multiplication of roles so typical of the rela- 
tions of homosexual men to their mothers they 
seem constantly to have looked after each 
other: “someone to look after and to look after 
ydu-they are thesamc thing"; I^OTSterwrites. ' 
...Whdre. the show ua.Pdrisfer riehayidg as 

■ ‘ Mariahife'Trio legacy, to Italy) the Ufe 

shows^’fi|(-':tiiy4-'’c^ to- her 

piothb'i/! bii^kiliilg Morgan’s help 

: tejtddllcy t'o'lqSe arid forget:'”! ney^'glVBhim 
moie than 3 or-4frarics dally’’;^'' ' ' 

, . Trial 'Iforstqr -ei^rcised e)^ptidrial tefeht ' 
Within a limited area of competeiice might be- 
said of his fu^ori-Writing .as mricb^ as pf his 
- private life at the same time; Coiitraiy (6 the 
edltois’ ciaimi .the'La^rir .are'BS 
Uninformative about his tirocetu pE writing as is; ^ 
the Ljtf; ,rid pne;gcts nfiar It, Whei^'.' 

Arigeb Pddr tb l^d Is first meritibhed.Forster 
Writes: ”I have Just fiiiisbed'a short novel”: arid 

. thei« iS'yei 7 little mote unttl ihe Writibg hak 
stopped bappq^irig arijd'* ill a 'Senea'ofmildiy 
patronizing, • ^ious letters to iFprtesf Reid;-^ . 
he Qriaiyfed trie'.feti-actability of modWUvUfe; 

‘‘ ' Which be holds iteppririblB^ 

■ Wfltci sp’itfrictly'ta^Roberi TYeveiyati.pf' his 

‘'stU'^hra Wofidy b^ Is • 

fri^t^S^i^^di riht'^ 

want to t|o ^ftri'lf WhErf I can’’: Later rie ssKrts - 

• v'-' 


that "one’s confused little mind" 1s incapable of 
“systematic thought”. He seems to have been 
aware that here lay both the strengths and 
weaknesses of his art. 

The alert and critical Trevelyan also made 
Forster aware of a facetious side of his nature 
that is both a delight and a frustration in this 
intensely interesting book; replying to his cen- 
sure of “facetiae" in "The Eternal Moment" 
Forster admits “they are a most certain feult; 
and roy taste doesn't guide me. Someone-told 
me, many yean ago, that I was amusing, and I 
have never quite recovered from the effects.” 

In a way typical of Forster’s undiscovered per- 
sonality the adolescent party-piece becomes a 
staple for dealing with experience. Humour is 
his guard and his weapon, and one which is 
extensively deployed in the very area, the arts, 
in which he is claiming his competence. 
Though he went to Italy to find out about the 
Renaissance, and subsequently lectured on it, 
his letters contain only the most jocose allu- 
sions to it, more intrigued by there being a 
“forth" orlavatory on the roof of Milan cathed- 
ral than by the building itself. “The Piazza del 
Duomo is a horrid nightmare to us” he pro- 
tests, like some febrile Restoration fop. He is 
repeatedly funny about music, deploring the 
genealogical tangle of the Ring, owning (in a 
letter to E. J. Dent) to bis inexperience at a 
performance of Die Zauberfldte: '.'I under- 
stood little except the tragic death of the boa 
constrictor in the first few bars". In literature - 
he loves Gibbon, and Meredith, but Is chilled 
by Arnold and finds “something wrong" with 
James; Shaw makes him “feel bad inside"; 
Hardy is stupid, farcical and has a narrow view 
of women. These are typical of his merely 
glancing and often facile references to books. 
Typically he expands in a self-protectively 
facetious vein on Roger Fry’s portrait of him: 
“It represents a brilliant and somewhat pleas- 
ing youth with a green face and pink eyes . , . 
only the left hand has been stricken with dia- 
betes, and the general effect is nonchalant and 
gay.” All his life Forster thought of himself as 
unprepossessing, and this pre-emptive 
assumption of a hostileiy conventional View of 
: ;hin]aqlf fs-hfeipld childKah ^t^-’afirikinglyrakin. 
'to Usdescriptioii of hCscJlIllOT,' muItictoJoute^ 
lips. Tt took the vicaf fo iask Us-motherV^ 
seeing, the portrait, "I hope your' son isn't 
queePl** It was, ironically, the veiy question 
Forster's Whimsicality- seeins calculated to 
deter. 

As to being "queer” (a wjofd Whiich recurs 
with amusing frequency in Forster's letters), it 
is not really admftted.here until 1913 when he 
writes of “teaching English to eleven police- - 
men of extreme beauty''. This cOiries, signifi- 
cantly, in a letter to LyttQn Strachey who, satfo 
ized as the outrageous Rlsleyjn Afeurfee, was 
evidently both an example and a timat to the 
strangely pre-sexpal Forster. But that Maurice 
had been written, that Strachey had read it 
(and been its most perceptive critic) were signs 
of the tremendous change' that by now was 
affecting his personality, and which the war 
intensified. From the start he was 'free from 
Illusions about- the war, .scorning Malcolm 
DoirliDg's 'romantic attitude . to it In a letter of 
unprecedented vigour. It was a test- for, the 
humanisin he’d written about, and for dd 
friendsblptk Dried; up as a t^ter, Forster be- 
/caihe suddenly fierce about life; even the Z>bt- ' 
lings, who were so > good at encouraging' 
“queer” things, might be forsworn: there , 
•would be a “sorting of obe's private life", 
“some-queer regroupings". One of the queerer 


'fLaWrenCe fa vfolent, 8s always, and l ajfa-iHdr ' 
lent, .as. never . .- :’L A Completely neW' {tel&^ 
asser tiyenf ^ is found ; a nd li^ addrqsaes LaWf" . 
ence asi q /'deaf inipe^dpierii Tahatio Who: has 
nosed over his own little seipial rpi^^ untlliba ■ 
rielid'yeS that there is ii0 ofiter p8lb.fo.r bthete to 
take". It isa remark wUcri pn^igures by ^teeii 
years his reactions to Lawrence’s "tomogra- 
phy and Obscenity”, Wfth'its mistnist of "self- 
Inclosure" and qfWhat Fbfeter was.tp cali-any 
“tepdeqey te live ip lijtie private cliicles of'ex- 
'dtementj rather thaii in the passionate outer 
life of personal interchange'*.- Already Poster • 

' lifts identified, the cbilUadiction between Law- 
i;:f^re’s /strength of sMual I in tuition and the 
-blind .repetitiveness df his prescriptions, a 
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paradox manifest in a letter of Uwrence where 
he analyses the dynamic of Forster’s writing: 
all his “thinking and his passion for humaiitty 
amounts to no more than trying to soothe with 
poetry a man raging with pain which can be 
cured" - though his suggestion of how Forster 
• might cure it is comically wide of the mark: 
**Why can't he take a woman and fight clear to 
his own basic, primal being?" 

Was Forster “raging with pain" or was he 
happy in his half-unconkious, half-elected 
celibacy? In the letters the strongest personal 
feeling is reserved for Syed Ross Masood, a 
large, handsome and flamboyant figure whom 
Forster coached in 1906 and fell in love with. 
Masood encouraged Forster in a quite new 
language of friendships it was a procedure — 
like the physical warmth of Latin male 
friendships in Wher^ Angels Fear u> Tread - 
which moved and in a sense deceived Forsier. 
for while Masood was ucversexually interested 
in him he none the less spoke and wrote t»> him 
in terms far more passionate than any other of 
his correspondents. Forster was obliged, and 
thrilJed. to reciprocate, but again it is clear that 
a deployment of rhetoric conceals the uneasy 
reality: for Masood the endearments are a con- 
vention, for Forster they are a nervous and 
exhilarating expression of the truth, and given 
greater authenticity by their foreigiiness. Tlie 
natural decline of a friendsliip that has to be 
maintaincdacross years and continents i.s seen, 
in Forster's letters, as the withering of an un- 
requited love-nffair, full of reproach and in- 
stantaneous forgiveness. There are brave 
jokes, which create at the same time us they 


explode a fantasy: “It’s an awful pity when 
people who love each other and might live 
together don’t. I’m coming to live with you In 
our old age, but till then you must make some 
other arrangement." TItere are hurt shorten- 
ings of terms of address; reproof for inatten- 
tion - Mnsood now only writes formal letters 
five lines long-is followed by n spilling forth of 
sentimental memories of a visit they made 
together to Tcsseretc. and a moment of uncer- 
tainty- "I expect the above will be rather queer 
to you". There is the unavoidable recognition 
of tl»elr distancing and Forster’s plea “Try not 
to forget me.” When it comes to his relations 
with Mohammed el Adi there is none of this 
moribund reliance on the word, no writing at 
all. 

The only cry of pain is associated with his 
initlHlion into sex, and flie convulsions of self- 
asscssnierst tt bring.s jihoiil. "Ye.stotdjiy. for flic 
firsf rime in my itl'c, f f>sirfcil with rcspcctahil- 
iiy”, he writes to Florence Uurgei . It ImJ been 
a random encounter with a soldieron the beach 
at Alcx.indria, ironically the scene of an earlier 
homocrotic rhapsody on naked Arab bathers 
written for G. L. Dickinson’s enlightenment. 
The new incident has a typically ominous inevi- 
tability: “I have felt the step would be taken for 
many months”, and provokes an unhappy self- 
justification after its unsatisfactory conclusion: 
“I am tethered to the life of the spirit"; A/unricc 
i.s characteristically invoked; “It's us if (in the 
novel) Alice Sciiclder] had been ordered to 
come and then dismissed at once." And then, 
through the euphemisms, lie articulates 
movingly his personal crisis: 


The life of hopes fears fancies ideals nicmi>rics - all 
the unsubsliincial fry of Ihc spiril - 1 am weary of 
feeding on it. even if, as seems likely, I am ti»> old lo 
change to other food. It's not good enough because ii 
isn't all. Perhaps - but I’m not hopeful - it may be 
better for the next generation, even for the men and 
women in it who are like me. My life has not been 
unhappy, but it lias been loo dam lop sided for words 
and physically dam lonely. 


It is an emphatic endorsement of LawrcMicc’s 
diagnosis. 

It is also highly revealing that lie c.xtra- 
polates from his experience at once a farllici 
form of prophecy: “it may be belter f»ir the 
next generation". For the reader of The 
Longest Journey and Howards End, not ii« 
mention Maurice, the conviction that the siil- 
fering of the (literally lop-sided) Rickie, of 
Helen Sclilegcl, Leonard Bast, Maurice Hall, 
is (I sacrifice maile in .secure a new t)nlcr is 
slrcngtheiicil hy Forster's looking ahead in his 
letters. 'I'lic visionary ends n| these mtvuls, 
which ,'igninsl all the odds ins'sl on the possibil- 
ity of new happiness, u new integration, iilnio.sl 
a new sex, are surely a covert assertion of 
Forster's homosexuality, its needs and the 
needs of all his kind. Out of loneliness Forster 
wrings a consolation for the lonely. The unpub- 
lished Maurice itself was to become a strange 
token to a future generation, shown to the 
selected few, like Isherwood, who had inher- 
ited the world that in Maurice could only be a 
fantasy. Like Housman and with total accuracy 
Forster looks to an unborn community of 
homosexuality. "Apart from the joy of all 
this'', he writes to Florence Barger lutcr of 


The Everyman man 




cx<iuisitcLy produced series “The Writers of 
Wales". Untetlunatoly, as J. Kimberley 


rr vr Makes ffiiUe olear»vRhyp*s veifpe and 


0708308465 


,&^st ^hyshad a vision’, he looked Ceievyard to 
: . the day>;^heh th^: ’’great 
j • “wQildUfetat^ w'dlun Us grasp". Fpriunatcly . 

. UiV^0D;w^.shat6d Mi, 

; . ; . pattf ajiid Ih' 1^5' the iVvp 'of thein toundedl . 
^ as editor. Wllh- 
. sv.in flv6 yes^ b^n.pubUsbpd at a 

shil)^hg:^cl)V^ 

jiad . been ,'sold. iRevievdng 
Rhys’s lUen^ Eyki^an Remembers 
^ :CI,iWiji'EdgellRldkWoidwrb 
V i' A;at'anyoi|!^ api^roxitTiately t;dhfpute 

' the accumulated debt .that: the Madlng classes 
: owe .to' the di^ahUer .of Everyman’s Ubraof 
But^R^ was al»'a leading figure in the 
I , /Celtic 'pyilight movement of the 1890s; a 
■' ,, sdeond-rate poet whose best ver^ his friend 
EzraToiuid thought /'damn good*!. Ii is thi^ 
^de of his "literary work that has led to his 
inclusion in . the Welsh' Arts • Council’s 


Anglo- Welsh literature at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

' As this is .the first separate study of Rhys 
both as a'bookinan* and a Welsh writer it is-a 
.great pity, that a inerie ^th' of its sixty-six pages 
of t^t (bieiwdii'it seenis, entirely onsecondaty 
• sources) c^n^ers^his editpiial achievements, 
.while Hhe rest, is devoted' to his biography/ 
ppdtnStitraTulatibns .and status in Anglo-Welsh : 
literatiCTe.’If Roberts had delved deeper into 
Rhys’s carahr ' as it' bookman his slim study 
would have been quite long enough - especial- 
^ ly as Rhys wrote- three volumes of autobio- 
■graphy. As it is, he tadtly admits the absurd- 
ity of his Welsh emphasis; “however minor his 
poetry or. ambiyalent his Welsh attitudes 
there can be no doubt of- the importance of 
BrneS;t Rhys as an 'editor'’. 

Born in Isliiigtori in 1859 of an Engll^ 

. mother, Rhys spent only six jfears In Wales 
before his father, a wine-merchant, moved the 
family to MewcastlO-upon-Tyne. lUys's sense 


of Ills Welshness was fostered by holidays at his 
grandfather's Carmarthen home, but for the 
rest of his working life he lived in England. 
From' l^»;WUun)ie his job as a 

19^;, proud to be a 

His first Uteraiy job was as editor of the 
Camelot Classics, a shilling series published ut 
the modest rate of fifteen volumes a year. 
Through his editorship he met most of the 
young and needy writers of London, often em- 
ploying them as volume editors. In 1891 with 
Yeats artd .T, W. RoUestoii he founded the 
Rhymers' Club, whose members met regularly 
at the Cheshire Cheese to drink and road each 
' other's wistful little poems. In no time at all 
Rhys had acquired a reputation as. a inaii who 
could have written famously delicate poetry 
had he not liad to earn his living as a publisher's 
drudge. Pound, whose judgment in these mat- 
ters is poor, thought that Rhys had sacrificed a 

talent forspinning “Welsh, gold" to “much edit- 
ing and hack work", 




instincts 


ftpmiNorfic 

ral.w frtaffidency. Amvsing.l/ lUustrated by 


Purgatorial flame 


Mohammed el Adi, "I feel, moredt-j, 
«)leinniiy and think of what youonS 
llie possibilities of human intercoun*!!: 
beginning." With an unconscious Si 
writes to Siegfried Sassoon of 
done !is well as I can do it, and I kao»n{fe 
else who has done it, though possibly 
right thing, sliuming our clumsy cL l 
biiiied in n hundred drawers," " 
Bill if Maurice sought, and predict a«- 
numity. and a whole community of 

its libenuingeffccl on Forster was only mai* 

III. His euphemism for homosexuality in J 
letter - “You will have guessed thesoitoItiB ' 
It was the Maurice sorf'-isdisturbiDdya 
the traumatic declaration of Mauriawt 
family doctor that he is “an unspeakablen (4 
Oscar Wilde sort". Such feelings identi^dxa ’ 
selvesonly by furtive reference to otbwtii^ 
iiiiJ the ForMcr who returns to EngbuuiuilSii 
does not find a country alerted or flwujiKrit 
osed by the experience of tragedy btittitaa 
"club land and drawingroomia” ^ was tfe 
when he left, the “unbroken front of dn» 
shirts and golP'. It iswith asensethatlitem 
makes nothing happen, and with nathdift 
tration. illness and depression thatPonttrCB 
to get to work in England. It isadusxdi 
Mary Lago and P. N. Furbank^wussifflii 
Forster's letters to the press at (bis lis 
authoritative, sarcastic, imf^sslooed, ikj 
would form u telling counterpart to ibt prim 
correspondence and constitute aicfe 
prophecy: of Forster's impending toove to 
the stntus of creative artist to thatofhtm 
critic and commentator. 


Gills to girls 


Pat Raine 


AIJCETHOMAS ELLIS 
XlieOlberSIdeofthe Fire 
!5(^. Duckworth. £7.95. 
07!« 18091 


InAlk* Thomas Ellis's, last novel. The 27th 
jtiflgrfom, the dance of death was a central 
DUtifi DOW, death isjoined in another culnmi- 
lou* dance by his tif»y half-sister, love - “it 
wasatways called Romance". So muses a prin- 


Fergus, and his life is complicated by — 

the doings of Ins scapegrace brother Mungo; John Melmnth 
these names quickly get distorted to Fhngus - 
and Mango. There is also, both In the rubbishy DAVIDG. SMITH 
novel and out of it, a cow called Violet (once The Music Stops and the Waite Continues 

One of Alice 217pp. Chatto and Wind’s. £7 95 
I nomas E lis s usual ingredients is an incorrig- (paperback, £3.95). 
loie animal; the main one here, however, is the 0701 1 2721X 

dog Gloria, whose attitude to humans is in- — 

Fnr ail David G.Smiti 

the real-life vet serves Claudia as a written a love story, 7 

smokescreen to obscure her inappropriate Waltz Com«'/im« is a 

atTection for Philip; the novel, though, is not a timental education anc 


dpal character in the eariy part of The Other comedyofcross-purposes.andnoentertaining 
Sikofthe Fire. It is Sylvie, herself cured of contretemps results from this stratacem. The 


Guardian to the poetry ofDafydd apGii^' 
perhaps not. At one stage he wukfit' 
searcliing a full-scale book on 
Welsh poet hut he soon nbandonedfep 
jeet because "Celtic literature, 
enre, produces no royallteVW« 
bfeen nny kind of living in 
Rhys would probably be 
except by the Welsh ArtsCouiwlBa^w 
loss wus the public's ^in. 


iGv«', snd (iving tranquilly in a^coid cottage, 
who observes the effects of this universal urge 
and Dtids them unedifying; “When people lose 
ibar hearts they iraquenlly lose their minds 
too, retaining only their organs of generation. " 
(^pudia, Sylvie's friend. Is the heroine stri- 
an unappeasable passion. It comes 
upon her suddenly, lilu a nervous rash. Her 
previous contentment dissolves around her, 
Inviog her disconsolate . It becomes necessary 
forher I against her nature , to exercise cunning 
ud engage m subterfuge. Her infatuated con- 
dition cannot be concealed, but no one must 
pess (he cause of it, least of all the loved one 
hknself- her stepson Philip, whose grace and 
beauty have bewitched her. llie reader under- 
luods the significance of these unmasculme 
([uaiities long before Claudia does: women, 
h>»m desirable and obtainable, are never 
luUy a serious temptation for Philip. 

Usance in fiction comes in many forms, 
some of thent a good deal more disreputable 
ihm others. This exceptionally felicitous novel 
cctilaios a sardonic measure for its own preoc- 
capaiion with the theme of love: some splendid 
puuges from a low-brow love story are merri- 
^inserted into Its elegant narrative. Sylvie’s 
devet daughter Ev^, an Oxford undergrad- 
^cvhoifikovers in heraeif a talent for trash, 
Bthe author of this work, which concerns some 
^temperate incidents on a wind-blown isle. 

act of composing it: “'Safe at 
haven of Fergus's absolutely ghastly 
" '^Toom Ho, in.iho haven of Fcr- 
manly arms. Clgra felt her heart swell 


title phrase, in one of its senses, alludes to the 
flames of purgatory; the thought is Sylvie’s, 
and Sylvie, like an earlier Ellis heroine, 
though with less cause, is more than half in love 
with death. (Eliot's "refining fire / Where you 
must move in measure, like a dancer” also 
finds an echo in Ellis's eschatological image.) 
Tlie author, as ever, imposes on these 
elemental concerns a decorative and idiosyn- 
cratic outline; her way of treating passions is 
effectively unimpassioned. Like Horace, 
though , who supplies an epigraph for the novel 
(as well as being the subject of Ewie's serious 
work), she displays “an endless interest in peo- 
ple’s antics" - and she has devised, to 
accommodate it, a uniquely enchanting and 
exhilarating style. 


For all David G. Smith’s insistence that he has 
written a love story. The Music Slops and the 
Waltz Continues is a manic (angle of sen- 
timental education and frenetic road novel. Its 
protean hero - “Davide", “wee Davie", 
"David" - leaves the cheerful brutality, unres- 
trained libidinousness and downright squalor 
of an unnamed Scottish village where pleasures 
and pains are reckoned “in quarts and gills, 
punches and stitches" and goes in search of 
metropolitan sophistication. His journey from 
country to city takes him beyond London to 
Paris (experienced through a haze of vin ordi- 
naire), Bologna (where the girls and the meals 
are equally al dente) and the backstreets of 
Amsterdam (where everyone is mad, bad and 
dangerous to know and where he is briefly 
recruited by the whimsical Bureau for the In- 
vestigation of Future .Possibilities). 

His gregariousness, seen as a symptom of 
profound alienation, brings him into more or 
less significant touch with soft-pom starlets, 
muddled Vegans, self-destructive novelists. 


Keeping it in the family 


Lindsay Duguid 


GILLIANTINDALL 
Looking Forward 

368pp. Hodder and Stoughton, £8.95. 
0340345063 


Looking Forward is a long, loosely constructed 
novel, chronicling the individual histories of 
several heroines; both the parallel lives of con- 


When it gets down to it the novel covers a 
good deal of fictional territory which is, if not 
exactly innovative, at least less ponderous than 
this prologue might suggest, llie main part of 
the book, divided into seven parts on a rather 
arbitrary basis (neither thematic nor chronolo- 
gical), covers the life of Mary Denvers from 
1902 to the late 1960s. The story is not unfamil- 
iar; plaintsh but sensitive heroine, pretty but 
frivolous girl-cuusin Dodie, the three beloved 
Boys killed in the First World War, queer boy- 


temporariM and the family likenesses of sucr cousto, uriexplaltiea family mysteries. OilUai) 
cessive geiieretions. Part-saga, part-feminlsc- -nhdall is working on a bldgraphy^bf R<^a- 


As editor of Everyman's ^ 
to 1940 Rhys was responsible 
of 967 titles, at that time the 
cheap books In the history « 
Among the 130 titles he edited hi^ 
works by Pope, Tennj^n* 
irawlhoriic, Melville, 

Hugo, Trollope and 

largo output of critical esays R ^ 

discuss Rhys’s influence as a 

for millions of readers iu the 


ttafk ii * EVIL IlCSUi 9WCII 

something wrong. 


aumuiinnu wruiiK. 
ifiiThf tab™.®."*’ had forgot- 


In the middle of all this hack work Rhys 
continued to find odd moments in which to 
pursue his “Celtic arid medieval studies”. 
Perhaps his “Welsh Literary Notes’’ succeeded 
in introducing the readers of the Manc/ierrer 


century Ernest W*yswaslhepiw 
ter of world literature and a 
on the literary curriculum as W! 

book culture, Everyman dw 


' iberviwn^l- ^ eKited, at (he beginning of 
‘ duirtpri °u locality a group of 

I tboa (h» approximate quite closely to 
i : ioKuiDihel! ’5® inventing: chief 

^ St* ^ ® '“'Tlw Scotch vot,’ 

' in MHri-rp'''®,v ^°^'''omen's ficiion.’" As 
novel. Loitering with 
=orresp<mdon«s be- 
‘ ^ tbe \»r rile novelist, 

; sxiijOnie.'n., of omniscience which 

®“^**or of fiction, are 
- The vet in Evvie’a book 


cessive geiieretionsi Part-saga, part-feminlsc- 
ence, Gillian Tindnll’s book also offers a chunk 
of social history and some ominous universal 
themes - the feminist predicament and the 
meaning of life arc two of them. 

Joanna and her insensitive husband Tom, 
sorting through the belongings of Mary Den- 
vers, realize how little they know about the 
past: “"nien all those First World War letters 
can’t be his family." What letters?' 'You know. 
Ill the bureau drawer. You saw them too.' " 
Tliclr young daughter Kate flops down on a 
sofa with a novel by Joanna’s inotlier Dodie 
Denvers; “ 'Arc you enjoying that?’ 'Not 
much. It's plssy.’ " Joanna sees, as so many 
come to scejn the pages ahead, that “death is 
not an event but a permanent situation”. 


book culture, Everyman ai« 
least because he was, as Edw 


least oecnusc no wt», « -- . 

marked, “an absolute^ devoted 

gentle and fine tiling"* 


Small Boys Watch An Aeroplane 
Drop Leaflets 

an incident from 1948- 


' ' ’"-'V, r, avowea:ideai vu ''reiusioft to comoet^’ ; 

;tftewrBputgtjoniiiSwdtrt,him^^^ : .Pmw', letter, 


ititelloctually stimulatirtgi f,*'f 

, indeed, extremely frwk:^ed^ ^g 

sublidiatlhg fdnetion of ma 

qudrltly . developed J^ithsliJ*^ 

PotitfiwVIs here set forti i? ^ -.jas. ' 


: IKe ^ >o^phy.:the fiwt plrta^^rig^^ 

:'u ' ■ aptjroval, the UtierS Bfe |na^^ fotl^ted in Povvys’s deja 

:v;^ : . Mf t6:aiiy: fat^rly was tein^ ' Powys's The Sovereign Ffo^ li** 


tcr-of-fect ahd not em^ 

direct are. the literary 

reaction 16 his fellow write ^ 

‘ taily, wd admirtrs 
fntijTCsted.in Powys , 


■ . Wheift does it come froirig this blown pflpef 

; : , v . 

V V ■; 1 clbuicjs. drifting unawares '• 




warding of those wntw y 

j^are, and. show . th^t his 

petipd.iwas in pai?t: a'delibe _ ^ 

* his;crltical ondintellectua . 

, thm 




avoiding its throat, ’ -li jj. . 




•, than IS' spriierimeS 

' : sugiostthat a re-ttppf#*®®' ^ 

. so-called dqtagd 

: else* both theseqplfecno^ 

arid gbodriisspf ,homb®*l? 


mund Lehmann, and the early part of the liar- 
rative could be a flrst draft of The Baliad and 
the Source. The'narfative progrosses at an un- 
even rate; the emotional scenes of childhood 
om, give way to a dullish adolescence, “New" 
)eii- Womanhood, career, husband, lover. and the 
the younger generation. The book ends with 
Iters Mory’s stepson burning her letters and records. 

Those parts of the book which are least con- 
” cerned with this Time and the Conways theme 
(the play Is referred to by cousin Willie) are the 
most interesting! There are convincing pictures 
of Mary’s voluntary work for an early Family 
lany planning clinic in Kilburn, and well-integrated 
th is accounts of her cohveruon to Socialism. Even 
the section dealing with the . London Blitz, 

althoughclichdd,ismoving.iOnecanalsp-just 

- believe in the later Mary, a world-famous 
birth-control expert, attending conferericea 
and coping with Dodie’s decline into madness. 

The trouble is that the book lacks a strong 
central figure (the excessively detached 
Mory is no substitute) , and the author's panqr- 
ariiic view irieans ! that many other characters 

r-. " ' Lioneli (iSr.lcwef Laurie and mechildren Char- 
!■ . lie arid Joanria (both of whom have a lot of 
{ emotional weightto carry). The book specifies 
settings that are allegedly resonant with, feeling 
V Kilbum/OoirorStroqt> New Yotk - but they 
are hastily drawn and reniain unrealized.: iHic 
narrative lunphes from the third person to itaii- 
dzed stream of consdousriess.at seemingly ra^ 
dom intei^als,::and the chronology is i»me-/ 

'' - times feepti '{Joim was right; Bpt if took aifeW. 

, : ! irioreyBBra man he perlmps imagiried in, those 
hopefolly exhilaratirig da^ as ihe;194^ neared ‘ 
theirend and, bythe timeitcame, Johi) |Wa$'np 
lori^r there.!** Bdoks of this sort need a 16t qf. 
vitality fo' ca^ry them thrpugh jthe.yearst and. 

. • Lodklt^ Fbrwdnidqea not.a^ieve the pecesp 
sary m 9 meDtum;!insteadfof tne sweep of hisv 
■ fery we have a plod thronghitKe recent past.- ; . 

; ' ’ 'ifj^e 1983 David NiifiainiPrlzq foV |Fictioii ha* 
-be^'y^rin.bf 

; : ; . ii(to be'if^Ryie^^ 


•alternative medics, demented mystics and a 
countess masquerading as a roofing contractor 
- all of them irritatingly self-congratulatory 
about their own wackiness. Nor is David in- 
different to his own image: casting himself 
variously as a hitch-hiking man of constant 
sorrow (“I touch the pulse of melancholy") and 
as a blithe erotomaniac, "merry and bright", as 
dapperly priapic as the youthful Henry Miller. 
Retrospectively, he is ready to attribute a 
heuristic importance to this hotch-potch of ran- 
dom connections. He has learned that know- 
ledge (“like fucking") brings only ephemeral 
satisfaction, that the consequence of sustained 
whoredom is boredom and that love is a 
''poisson soluble". 

He is willing to concede that beholds a range 
of indefensible politioal opinions, is unwilling 
to join the Labour Party and contemptuous' of 
“politicized myopes". His professed sympathy 
with the life-style politics of "the revolutionar- 
ies of life" is little more than a by-product of bis 
dedicated exploration of sexual possibilities, 
from adolescent experimentation, through the 
mechanical promiscuity of the "Ouspensky- 
Buggery" brigade, to lyrical monogamy. The 
details of these sundry couplings are not with- 
out interest but the attempt to base a sexual 
mythopoesis on them goes somewhat awry. 
David's claim to be humping history is scarcely 
credible. 

Blurb-writers appear not to cotton on to the 
disservice that their professional overstate- 
ment does the debutant novelist. That David 
Smith writes with “the energy of Kerouac, the 
lyricism of Laurie Lee and the ruthless wit of 
Martin Amis" is neither true nor self-evidently 
desirable. No excess of puff can make of 
Smith’s book more than an interesting and 
idiosyncratic first effort, but it can obscure the 
signifleance of n restricted success; The Miuic 
Stops and the Waltz has nostalgia 

value. It recalls a time in the L960s when Zen 
and the Yaqui way of knowledge did not seem 
transparently absurd, when it was possible to 
argue that KrishnamuTii, Dostoevsky and 
R.D. Laing were saying the samq importanl 
thing*' wiiM.flqmboyarit tfehfebpJtrehia vw.fle 
. rigiieur , ; whefiyacbusiic'guifars,. jiimbje-shie 
frocks aridmQrijuanaconstitu'tedaseniiot'icsof 
rejection: The irrepressible' biurbist’s ednten- 
tion that “anyone under forty" will read this 
book with a sense of shared experience is ' 
insufficiently precise: it fails to indicate how 
much over thirty one must be to pick up tije 
references. 


Poe-session 


JULlANSYMpNS 
The Name of Annabel Lro 
19Jpp. Macmillan. £6.95. 
0333351711 






Dudley Potter, staid, somewhat prudish, is a 
thirty-four-year-old Englishman lecturing in 
English literature at a minor Ivy League coll- 
ege in upstate New York. At an appalling total 
. theatre experience he meets the'atCractive and 
mysterious Annabel Leci wh.o moves in with 
him. The name is not a cplncidence; her sister 
is coifed Lenore;. their rootiieryVusj'pbsessed by 
.the work of Edgar AUful.Poe; .When lAnnabej 
' abnipLIy abandons him, Dudley' fallows' 
her trail to London, to a very odd cottage on 
the Yorkshire coast (decorated strictly in 
accordance with, Poe's aesthetic pronounce 
roerifs), and then to New York, where the mys- 
, teryjs solyed. . ' ' : , 

:;Afl;ei:'th|testpnqs of Victorian 
' Sjmidris hasfeturned to the pi^difit;’']a]nd^fiiids. 
. it'Tather disgusting^ A brilliaflt'bui jaiiri^oed 
eyd., js:'-,cast ..oyer ' pivyindafr* American! 
la^demlcs, ; ha^headed /Yorftehiro'husijie^ 
.:nien/anid^especialfy--ic6ntemp6raryLoiiddii, 
.:in'‘a ^rjes .of vigneltes'whose subjects, range 
feOni'skinhesids to .tKe of a. rich, 

' soUcitpr-t^m-publisheK 
• , As f tale of mystery Th6 Name of Annabel 
periMps isn’t . altogether Satisfactory. 
Cqindlderice.is nTe, the soliitlorf nbt unguess- 
abie, whiie the sudden! changes of mood and 
scene dfslri'cate- obviously witbiritehtion - the 
narrativeJ,Wfaea viewed as a tale !of linagina- 
.,tiori,:hp^y^, apparent, defects uiini into posi- 
: tlve giiailliesi from thfe^a thq bpok iyorb 
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Manufactured mythologies 


Hugh Seton- Watson 

ERIC HOBSBAWM and TERENCE RANGER 
(EdLton) 

The Inveatlon of Tradition , , en 

320pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 

0521 346458 

The subject of this interesting collection of 
essays is the modern phenomenon of "tradi- 
tions’* artificially created by governments, or 
non-goveming dlitcs. with the aim of linking 
their regimes or their authority with the distant 
past of their community, and of strengthening 
the legitimacy of their rule or leadership. Re- 
cent. and less recent, history is full of such 
phenomena. Five have been selected by the 
contributors to this volume. ^“8^ 

Roper has chosen the mythology of the Scot- 
tish Highlander. and Prys Morgan the revival 

ofWelshlanguageandnalionality. Nextwnies 

a fascinating account by David Cannadinc of 
the elevation, by ritual, ceremony and publi- 
city, of the British Monarchy from a very low 
ebb in the early nineteenth century to its pres- 
ent status as one of the few flourishing indus- 
tries in a languishing economy. Bernard 
Cohn's essay on British India concentrates on 
the Imperial assemblage of 1877 in the Vice- 
Royalty of Lord Lylton. Terence Ranger ex- 
amines the floundering efforts of British admin- 
istrators to discover, elaborate and manip- 
ulate equivalents in Africa (his main examples 
being Tanganyika, Uganda and Rhodesia) of 
European monarchies and feudal hierarchies. 

All this makes enthralling reading but raises 
several questions. How far have the contribu- 
tors pin-pointed a specific plienomenon, con- 
fined to a recent period of history, how far 
ji lkdM^^have. they stuck tO; the rather precise 


- mered home again and again as the author 

from his intellectual Olympus looks down on 
"Q" the ridiculous objects of his contemptuous 

HENCE RANGER Yet essentially the five cases discussed fall 

into two main groups of phenomena, ineyit- 
^ ably produced by certain social and political 

sity Press. £17.50. conditions. One is the necessity for a new con- 
queror of an old empire to strengthen his legit- 
^ ~ Imacy by establishing a hierarchy of dikes and 

esting collection of sub-dliles both willing to support it and in- 

nomenon of "tradi- terested in its maintenance. The second is the 

by governments, or need for aspiring dlites among subject popula- 

I the aim of linking tions to create and strengthen among their peo- 

srity with the distant pies a belief in their common identity. This has 

ind of strengthening sometimes been achieved in the past through 
e or leadership. Re- the creation by prophetic figures of new reli- 

iiory Is full of such glons, or more often of new sects within a 

een selected bv the prevalent religion, fn modern times the uni- 

me Hugh Trevor- fying factor luw more often heon a secular 

hology of the Scot- national coiisciou.sness propagated, revived or 

Morgan the revival even created by small dlitcs who have dc- 

snality. Next conies veloped a dialect Into a literary language, 

lavid Cannadinc of popularized folklore and oral poetry, and com- 

reniony and publi- bined research with fantasy to produce a 

ly from a very low national historical mythology. Similar trends 

century to its pres- can be seen among populations which can be 

flourishing indus- called "peripherar but hardly "subject", such 

»3nomy. Bernard as the Scots and the Welsh, 

ia concentrates on Both types of activity have usually involved 
1877 in the Vice- dislorlions of reality that are comic or odious 

ircncc Ranger ex- orboth.bulmockeryorcondemnalionof these 

s of British admin- features do not greatly promote understanding 
irate and ninnip- of processes which historical situations have 
Ills main examples made inevitable. 

and Rhodesia) of The British Raj in India was the successor to 
eudal hierarchies. a long line of despotisms, many of which were 
reading but raises of extra-peninsular origin. The British rulers 
lave the conlribu- largely misunderstood the social structures, 
lienomenon, con- land tenure systems and political hierarchies of 
history, how far preceding regimes, and the efforts of Lytton 
the rather prcctee and Curzon have their absurd aspects. But did 

ydglme* ^fdways.haye 


gfew very slowly, and their in- 
itiators are not known to us, if indeed there 
■ were any: the Hellenic legends of the gods, or 
; ; ' the syilieip gf l^map.lawi ^ other casM 


Egyptians; or Macedonian from Persian, or 
Moguls from Hindus, or Mongols or Manchus 
from Han Qiinese? Western historians of con- 
quered lands have no doubt brought tg their 
^rin the Intelleclual limitations of their own 
. cultures i but 'also a scientific approach to hU- 
itprici^ study which was not conspicuously pre- 
valent tunong the Intelligentsias of those lands 


M : valenl among the Intelligentsias of those lands 

' -v-'Bu^ha.i.S(e^lW-iulet|'.Wl:^rd^^^ British conquered them; or even 

iSlediAstltujionitodhablteojEote^ J.aniong the authors of the classical chronicles of 

i ^iN^.devjsk^^hy.thhlr^ the distant Amble and Chinese past. ' 

' ^ . The inappllcabilUy of Western structiiTes 

;if' ; kra^ti^;Tddi^^ diverge Efom .' this rather ; and instltutionswasofcourse even more strik- ; 
51 ing in Africa, where tribal and cultural units 

. thls booh ml^t hav^ been were more numerous and smaller, and history 

silich ugly, morally, neutral,, much more obscure. However, African 

■ ^ modem jargon as nationalists have shown themselves eager dis- 

; • ; ‘|la3rthgthefpundationsoflegltimacy’\"creat- ciples of their former Western masters In the 
, ; >• .. . qng a tense of collective Identity", or ^mply ‘ Invention of traditions, as the mythologies of 
‘ ' *!!the ttehnique of mass 'mobilization"; But Ghana and Mali, to take only two examples, 

.! j . . "invention of tradition" Is hardly, like them, ; clearly show. 

I n - "yalue^frM’\ Tradition is almost by definition . The creation of national historical mytholo- 

' reprehensible,.somet|iing to be mock^ and gles has been a major enterprise In large parts 

. deplored, and invention implies a sinister, not .ofEuropenotjustinrecenttiiflesbutforcen- 

■ liji aprogiessive.typeofmanipulation.Insomeof . turies past, and has been practised In the 

. ij| these tontributions one senate an underlying, peripheiy of the Britlsh Isles. Tt? idiocies are 

|j. , panfuliy rMtTained, d(sapprovte: it comes to wellknowh, but its merits forgotten, especially 


jan’s legions is a nonsense, but the historical 
research of lorga was impressive, even if he 
was a poor Prime Minister, a chauvinist orator 
and not much of a prose stylist. Sometimes 
myth-makers have resorted to forgery: here, 
as Trevor-Roper points out, Scots and 
Czechs share a melancholy eminence. Trevor- 
Roper’s talents are lavishly deployed on the 
grotesque stories of "Ossian" MaePherson and 
the brothers Sobieski-Stewari. But his elo- 
quence carries him loo far. To conclude that, 
because Irish Gaels occupied Argyll in the nfth 
century, and the Gaelic branch of Celtic 
pushed out the British, as well as the still un- 
identified Pictish language, therefore all litera- 
ture in Scottish Gaelic remained for the next 
1,200 years (300 of these being under Norwe- 
gian rule) a mere "crude echo of Irish litera- 
ture" is. to put It mildly, a non saiiiinir. If 
Trevor-Roper has read, in the original texts, all 
significant works in Scottish and Irish Gaelic, 
and formed an opinion on that basis, then this 
reviewer, who is not linguistically equipped to 
do likewise, will respect his judgment, but still 
not accept it, because others who are well qual- 
ified take another view. As for Trevor-Roper’s 
clear implication that bagpipe music was of no 
signiticance before the late eighteenth century, 
it simply does not accord with the facts. It is a 
pity that this eminent historian did not confine 
himself to MaePherson and the tartan industry, 
on which he appears to know his stuff. 

Forgery of historical documents to legit- 
imate historical mythologies has fallen into dis- 
use, being no longer suited to modern condi- 
tions. The benevolent methods of George III 
and Metternich have been replaced by stream- 
lined dictatorships which can impose straight- 
forward falsification of history by purging text- 
books. Thus, Muslim epics in Soviet Central 
Asia and Transcaucasia are shorn of passages 
regarded in Moscow as tainted by "bourgeois 
natlonaUsm"; and the post-war editions of 
. •fiLoiha^a'i.Qbite'poet, Emlnescu, do not con- 
- and certainly national- 


istic - poem which speaks of the Roiaii^ 
as extending "from the Dniester tothelS 
thus including lands of Hungarian spert* 
well as the whole of Bessarabia, rcaife! 

Moscow, despite its Romanian populajiti I ' 
inviolably Russian ever since the Tsaraifc 
Sultan partitioned Moldavia in 1812. Cjtl 
Poles und Tatars too have had their S 
falsified by Moscow's edict. 

llic contributions by Eric Hobshawaifti 
outstanding quality, surpassing U» ojia r uiaiicii IITBBAniDB 
essays. The analysis in hUimroductioo<rf» 

gorics and sub-categories of tradition uxitf BeWEICAI 

invention is an effective exercise in darifio 
(ion of terms', and in his concluding essty it Kenneth Chun 

has iiileresting things to say, taking eaiplfl 
fromdiffcrentcountrles.onsuchmaticBuih ‘ ^ 

proliferation of public statues and DUiwi 23301 8 (J 

anthems, the celebration of revolutions ml < .^BtnMflfuoUonKUttreti 
the manufaclure of rituals in sport; M«l, gg'ffoSjiMtofi! 
on the association of different praclicuTui : 2^9 2 (S 

differentclusses.Toomanyandtoot^i^iif ^Jbsroefin of Women foM 

ing thoughts emerge from reading Hobslmi „ 

to be discussed here. Tvro minor phtnoani 

may be mentioned which can be partly a) I emh OfikITIID' 
sumed under the head of Invented Trafiia 
and one would like to read nlOLISn LlTcRAi 

them. One is the naming of streetsafUrpolffi lyiMviiiAv^frflfflHan 
al dates (as in Paris and RoniejprPte lomoeo John Alcorn 

Ministers (a galaxy of these, for nraffc,! .. M??.. .! 

side-streets west of Wimbledon Broadii))fl 
campaigns (a profusion of siKh from tk Btirard Bergond 
so-Turkish war of 1877-1878 in sidesttttfii ( 

Balhnm-why?)Anotheristhe«iWtwiH(f 

public buildings of pompous mapificttfla gergonzl 

hating the magnificence of earheri|H,'fd 

perceptibly inodifyiag them by 

cialclasses(StPancrasstaiion,theSttlilW8 21800 0 { 

Dtisseldorf, Moscow Slate Univenily). —filMWeori FIritVoyag 

Maong loufeft A. Dfl S( 

The Invention of TMlon anniaiito 2«53 3 (£ 

admiration, annoyance, disagrwnwrtBl*- . 

light, which testifies to its sustaiuwli^ r 

and stimulus. It should contribute to ikhs 
and refiection among historiani. --.iRFomeftMa 6, K [ 
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.of Europe not'juii;t in recent times but for cen- 
turies put, wd has been practised In the 
periphery of the Britlsh Isles. idiocies are 
well known', but its merits forgotten^ especially 


C, S. L, Davies 

MURI^^ CLAREBYRNE (E^r) 

The LMe Lettorsi An Abridgement 
Selected and arranged by Bridget Boland 
436pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.50. 

0436079034 ' 

'Jiist over two years ago the six volumes of tlie 
Lisle Letters appeared, to a barrage of critical 
acclaim (they were reviewed In the TLS on 
October 9, 1981). Printing some 1,990 letters 
(themselves only some two-thirds of the origin- 
al archive) and providing an engagingly 
idiosyncratic discursive commentary, Muriel 
St Qare Byrne recreated a Tudor family saga 
with an enormous cast; the elderly Lord Lisle, 
bastard son of Edward tV , governor • a some- 


the execution of his 
he dropped dead from 


joy" on receipt of a belatee P 
Letters are n prime sourw for 
relations of husband and wife* (^ , ^ 
dron, tutors and pupils, «(«{!) I* 

debtors and creditors; on hsb^g^ 

Lady Lisle’s case). S 


which played a crucia part n tne ^ 


cess tioou, uiiiip. 
nming, tlioiigli cash 

i,“yTn'Ltra1lc»S^^^ 


242680 (£8.96) £2.95 
TMIflIlt; A 8My of the 
UiinitfioftM9reQtWar 
tonord Bergonzi 

28126 8 (£15.00) £4.85 

-Jh hrol trodnoA In the EngMih Hovel, 
tt06>18H GKnCavofero 

21600 0 (£695) £2.95 
Voyage: A Novel In 
NHoidAt Louise A. De Sahra 

29363 3 (£12.00) £3.95 

uwwm 
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^8 ond John 
ttnB8 (£16.00) £4,96 
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•-JlroildMfuffil 21200) £3.96 

jjyjwgj ja . ■ 

Coro! Dtx 

I 217063 - (£12.00) £3,06 
tRodter ■ ■ 


uy III Hliaiwwn*-.- ■ B 

in no way behindhand). . • geoS? 

Bridget Boland has ®f*|? lQoughy 
10 letters kePt i«»‘ 




(SI 6,00) £4.96 
"Under 
• Sohworz 
(812.00)93.96 


eged wife Honor; their respective children end a«Ire; tl.. « S11^S0.95 , 

Stepchildren by previous marriages; a furthtfr ' r“What? So sooP? IWl^MTIlDV - I 

. SdmundHoward's*^^^ . 
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Ff?® >reer- in^atiori bwause Udy 
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.- galaxypfthecpurlVfrbm.theHingand'I^^ Hussee’spwbij^^ 

Cromw^ downwardSj seen through necetearl-, KfJnIted as a present for jL 

jy te^s^elcalatingpyes: In aclas^by hln«elt ! S‘‘^dmiial higbjW^^ 

; : Is John Humc?, the Lisle’s fafttohim iii Lbn- ‘ !•-{ tinnt nmcluctibn is'retained, ^ j. 
■ : dbui sbtelng with Udy Usie the steering of thd . ! SSome%rD?face and 
;; Whole -ffonaS^^ 

.iSQut^whp.^oddbe cmdliato^ S Andtee^bridgme^ 

mucH),;whpm to. be pn ,orie’s:g[(inrri against;, ^w^would not 
■ . abote: all, hanging - infeTminably ab^ the ' 

. fiouif te catch :thV right ' S^^is^ers^e 

: ^ Wood to help sopie pifce of «tal buri- tif delight ® «! 

fl'Starit p^titonastiCilM for^nstehce, ■; •• 
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Making mock 
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I suppose I must recognize that Robert 
Garioch, whose work is so well known and well 
loved north of the border, is littie more than a 
name to almost all poetry readers south of it, 
simply because he wrote almost entirely in 
Scots. So, a few facts. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1909 and named Robert Garioch 
Sutherland, though he became known to his 
readers .is Robert Garioch. He “read English" 
(in my day we took it) at Edinburgh University 
and became a teacher in Primary schools, first 
in Edinburgh or near it and then, after service 
in the war. from 1946 to 1959 in London, of ail 
places. He loathed teaching ( not children) and 
returned to Edinburgh to work, from 1965, in 
the School of Scottish Studies as a “lexicog- 
rapher's orraman", until he died in 1981. 

It says something not nice about Scottish 
publishers that his first substantial volume, the 
Selected Poems, didn't appear till 1966, though 
his poems were widely known in Scotland 
through little magazines and through Ills inimit- 
able reading of them. Ar many poetry readings 
fin England, too) I've .seen rows of glazed eyes 
light up when Garioch took the floor. 

Why should that be so? It’s easy to say that 
he had an unflagging comiegift - with which he 
could say very serious things. He wrote in the 
true vernacular, as opposed to mandarin > no 
singing robes, no egotistical sublime. He hated 
the powers that be in the Church, in Parlia- 


ment. in the Town Council . in the school - and 
was always on the side of what we horribly call 
the underprivileged. And, especially, he had 
that great gift of seeming to speak directly to 
the reader, without any distance between 
them. 

You could say all these things about Burns. 
A difference, of course, is that Uiims was a 
rural poet and Garioch very much an urban 
one - hence the common linking of his name 
with that of Robert Fergusson. And indeed he 
had a subtle and exact ear for Edinburgh Scots 
- not just the vocabulary, but the rhythms, 
idioms, syntax and tone, which give the poems 
their stubborn, natural reality. 

She sent me to the dressmaker, that ane, 
niv lana-chinncil ninistrcss, ken? her that's ihu 

' wccdic 

of Muccio. (hat ilce 'd twa moiiili hyganv 
eftirdkick that hegoi rr.ic a cuddy. 

Ibei ye'll nlvcr guess? Here's whit Pm savin, 
the full's in murnin, luiksricht fuddy-duddy, 
and keeps, aside whativer wark she sdaein. 
a locket wi his ill-faured gizz, puirbodie. 

That 's the octet of a sonnet translated from the 
Italian of Giuseppe Belli (1791-1863), and it 
comes out as natural as conversation, which 
the original does, too. Garioch had nothing to 
iearn about the techniques of verse writing, 
and, in fact, he liked to think of himself as a 
craftsman, a makar. An important part of 
Garioch 's work is his translations ofthc author 
of that sonnet (and of 2,278 others), and this 
book contains sixty-eight more examples than 
were in the Collected Poems, published before 
he died. Belli wrote in Romancsco, a dialect of 
Italian spoken in Rome, as Garioch wrote in a 
dialect of Scots solidly, but far from absolutely, 
based on Edinburgh speech - and good for 


Donald Carne-Ross that he directed Gnrioeh’s 
attention to that remarkable poet, for they 
were very much alike in their temperaments 
and in their attitudes to the society they lived 
in. Belli could, I believe, be more bawdy than 
Garioch (who intended to tackle some of the 
bawdy sonnets all the same) and inure sav.igc. 
For Garioch, satirist as he w.is. hud loo imieh 
affection for people to be really ruthless, lie 
was. indeed, a man without malice, nevermind 
hate. His weapon was mockery: real anger 
docs come in. but the “reductive idiom" is his 
usual weapon, and it works fine. 

I mustn’t give the impression that Garioch 
and Belli were just a pair of comics. They had a 
sharp eye for the more unpleasant foibles of 
their friends and neighbours as well as a de- 
testation of those with the pennies and the 
power; und love, poverty, death, their fre- 
quent subjects, aren’t to be joked about. I iere 
is a Belli sonnet spoken with Garioch's voice, 
"The Puir Family’’ - and there are many others 
that show the same warm, human understand- 
ing and sympathy as this one does. 

Wheesht nou, mydarlingbairnics, bide ye 

quad: 

yir faiiher's comin suin, jist bide a wee. 

Oh, Virgin of the greiiin, please help me. 

Virgin oTwaymenting, ye thai can dac’i . 

My huirts, I wus ihat yecuid ken hou great 
my luve isl Dinnac greit , or I sal] dec. 

He'll bring us something hanic wi him, you’ll see, 
and we will get some hreid, and yc will cal. . . 

Whii's that ye're sayin, Joe? jist a wee while, 
my sun, ye dinnae like ihc dark ava. 

Wniican I dac Hryc, iriherc'snae yle? 

Puir Lallu, whit’s the maitier? Oh my bairn, 
ye’re cauld? Bui dinnae siaund agin the waa: 
come and I'll warm ye on yir mammie's airm. 

There was, of course, adarkside to Garioch, 


and tlicro are many poems in which there isso 
Cimiie eleincni at all. Perhaps the most aitibi. 
lious arc “The Wire", a ghastly parable of con- 
temporary life clearly based on his experience 
ns a prisoner-iif-wnr. und “The Muir’’, an«- 
iraordinary discursive poem some thirteen 
pages hwg. in which he struggles against a 
forlorn and pessimistic view of life and of Hf 
sorts of truths science, physics particularly, 
supposes to be liie salvation of everything. Not 
that CiarioL'h despises such knowledge, but Ik 
ends where so many poets end: “Jehovah by 
the haitl maun aye lie Koeht’'. 

The mood of these poems recurs again and 
again - (he feeling of being trapped, of wanting 
lobrciik free, to escape from ihecrushingcon- 
ventions and routines of n power-seeking, 
listiiie. do-as-you’re-told society where fR^ 
(lorn is one of the least understood of woids. 

Tlic editiir of the Complete Poetical Works, 
Robin Fulton, has included a number of poems 
not previously collected in book form, found, 
after Garioch’s death, in various notebooks. 
Some of these, Garioch would have tidied npa 
bit, or even excluded: but it’s good to hive 
them all the same. There are also translatioia 
from Greek, Latin, French, Gaelic, Swedish 
and another Italian (Vittorio Sereni), of such 
quality that one wishes he'd done more of 
them. The glossary has been expanded irooi 
that in tlic Collected Poems, but could well 
have been expanded n good deal more, and 
there are helpful notes on many of the poems. 

This is Q fine, solid collection with such 
variety and vivacity in both writing and M- 
ing that it will prove to its readers that “(he 
pleasure of poetry" is, after all, not an empty 
phrase. A splendid book - and beautifullypm- 
duced as well. 
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‘.‘ri' -Watching for ;DoiphiitSi Difvid Constantine’s 
, \ second book of pderns. is agreeable, profldenc 

■: .(mdi at ninety-four.pages, rather too long. My 

Immediate response to it was perpleydty and 
aiienatlbn. For the “classical mastery", 
achieved by Constantine, and extolled on the 
, , ' . . back cover, emails not only a classical manner 
^ and choice of subjects, but also an originaL 



"mbdditiy*' Irt the 

modern, if not anti-modem. Watching for Dol- moment of death: the ghost of a pun on “clap- 
pAhis is as much a book of old poems as a book ping"; the second fatal horn, concealed in 
of new ones. “Corniico/ifa". However, the poem’s language 

• Jhsayihgthisvlamnotreferringprimarilyto -it goes on, “Many are/ And various the ways 
the twehiyTthree pages of the ‘'Hymns’* to De- to Hades" - and its superb rhetorical orgnniza- 
•theterai^ Aphiodite.thatbringuplheiearof tlon (introduction, exposition, exempla, 

' .the volume, or to the archness of the "Mis- peroration), are an invitation to the reader to 
. . shapen women of the Fairhope Road Ehtate"' reHranslate U. For surely it cannot have been 
• I .. whose, breasts “are not discovered through a . • composed In the vernacular? 

|! thin chiton", but to an ostensibly contempor- The musty smut pf “Prjapics" and “Jour- 

arypoemlike“SadEnds^,whichonecouldcall ' neya"illu 8 tratestheSamepbint‘.alitcrai 7 car- 
apiem of Roman satire in English. In it, Con- bon-dating might reveal them to be two 
stantine adopts the persona of a dusty thousandyeBrsold,andsQ,inasenso,theyai‘e. 
academic praying for a dignified death fdr him- Even the repeated irreverence of calling Zeus 

_ se'f - unlike those of some of his colleagues, “a big noise" is not a disabused modern opin- 
's . who penned the University equivalent to iop: it too is antique. Constantine’s Mediterra* 
LM Grande Boujfe: nean figures, his Persephone and his Lazarus, 

**f'‘”^*"*^J*' .i 1 , ■ aw holdly autonomous. There are very few 

d S«|.be''dh.rar»"ul“wdSli™^ 

Surprised by his servant and modestly clapping to «" ’^rW,ahd the most notable 
le ' BvTke'yComueople Pomogr^hlds, . ncantly, is the title-poem, in which our time . 

■I- Died with a sudden shout. fails to catch sight of that of Dionysos. Other 

iL The Jokes are ^d: the absurdity of the faint E”"! brassily with “Usten" dr ' 

Children, attend", but in this one, there is no 
^ ^ • contact and no confidence: 

* We bad not seen the dolphins ' 

But woke, blinking. Eyes cast down 

• ■■‘..ThcforlpiMy afe^^ to 

■ appearing (or the ;flrst ! • land -in, the clty*^- and itt dltimsy ■ sound r the 
w,.g^rinas ^ a ’ poetjV . ^:. :ri4iN^^S',!ungaiJUy 'wak 6 ^ 

•“ admit Constentine’s oWn dis-' 
! - . ■ 'appoinftnertt. Hence, perhaps, the fixity of His 

. ; j . .. . cqnce'htmtlpn, to rest of 'the 

•hw iruL^u ■ ; ' yplumebnthecfa^^^ 

T short ’fl^dpa^sjona^ 

pluB; thO ms.: dri^ .pf ; ihp poefna pf Wc death that botfan and 


[risK' 

0 9Q7;i^?6-Qj9;^ 




came a ghost of my conscience 

work became memorials to it". 
afterwards, he became a father himself, 
a powerful claim on the biblical 
miracle of the little girl raised from 
His bleached, conceptual 
superb sense of texture, emerges wj" ^ 
more credit than Hirst’s fa^^hnlcaliy J 
flower-drawings, the rather cloudy 
Pybus (“Wise artificer of silence', / ^ 

the lode of light’’), and Constonline s-on^ 
occasion - insiifficiciitly Rllkcan 
Helen Dunmore’s first collection of 
at its best when giving unadorned, unpr«« 
tious accounts of quotidian ' mj. 

ments from childhood come to d>e ^ 
announced, shorn of the histpricla 
dating and framing* that It 
in for. A poem such as “Ollie and CharW 

Andrew's Park" Is like a private jotting. 

is fresh and satisfying: 

Daffodils breok In the wintry bushes 
and buie and Charles in drnb jwrktf 
run, loKing us wait by the swlnp- 
Under cskimo hoods ihoir hair springs 
. 'dun coloured, child-smelling. ^ 

Tlie speaker is unwilling to fjjjem 

tweei) the boys - or even to rj^y. 

as hers. We are left only vritb theif ^ 

' iah names, the one L,.-a]neci 

• abbreviated, coaMngoddlyw*^^^^ 

the park. It is an occasion, and pr ^ 
pleasure, from which the ^ ^ 
have been excluded - as they ar® .ha'afe* 
. ■ The feeling of resentment - or 
case,. tte refusal to resent - is a 
throughout the book,.som®t*®“® ^ jj |i 
ijiuniour or aggression, f®® ■ .*!„ 

■pathos, and sometimes, unfortuna 

by.ovetSanaousnessintopretensi • 

• shrill most of the way 

heedless inversion and ellipse! ^ teiei^ 
tor / 'his voice, slender along tn ^ 

' wiHe,*’- “End here* L 

^frorti a M^ough figure in 
. woraen^ and whhe it « 

; .Di^n?p(fl> endta^ 

^^meti'mes Incompetence. Mauy 

‘ and epij^hanic; "Still the djm* ^^' 

'. T#r\>,nfii^r«‘overcani®th... 
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Improving on Broadway 


Phi lip French 

; bernardf.dick 
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I uiiiaQ Heilman first went to Hollywood as the 
i »i/e of the New York Jewish playwright 
Arthur Kober in 19M, ami left two years Inter 
as (lie mistress of the West Const Catholic 
Bovflirt Dashiell Hammett. Kober got her a 
jobasa$50-a-week reader (orstory analyst) at 
mom. which gave her an education in screen- 
writing. and he probably taught her far more 
about dialogue than she has ever acknow- 
Wgcdi for though now largely forgotten, his 
Yorker tales about life with the lower- 
D]iildk<lass Gross family in the Bronx and his 
pisys reveal a remarkable car for American 
; demotic. 

HiDimett passed on to her his peculiar com- 
' tinalion of bloody-minded individualism and 
Irfi-wing politics, taught her a pared-down 
Kyleof writing, and provided her with the plot 
soorre {Bad Companions, William Roug- 
" bead's 1931 study of a famous early nineteenth- 
(nuuy Edinburgh libel action) for her first 
play 7^ Children's Hour. He also immortal- 
iztd their relationship (a matter not even 
toociud on in this book) in Nick and Nora 
Cbulu, the wise-cracking, hard-drinking hus- 
, bud and wife detective team played in a series 
(d Tliffl Man movies by William Powell and 
Myraa Loy. 

The Broadway success of The Children’s 
ffiwbrcught Heilman back to Hollywood as a 
S.SXI a week writer for Samuel Goldwyn , the 
indepudeot producer who persisted in engag- 
: ingpruligious authors from other media after 
mariydHappointmenls, that included being let 
dew by Maurice Maeterlinck (the tycoon is 
; uid to have fled from the writer’s room 
weanuDg, '*My Qod, the hero’s a bee!’’) and 
I ^h«dbyBcniardShaw(“Thctroublcis,Mr 
t fwffjTi. Ihal you are only interested in art, 
^lamonlyinierested in money’’). Hollman 
SA W weft 'rt\h Ooldwyn and perhaps the 
raMtiwnictWe aspect of this book is that the 
»'ras (bat HellmsD adapted from her own and 
.,„/^P^^^P^*yswere.mudi betterthan the 
: t*’ *hc larger 

’ despite, the restrictions of the 

hoi.fiw ^ constraints of the 

'• P*' 9 duct of Hollywood has 

fromih^ , to that of Broadway 

, ^«=rly.i920stotheprcsent-dn^ 

assignment for Goldwyn was 
Jifij successful sijenl weopic, Park 

'■ ^ihoro^iS dear that she. 

i afiinher association that lusted for 

The 

' 10 th» 98 These Three, contri- 

®«ofhi*.„ Goldwynisms. When 

Will Hays, tlic 
, ''plied: mercurial mogul 

I ^^ns" make them 

photo'^ ■ 

^ W A/n 1 !? classics; 

•H'ellP'on’s ■ 

Wyler.. 


Wies Committee. I„ 1957 , the year after the 
Hungarian Revolution, Goldivya re-issued 
North Star as Armoured Attack with a com- 
mentary and additional newsreel footage that 
turned it into an anti-Russian picture In 1981 
when questioned by Professor Diet, Anroii 
Cop and could remember nothing about his 
involvement in the film. 

After North Star, Heilman adapted her 1944 
m The Searching Wind for Hal Wallis, who 
produced the film version of her Watch on the 
Khme that Hammett had adapted under her 
supervision at Warner Brothers in 1943. Both 
were nttacks on American isolationism that 
called for action in the anti-fascist struggle Bui 
The Searching Wind, being set largely in 
Europe with a prevaricating American diplo- 
mat as its wciik protagonist and a left-wing 
Journalist its its moral heroine, offered a con- 
spectus on the twenty-five years of American 
foreign policy since the end of the Great War 
■ that went far beyond the Popular Front simpli- 
pitles of Watch on the Rhine. It disappeared in 
the slough between World War II and the Cold 
War, and was her last film work for twenty 
years. 

After refusing to sign a loyalty oath that 
would have given her an almost unpre- 
cedentedly lucrative writer-producer contract 
at Columbia in 1947, and then five years later 
taking the Fifth Amendment when called be- 
fore the House UnAmerican Activities (Com- 
mittee, Heilman became a black-listed victim 
of McCarthyism. She could never have been 
quite as desperate as other Hollywood outcasts, 
and her stories of being reduced to working 
behind the counter at an unnamed New York 
department store don’t quite ring true. She did , 

translations (and was not above getting a pair , 
of Harvard graduate students, one of them the 
future critic John Simon, to do some unac- 
knowledged donkey-work on her version of 
Anouilh’s The Lark). Eventually she had a big 
success with her Broadway play Toys in the 
Attic in 1960, and after a lucrative film version 
of this, as well as a 1962 re-make of The Chil- 
dren's Hour, Hcllniiin returned to Hollywood 
in 1966 as author of„ that hysterical .T^^s... 
melodrama T/te Chase, a black-edgpdpos'traid.';- • 
“from Dallas with Malice", a refracted fable 
about the Kennedy assassination, tliot Sam 
Spiegel produced and Arthur Penn directed. 

This was based on a somewhat primitive 
television play and novel by Horton Foote, and 
though the movie looks like pure Heilman 
(sinali-town gothic Little Foxes stufO Dick has 
come across an unsigned 1959 screen adapta- 
tion ihut is virtually a blueprint for the final 
film. On the evidence of this he denies true 
uuthorsliip to Heilman. The fact that it bears 
no signature suggests that Spiegel was once 
again using a black-listed author; after all Dal- 
ton Trunihu of the origiiiul “Hollywood Ten" 
had scripted Spiegel’s 1951 movie The Prowler; 

'I1w Bridge on the River Kwai was the uiicre- 
dited work of Carl Foreman; and the prepara- ' 
tory trenimerit of Seven Pillars of Wisdom had 
been done by Michael Wilson, though Robert 
Bolt took a single credit when Lawrence of 
Arabia appeared on the screen. It is just possi- 
ble, therefore, that Heilman herself did that 
1959 script -r this could explain why. no one ' 
challenged her rlghtito a sple credit wht)ip the. 



Heilman arriving In Hollywood In 1935 to work as a 
screenwrIterforSamuelGoldwyn, reproduced from 

the book reviewed here. 

chapters of careful research and analysis of the 
other Heilman pictures,' he breaks loose with a 
concluding chapter called “The Significance of 
Julia", It is as weak in the area of conjecture 
and judgment as his opening chapter is strained 
in the way it leads into the book through a 
corridor carpeted with protective academic 
argument. 

One is indebted to him for demonstrating 
that the name of Miss Heilman's mother, Julia , 
recurs in her work (for example, a character 
. added to the film of The Little Foxes, a major 
figure in the play Days to Come). But many 
critics, myself included, have expressed certain 
doubts about the identity and reality of “Julia", 
Lillv’s teenage friend, the rich American 
socialist who fought the fascists in Austria, was 
murdered, and brought home to America by 


the author. The story seems too much an amal- 
garn of themes in Heilman’s own work and 
stock situations from Hollywood melodrama 
of the 1930s and 1940s. 

It has now been established to most people's 
satisfaction - though Heilman has refused to 
comment on the matter - that the model for 
Julia was Muriel Gardiner, whose life and 
European underground activities uniquely 
match those of Heilman's heroine, except for 
two factors. The two women never met and 
Muriel Gardiner survived to write her recent 
autobiography Code Name ‘Mary’: Memoirs of 
an American Woman in the Austrian Under- 
ground. This puts a slightly different complex- 
ion on Dick’s earnest discussion of Julia In the 
rontext of Heilman's life and integrity, though 
it does not necessarily undermine his claim that 
the film is a turning pqint in Hollywood’s treat- 
ment of feminine friendship. 

Perhaps nothing, troubled the standing of 
Julia so powerfully as Stephen Spender’s arti- 
cle on Muriel Gardiner’s autobiography in the 
London Review of Books (July 7, 1983) where 
he revealed that in 1934 he hod been Muriel 
Gardiner's lover in Vienna, and that she has 
appeared in his World Within World as the rich 
American socialist expatriate “Elizabeth’’. 
Spender’s book might well have been one of 
Heilman’s sources, for back in 1952, the year 
she appeared before HU AC, it was a key Cold 
War text for the Thirties Generation. Spender 
was drawn into his brief, heterosexual affair 
while visiting Vienna with his working-class 
Welsh companion, Jimmy Younger. The 
parallels between Spender’s confessional text 
and Julia, irresistably suggest the possibility of 
an extraordinary Viennese comedy of the 
1930s, scripted by Christopher Isherwood in 
the style of his Austrian movie extravaganza 
Prater Violet, called “Lilly and Julia and 
Stephen and Jimmy.’’ 
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Viewpoint: Hollywood and politics 


Richard Grenier 

Wlien Raul Alfonstn was elected the new presi 


. C. «Hv*.riised who doesn’t want to use a film to make his chants from the US. Britain. France aalli^ i llw W V 

Gaulle’s favounte film was widely advertised j„jeal with some social i)roblcm, •Uiimp weapons on these couoit«{^ 

tobe LeCiWei/fl an'Oviecntirelycon imnmve the world. The whole thing has USSR is not mentioned). Under Fn if ‘ — 7 ~ 

sonant with line politique de grandein . ..i.krIv tied to politics, that . given a * lackinim . Nick Nolle) shows Ameiesj, w. AfldreW Hlslop 

I myself once made the diplomatic mistake becom watching Hollywood's nalists. Uie heroes, deliberately ; 

of reporting on the front page of the «in,«ciHlfp readina some kind of from Nicaragua so that the Sanding,.. WCHARDROU) 


The well-stocked larder 


dent of Argentina, the Af™ York Times, in a of Hen r^ production is almost like reading some kind of 

special profile, felt it important to mention that Times Book political opinion poll. The sanre wave of 

of his favourite films was Alain Resnais s preferred movie was Hdchcock s . P Ro„„ld Reagan into 


fiercely anti-Soviet Firefnx and Sylvester Stal- 
lone’s pro- Vietnam Green Beret Fir\i Wood. 
Rut Reniibllcan set-backs in the off-year elec- 


one of his favourite films was Aiam » preierreu aood-natured nationalism that carried Konaio Kcagan .mu 

///roift/ffmeAfowAiMotir. which the newspaper which canted me dmner. and a movie-goers Clmt Easiwo.id s 

took as supporting Alfonsfn’s reported anti- scolding by Dr who ^ fiercely anti-Soviet Firefox and Sylvester Stal- 

military. and^tentially onli-Amencan. senti- f,|ms being taken ^ lone’s'pro-Vietnani Green Beret First Wood. 

ments^hen President Francois Milterrand of major statesman could ^flectioii But Republican sct-b.icks in the off-year elcc- 

vZc. had a spedal screening of Costa-Gav- exprcss capnm P,,,^bcr. 1982. gave the green light to 

ras'sWwspiS-whichincompletecontradrc^^^^ Carnfi’s Pa- Democratic opposition. 

tothefindingsoftheUSSenate’sChurchCom- Kane and Marcel Camfi s L« t/i/twrs a Eastwood and Stallone, most Holly- 

raiUee concluded that the United States had radix. ja„-in„mpnMhit would wood people are liberal Democrats. It has 

staged the Pinochet coup in Chile - .1 w^ And so « I" irzlns “the early Hoi- been observed by quite a few political mm- 
considered, at least in Washington, an event of have astonished thejenizens of fte y ,hat the Democratic party has hccii 

large political significance. When Andraej Wa- lywood - ■•re-McOovernized" (after George McGovern 

jd?s Mm of Iron opened in Waisaw with Soli- fcrior both socially and ^ „ho carried only one state out of fifty running 

darity at its height, mobs stormed the cinema „f Broadway and he Wes End and w^ wn Nison in 1«72). Judging hylliis 

to sei this celebration of the free >rade-m,on boardmg-houses l lollywood Denui- 

movement. When Solidanly was crushed, Wa- DOGS OR ACTORS --the mo™ re-McGovernized llnm 

jda’s next film, Damon, became another major come the class act „,e party at large. In the past few weeks. I lolly- 

^Jitical event, this time in Paris, with experts Ewryone (who raunts) in ^ has ^ p humiliating a scries of 

^ring over the movie to discover its eommen decided that both B™adwy "w , who commercial failtnes as it has seen in quite a 

on events in Poland. Did Damon represent „ow "cultural wasteland , while tho« who comm r^^^^ ^ high-minded, politically "com- 

Lech Walesa? Was Jaruzelski Robespierre? grew up in a literary civilization can only regret ® 

Ralph Nader made Gandhi his film fitiehe ,he decline in the public prestige ^ |he Dmi/e/sets out to prove that 

under the curious misapprehension that Gan- try's leading novelists. This is not g J, Rosenberg were innocent of 

dhi's refusal to pay tire Salt Tax was u “consum- novelists' own fault, but is parti, a simple mat- Juhm and Ethemo^^ 

?r issue”. Richard Nixon was celebrated for his ter of figures. ..c-.u, .•h«i .in/* AT fCosta-Gavras JillClayburghlpor- 

jevolion to Pii/to/i, the filmed biography of the The rule of thumb m Che US is that a best- nan ■ ' . . of Q^n^ihi 

encral who commanded the US Third Army seller” is a book whrch sells 100,000 cepjes m SiSc 

iitsbreakthroughinNomiandyfalthougliNix- the trade edition. But .f two times 100.000 

nalsoliked 7y,e.Wi,fo/Af„r/, ). Charles de P-P':- i? » Zrid nations because Wes.ern arms mer- 
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mittee concluded that the United States had 
staged the Pinochet coup in Chile - it was 
considered, at least in Washington, an event of 
largp political significance. When Andraej Wa- 
jda's Afrw of Iron opened in Warsaw with Soli- 
darity at its height, mobs stormed the cinema 
to see this celebration of the free trade-union 
movement. When Solidarity was crushed, Wa- 
jda’s next film, Danton, became another major 
poJftieaJ event, (his time in Paris, with experts 
poring over the movie to discover its comment 
on events in P’oland. Did Danton represent 
Lech Walesa? Was Jaruzelski Robespierre? 

Ralph Nader made Gandhi his film fitiehe 
under the curious misapprehension that Gan- 
dhi’s refusal to pay the Sal t Tax was a “consurn- 
er issue”. Richard Nixon was celebrated for his 
devotion to Patton, the filmed biography of the 
general who commanded the US Third Army 
in itsbreaklhrough in Nominndyfalthougli Nix- 
on also liked The Sound of Music), Charles de 
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Aiid so it goes. In a development that would 
have astonished the denizens of the early Hol- 
lywood - whose film-makers felt painfully in- 
ferior both socially and artistically to the giants 
of Broadway and the West End and whose 
boarding-houses hung out signs reading '‘NO 
DOGS OR ACTORS” - the movies have be- 
come the “class act" of the mass-entertaininenl 
world. Everyone (who counts) in America has 
decided that both Broadway and television are 
now “cultural wastelands", while those who 
grew up in a literary civilization can only regret 
the decline in the public prestige of the coun- 
try's leading novelists. This is riot always the 
novelists’ own fault, but is partly a simple mat- 
ter of figures. 

The rule of thumb in the US is that a “best- 
seller” is a book which sells 100,000 copies in 
the trade edition. But if two times lOO.OM 
people went to see a movie, it would bring in 
only sonic $ 165,000 to the producer. And if ilic 
oTCrseas returns were of the same order this 
might rise to 5.330,000, while the production 
cost of the average movie in Hollywood today 
is $in»if7Wr>«- thirty limes this. Proportionally 
speaking, the relalionsliip of scale between the 
publishing and movie Industries might not have 
changed radically over the years, but the Scott 
iFhzgoralds. ErncH l^eraingy/ays. William, 


miLjcar war. 

The cHsc lias been made, altfaou^ the ! 
psicl of a well-crafted movie will jlwj)]) 
vastly greater than that of a novel of conp< 
hie (iiialily, that this hyper-pollticuaiioa 
not actually originate in the dnenabot,. 
films, at least in America, are menlylio* ^ 
a mad already taken by the lumi. 
Kramer, fur seventeen years ait cri&d- 
New York Times and now editor of Ikh 
Criterion, has expressed thq vievtjutar 
the main reasons for the immense hoofiiiii*» 
visual arts during his period at the fna 
the over-politicization of American !iicHr.i| 
People were simply fleeing. | 

But will they flee the movies? Or all 
movies pull back? If so, pull baduih] 
Republican movies, or actually noa- 
movies? The latter is hard to iniagiiu.. . . 
to me ! haven't seen an ambitions, 
qI American movie for a long, loflite 


The Renoir years 


S ociety In which they are made. Best of sit 
Iricft/i penetrates more deeply than ever (t 
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situation in which the tnily biggest bestsellers 
(Harold Robbins, Sidney Sheldon, Judith 
Krantz,' Robert Ludlum) are. turning out in- 
comparably oiore sho^y work than the gla- 
tnour. directors of Hollywopd . Eeal bestsellers, 
these days, ard rarely "^od eildugh”,.to be 
I made into a moyi'e. ' , 

. So It is ^hapS a sad day for literature , built 
has tQ appreciable extent yielded itspreeiril- 
Ineiice tp'tbe cinema, certainly In Its abilUy to 
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The Film 
in History 

Restaging the Past 

HEME SORUN ' 

'Historians and s^detits of cinema will 
find much to debate in this pioneering 
itork, conceptually and methodologically 


! influence public, affelrs or Mclety's conscious^ 
.Mis of itself. Americans pinpointing a turning 
point in public revisionism on (he Vietnam 
War almost invariably indicate Michael Gmi- 
no and Robert de Niro's 7/ie Deer Himler. Sir 
Richard Attenborough's Gandhi became the 
heraldic symbol pf the American "peace” 

■ movement. (It |ied the back luck to be re- 
teMsed last' surhirier the day after a Soviet 
’pilot shot down the South Korean airliner, 
arid, perhaps, in consequence, played to empty 
houses and was withdrawn iriunediately.) 
r What Gandhi is to the "peace" movement, the 
Paul Mazursky-Jill Qayburgh An Unmfirried 
Wothiin has been to feminism. 

The release, just as the American presiden? 
tial caiilpaign is gathering momentum, of a film 


from Niciiragua so that the SandliSfc riCHARDROl'u me arrival oi 

good guys, will win. BeyondthelSS^ APtfloafor FUms: Henri Liinglois and the was an ap| 

Gore, Michael Cnine), baaed on S? Oniinaihique Fran^ise . Cinemaihftq 

Greene’s The Honorary Corutd, dweihS Warburg. W.95. getliiig pco] 

Clirisiiiin vii tiics of Latin-American ttmk ^ 

who attempt to kidnap a US atubasMdfli > • ' ~ ! T~ hvcoftlieA 

7-.'.vi..»..'../,diraiL'dhyJa„eAlefflS7, Ungtois, U«.crr.y.c. niKx'sMjd g™ rjuxlhniih, 

(he inhabiiiints of a small Calitomiaa u, behind th« ceiebrated film library, the Cind- Cmdimilh6q 

slowly ilie from radiation poisoniiufoUittin ' nulbequc Franqntse. wie* a Ihm man who be- Thegovernn 

miL-lear war. • ^ ^ ! Mine a fennan' ^he photographs in Richard itscontrol-i 

Rijod's affectionate, intriguing biography of being the de 

The case lins been made, altfaottgjuhj! . ijn give almost no indication of an in- The conti 

psiel of a wcll-crafted movie will j state in his metamorphosis. The issues nboul 

vastiv urcatcr than thatofanovelnfm**.. , u^{fg,^eof(begauntyoungfilmcnthu.suistis cinema “cu 

I (oddeoly replaced by the i^nign. expansive things, only 

, 7vr*i bulk of the father-figure of the post-war gen- seived but I 

; aaiiM of French directors. things alive 

' have speculated about the reasons for culture’s cni 
, , _ — ;--T ! linjlois'i physical transformation. Road c\'cii though 

I qooits Auden on the fat male wishing to with- bon. Film li 

; disw from sexual competition. Langlois'sown principles. 1 

rn«ni«.nr..»»,n«.c.r.nr.mmpn».nnn«.«., ^ p^gtjon , a cbaractcristic mixturc of gcncr- ives, inaugui 

' olty umpered Idiosyncrasy and implausi- very rare on 

.MW wT-w. I {) that it was a chivalrous gesture to- the war. Lai 

People were simply fleeing. I wrAhis companion and collaborator, Mary tlally the sec 

T M«non, the Marlene Dietrich-like widow of insatiable a] 

movies pull back? If so, pull uwuiir : Lazare Meerson; “After the Eintoalhiqi 

^ ; nr Mary began to put on weight, and so I 50.000 by the 

deetded to do the same to keep her company." order to sho 
^kast it was a letter solution than being at the cinema n 
dtgpn drawn with Mary over food -her rows «ry terms: ' 

titb Lazare were so violent that their Mongo- taught. I ha\ 
its boiler on one occasion discreetly removed [filmmakers] 
!, tekoivesfrom the table when she stormed in and then gor 
bM for a dinner larty. This is my wi 

Once, when stlil slim, Langlois was in such show films, i 

< punafereatingadozenportionsofice-cream Butbypre 

botmd Astaire but whik^ to the mother of the Italian film director much more: 

.v^niilnr the home-arownproduri|W!|«l|. LugiComendni laid him down on his back on memory whii 

Wirni estimates that belweerijW»l^'®|; tokiicben table and ironed his stomach. After of filinmake 

1 VIS French feature films ^^*>“pmcfat,however,thosBwhowished Wave" Frer 

«A»«iiiifihem in France: *®l"'*^"’‘"‘o*hBpedidnotDlwaysfindhimso under his wi 

notallofihcnun trance. y Rivette.Cha 

’k^^veriwCindmalhftquo, to be measured mathfique wi 
fttwAttctrt^toxlin made for him to wear ’ at'd foreign c 
he received hi special Oscar in 1974 for obscure by tl 
unices to the cinomo. dW make thi 

nw Hie diniciihy Jo getting him to move visual techni 
Ming dzcd up for a midnighl-bluc lux- food and foo 
nothing compared with the problems found at hi: 
; ,1^ If* French governraciil when, fashionable i 
‘ Wn j- B u measure, they removed pioning of F 

i secretary- 

(5, ^ ^ I*** C3ri6math6que. (TIic minis- ^ ^ 

ihi was Andrd Malriiux, JZl/IlC/ 

lUNrli ® a literary spcculolor on 

^7.^‘ “nd laagitjary but oho an anclen 

oppression, sliould Michael 

had ImplicAttons far FEDERICO pi 
f^auidiin Frarisols Truffaut Moraldolntl 

introduction to Bditedandti 
^ was a "trailer" to the 170pp. Unlw 
^4ela ’68 riots. It showed 025201023X 

tor crime aiiu '•'-'''t ;. ina S^PvernmODt^TO^ ^ 

of the general disquiet ju U a "Lifeinspite 

® in opdrN/Mi fbe In one of the 


tions and like the other studios setlkdl»fi| 
pie export. France saw plenty of fcfiBt 
bo and Astaire, but while Hollyawdi^|: 
iHipular. the home-grown prodttW^l. 
Chirm estimates that between 
1,305 French feature filfWweieiM«“Wj|^ 
not all of them in 
m Oermauy. By 


Gaumonl groups were 
financial arrangements .wm,™ 

genuine independent .,^ 3 

Pagnol but also a shoalofs^Wn»« 

one or two 

The casual insomniac who catches the late and the Oni-Llberii ” - » ' 

night film offering on television may be for- either side of the Front K 

given for thinking that 1930s cinema is oil two- social cinema of which 

tone shoes, brilliantined hair, hombergs,/c/n-‘ by public subscriplioo. is a 
■ mes fatales, lounge lizards, garters and waifs tor 1940, 

(whatever happened to waifs?). For French low profile tind among W ^ 
films, add accordions, matelot jerseys, con- to stiffen national f ^ 

■cierges with canaries, bombnzined bosoms, fat courage and pride were 
men munching, open-tourprs whizzing down of films werejw 

poplar-lined roads and a deal of shrill singing , ^ ,,,, „onular novels sw 

ab™i''loyie.6''.Pres.rve<lin«lluloid,ng8lcs, jTi lh«»^ 

and dated, here arc dishearteningly resurrect- ,hf meriu of in»^ 

able spirits, a threat to the tidiness ofliistoricnl oreiits aw ... vupannedtbe^C^ 

synthesis ' were settled and Uio j** 

xk * • 'i.' 1 1 B temporarily suspended, 

These two histories come at a Urne of tiostal- . jnn and Hitler was In the 
. gla for the 1930s in France and their' approach g,.j„e ^nd detection 
and conclusions are broadly similar. Neither Is general disquiet just 

concerned With. aesthetic appreciatidn, value Qp^ffues, the forees o* 
Judgments or cinematic techniques. Raymond jagnty "films de cascjne-v’Vi 
Chirat examines cineiria as a refiectioa pf sopi- olaim os his own. Rising ' 

ety and relates categories 6f film to Specific,., of February, 


tingiiislied cast of cultural figures outside the 
cinema (including Beckett, Picasso, Sartre 
Ernst . Anouilh, Aragon) who backed him, wa^ 
the arrival of the US Cavalry in the last reel. (It 
was an appropriate intervention since the 
Cin£mnih6que had been so instrumental in 
getting people, including the Americans, to 

take Hollywood films seriously.) Arepresenta- 
live of the American film companies told Mal- 
raiix that they would not co-operate with the 
Cindinalh^qiie unless Langlois was reinstated. 
The government withdrew- its funds as well as 
its control -and the Cinematheque reverted to 
being the de facto personal fief of Langlois. 

The controversy had raised fundamental 
issues about the crciition and preservation of a 
cinema “culture’’. Some collectors hoard 
things, only to hide them away; they are pre- 
seived but left to be forgotten. Others keep 
things alive and make them a part of their 
culture’s collective memory by using them, 
c\'cii though doing so might risk their destruc- 
tion. Film libraries have been based on both 
principles. The British Film Institute’s arch- 
ives. inaugurated in 1935. did not, except on 
very rare occasions, show any films until after 
the war. Langlois, however, was quintessen- 
tiaily the second kind of collector. He had an 
insatiable appetite for amassing films (the 
Cindmalh^que, founded in 1935, had over 
50,000 by the time of his death in 1^7) - but in 
order to show them. He described his role In 
the cinema modestly and in appropriate culin- 
ary terms: “I have not helped, I have not 
taught. I have put food on the table and they 
[filmmakers] have taken the food and eaten, 
and then gone on to eat more and more food. 
This is my work, to show films, to save and to 
show films, nothing more." 

But by preserving and showing films he did 
much more: he created a cinematic collective 
memory which influenced a whole generation 
of filmmakers and, in particular, the “New 
Wave" French directors who were reared 
under his wing: Truffaut, Godard, Rohmer, 
Rivette . Chabrol. The films shown at his Cine- 
matheque wore oflon not (he pne^ adverfised 
and foreign cinema was frequently’ made more 
obscure by the lack of subtitles - though this 
did make the audience concentrate more on 
visual techniques. But it was all nourishing 
food and food which sometimes could only be 
found at his table since he did not follow 
fashionable trends in the cineino. His cham- 
pioning of Howard Hawks meant that Paris 





Deudlfrom Karsh's porirallof Sophia Loren with herson Eduartio in 1981, reproduced frorrt Karsh: A fifty 
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was the only place in the 1940s and 1950s where 
you could see most of his films. And, at one 
time, almost everyone, except Langl^s, had 
forgotten about the unforgettable Louise 
Brooks. 

Langlois was also prepared to export food to 
the undernourished in other countries - espe- 
cially if he could get some of their specialities in 
return. Programme planners of the National 
Film Theatre in London often found it easier to 
get films from him than from the National Film 
Archive run by Ernest Lindgren who, accord- 
ing to one planner, "never wanted to show his 
films except when he was absolutely forced at 
gun point to bring one up”. And Langlois and 
Mary Meerson often berated foreigners for not 
refoMigine Jhefri. oi^n ;Cp^ dliiemqUo 
f)jropnets. Maiy Meerson bn<^' P'veio irfed Id 
educate tbe director Karl Relsz about un-' 
appreciated British Jilms by showing hJrh 
(without realizing it) his own first film. 

Langlois's methods, however, had their 
drawbacks. Some films were damaged by being 
shown too often or not being kept in the right 
conditions, but, as he never kept proper re- 


is where cords, it is Impossible to know how many; and 
. at one his detractors exaggerated the damage. A par- 
tis, had ticular problem for film libraries is that for the 
Louise first fifty years of the cinema films were made 
of highly inflammable nitrate cellulose stock 
: food to which is liable to become unstable and ex- 

- espe- plode. Langlois, of course, loved nitrate, just 

alities in as the arch preserver Lindgren loathed it. "For 
National him", according to Kenneth Anger, “it was a 
sasierto living, breathing thing that could die of neg- 
nalFilm lect.” His “airing" of his film's might have got 
accord- rid of certain gases but it was not necessarily 
ihow his the safest of ways to preserve them; however, it 
orced at was less dangerous than leaving films, as hap- 
^loisand pened one day, in a courtyard of the Cin6- 
rs for not inath^ue on a hot day. A number of films 

IpemqUo; .y . ;■ 

irfed i6 r ■ 

put un« ' ; at least aegofieie, with the devil duWhg tbe ; 
ng'hJrh /Wdr.lfecduldbeirnreasbiilsbleandexasperat- ' 
1. . ing, absurdly paranoid and superstitious. But . 

d their he 'gave all his energy and all the money he ' 

>y being earned to his beloved Cause. On the day he . . 
he right died he was working by candlelight because his . ^ 
iper re- electricily had been cut off fdr non-paymerit.' 


Encounter therapy 


Michael Wood 

FEDERICO FELLINI 

Moraldo In the City and A Journey with Anlla 
Edited and translated by John C. Stubbs 
170pp. University of Illinois Press. £8.50. 
025201023 X 


judgmeiits or cinematic techniques, Raymond de calcine fj„ j 

Chirat examines cinema as a refiectioa pf sopi- }_ ,,5 his own. Rl5‘n8 '' J;^«s« w^taftgloU’i' pbsession with 

e,y and relarea caregories 6f fita ,6 Specific, fti WSaqreal 


-er^lpn of Toni Wpifc’^,^^ ^ight vv^;^ bhek^pund ^ warded antisemitism- 

tejihWf Jp fa I r*® thdystl7i’ shows now; sensitively' films oirier of the day 


'l; U. acted autocratically "Lifeinsplteofevcrythlng", a character thinks 
ntioR ot juibllc reaction. In one of these h.vo unfilmed fereenpiays. ft is 

^ 'Whlcji the S.taie first whot a Fellini cbaracter ought to think, a;rfr 
'attgloii’s pbsession with curring sontlrnont in Fellini’s 
ttro in his^ftecaiaureat ampliflBivWirejdl9f?P“Py^ 
conipariiti''M61iere w!th'”1Ifr^th|Uiiw:mau5tfofe,^^ 


The script suggests Moraldo’s world for us, 
which is the world of so many Fellini figures: 
streets (n the changing light, restaurants, build- 
ings and fountains, parlies ituming to debris 
and despair. "It is a depressing Sunday after- 
noon. The streets of the Frati quarter of Rome 
are deserted. They refiect blazing sunlight onto 
the closed store fronts. Near a movie theater 
stands Moraldo, waiting. . .". "Later as the 
first white light of morniiig enters through the 


and Guido travels with Anita to his coastal 
home town, an obvious translation of Peilinl's 
own Rimini: He learns a lot about himself and 
bis memories,, arid his fame and the movement 
of time, and [mows now that you really can’t go 
home again; Anita^ who comes more and more 
to.,represe;nt 11^ ittelf,. forgiving, surprising, 
persevering, leaves him. too,, and be learns to 
accept.that. To know what'yoii wan(i in these 
zones of Fellini’s imaginatjon, is to knpiw you 


■■IP 

'k'. „ I 


iliiVl 

l'.j ,c \ 
“Li'l'h;! 


dirty yrindow. Mocnidotrakea up,' Arqiind him . cim’t;havri'ir..;Thare is a re^ltiy in the past, 
are the awkwardly strtriched oift .bpdies.pf Gu{dpsebSj,itU“5rillllvjng“.Butitjsnoloi^er 


js' ^ ‘ pollfi^lrepotteis iire/^daenly'^L^ vered The Midi was 

■ i r 9^9^®^fo®^*!fysfogthcfUm.P|!iUK8 .tioribf lhe-lSttOs,'cames the anaiyris'to 1'944!' cauahton AsthefasctetcfoW’r|^|ji 

‘iiP“P®rt“tk£5.i|S,;’(0 6ll:J)3^ - ■ the dlrectojrj'a$:iJ;,^ 6ht, |s;a ^upporj®^^^ they: provide !a .solidly iweiS remembered rRu«iqn^ 

• i.-rSenafori AlriaCtanslpn^^ .Cailfoiriia, 1 docufoeritedfodology of what both regard as troikariand balalaikas - W.‘nf 

socialist hori?ons-W^ 

v! *: gw ^ted pf the , forced after Aby?s|[ja ,.^>1^.^, 

-WveVBeforeand.aft^^^^^ 

' 'vdi'ew/'lessonS -frpi” 

.capapg. France’s 


ureXn^^ ‘Bu(:rifeaW«^ of the must now be left behind,” 

' 'i Sc ■ .rreenofav thouttb and in mdrgfld/a hineral, In the other screenp^^^ , There is a slightly dated, flavour, to the 

the bi??ht.siin^ fttjxmplays, ^ if fo»|ieipes, with ilieir care- 

kpiMtef 6f intrimB%iir rine Ht^varv Biisv swirllng life coiltimies; «ot (: 'test, Ival^ The cpntl;^^^ a hit facile, bull folly distanced angst, belongatouch loo exclu- 

c^*I;tWnk Fentoi.fo«i^.g.wn*^ rivelytath^^^ 

u Hnp« it.reriimS'llke’a tide.fo Tie Is evpkiiig a process, or pethapsa frame of,; ..coatsqndijtQodyejrtBtentialtsmjBollherelsa 




,^fi(h'in.si)lte of everytmrigj Thelend pfhis,v' • fo^ ;.V.; r .i . 

foerjd 'i^e .'iioet: briqK;.b6^ita]s; and' ufiV^;^^ 

aiisweied quesfjona .for ftpd troTislatqr has provided 

bothered nflhdi Ts; this ;,wM. he is ^vihg'iip the seerios FeiUhi'.latbr picked up in Lq Dolce 
: r^sitfj-tffhiUty be the k)ii''o(^ Vita, 8{^,. Rortta and A/riorcord.. But the in- 


' i'VVSJ 
‘ ' 1 






'i.i V ,t 



the'itfcitdible.c 



wfere! cababi 


i aioyei^^49S7*' <‘h^ ^ ^ ' the edse with which they permit' us to imagihe 

job' .fiims-FpHinI would havp inade. Tljat is a 

jih’e4tlri*t‘.vlivi®|^R^^^ .tnbutjs,6ffOTC5e, tothefili^ i\6hastpitk\\mt 

in/ imiili ’-^ ^yearf 3?*^ V nims arenot bprn on 

rtn and;arnple;mistfo^l’A*d:^ 

•/kjpp/be&riAlhly^; l^'/Sopm^^ 


• I;."';* i 

. • 'j , 1.^,,' 
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Degeneracy incarnate 


The screen as mirror 


Paul Smith 

JEFFREY RlCHARDSand^HOOTALTC 

BestorBrltlsh: Onema aod Society 1930-1970 
170pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 

0631 130187 

Historians interested in the uses of film evid- 
ence are moving away from the sc™*jpy. o* 
newsreel and documentary to that of the urtion 
film. The fiction or feature film is collectively 
produced for mass-consumption; it is what 
most people go to the cinema to see. Hence it 
seems to have special promise as an index ot 


cinematic history” is that of establishing the 
context and the threads of relation between it 
and the films. Richards and Aldgate are fol- 
lowing in the wake of O’Connor and Jackson s 
American HistoryiAmerican Film, rightly seen 
as a promising example of the application of 
empirical historical method to the ossiimlation 
of film into social and cultural history, but they 
are doing so apparently without the fuH re- 
sources available to their Americaii pathfin- 
ders. Richard asserts that “the materials exist 
for what he thinks historians ought to do but 
“lie unused”, except in isolated cases like 
Charles Barr’s study of Ealing Studios. Yet he 
dnd his co-author often seem to be scratching 


being pursued by reference to history. The underlying social cohesion that the doew 
films discussed are “chosen to represent sub- quilefairlyrenectcdaswellassou^ttoartj, 
jeets important to contemporary historians" then. Rigiit or wrong, this is a propotnj 
and to illustrate the preoccupations of their worth lo(>king:it in relation to a represeoliiM 

time No further criteria of selection are elabo- range of I WOs films, just os Jeffrey Rlchanji^ 

rated and we end up witli a somewhat random extension of Barr’s tentative reading of jj, 
scatter which excludes the continuous tracing iMtIykillcrs in terms of the stifling by naive 

of topics and themes and the extended dc- conservatism of the post-war Ubour goitre, 

vclopment of argument in favour of a string of monts offers a line of enquiry which nSgluie 

isolated samples linked only by a common pursuedthroughaseriesofl950sfeatur«;bci 

scheme of treatment. When an interesting tlic format mloplcd here allov^ no sudi loj. 

polntnppears-andtherearesevcral-tliereis lained analysis. The book's anxiety to find j 
no chance ofexploring it. Building on the work sensible and profitable way of drawing on &. 

of Cook and Stevenson, Aldgate suggests. tion film for the writing of history is very niiiA 

apropos oiSouth Riding, that it makes poor tobewcleonicd.buUfitsaimistoderaoMfatt 

r “ ...» _r Klinf Fnr I, mntimfl f hr,rr> ic littla a.. »■.. 


then Right or wrong, this i, a |SandKoHywnod 

worth looking atm relation to I 


worth looking at in relation to a represemuM 

range of IWOs films, just as Jeffrey Sil 

extension of Barr’s tentative reading of jl 
Ladykillcrs in terms of the stifling by naive 
conservatism of the post-war Labour goitfc. 
monts offers a line of enquiry which mirinie 
pursued through a series of 1950s featun^bia 
tlie format mloplcd here allov^ no sudi’iaj. 


■ — 'Z w „«|| CmWIi t acquired his first new identity, 

fififlffrey Nowell-oniltn Sirohemi set out for the West and for Hollv- 

wood, where he underwent further iransmog- 

jjCEaRDKOSZAPSKI rification. He became an actor and performed 

fleManYou Uved toHiite: Ench von ■ . « variety of roles as an all-purpose evil Teuton 
Siroheimand KoUywoiM ■ and - later - acted ns the representative of an 

ji3pp,OriordUnivers!iyPres5.i/'. unsuspected seamy side of Ruriiania. It was 
8195033795 *' ibcse roles that earned him the sobriauet. assi- 

^ duously promoted by the studios, of “the man 

Stroheim was bofn Erich Oswnkl you love to hale". In 1919 he began to direct 
Stroheim in Vienna on Stfpfcmbcr 22. 188.5. to films, starring in two of them himself. His love- 

Diiddk-class Jewish parentt who had recently hate relationship with studios and public be- 
nignied to the city; On Novemlwr 25. 19D9. came more complex and intense. Every project 
htileppcd off the host in New York .sporting he started mushroomed to extravagant propor- 
ihe name of Erfch Oswald Hans Cart Marin tions and had to be viciously cut back again. 


jdpp, Oxford University Press. £7-.95. 

8195033795 ■*' = 

II — ' ' ' 

Stroheim was bofn Erich Oswnkl 
Stroheim in Vienna on Stfpfcfribcr 22. 188.5. to 
Diidilk-class Jewish parents who had recently 
itiffiied to the city; On Novemlwr 25. 19D9. 


■ , , 

ted), when reality was pleasant cnmigh tor 

much of the population and there was an 


seems to have special promise u an muc* ui his co-auwor oiien seem lu - British films of the 19.10s for 

andinfluence upon the values and assumptions for evidence, for example in an area sense tocasugate 

fl935) to //. . . 0968), IS to write “contextual Hollywood are now exploiting, say. •Iij'/wcii ted), whe real y i 

dncmatichisror^.lookingnoton^ tieth-Century Fox archive or the Howard much of the population and there was 

the film is saying” but at its genesis as a com- nawks collection, Richards and Aldgate apear ^ ^ 

merciai product, at the social and political have examined no studio rerards or produc- tTir\\71T 

background to it, and at its reception by the ers’ or directors’ papers and give no indication vJCLLAAJLii V XI 

public. whether such material is extant or accessible. CP 

The Dumose is admirable and the problems interviews nre not used to fill the gaps, though — - - 

are daunting. Jeffrey Richards's introduction they may be an unrewarding souree, to j^dge Stephen iMlllS 


a method, (here is little method on show;if^s 
to exhibit the richness of the source materuh, 
its selection is too limited; if it is to comki 
liistoriciil argument, its scheme istoofragnuD- 
tary. 


Getting moving 


handilvsetsoutwhatneedstobedoncbuldoes by the two that are cited, with Ian Dalrymple 

not altoeether face the difficulties inherent in and Roy Boulting, neither of whom seems to 
doing it. His approach to the question of “what have said much. What little wc do learn about 

(he film is saying" explicitly sets aside recent fhe ctunniercial matrix from which these cellu- 

fashions in film tlicory, but it is not cicnr that lojd gambles on public taste or attempts on 

the authors have any systematic method of film public sentiment emerged derives mainly from 

analysis to apply in their place. What the film memoirs and biographies, with some liclpfrom 

“says" has in the niuin to be taken to be what is the records of the British Board of Film Cen- 

in the script. The "story" Is the message and its sors. Tlic one him of revelation, when 

.principal means of communication, the visuals Richards shows that it is quite likely that in 

are secondary to it and only casually discussed, Sanders of the River Alexander Korda, as well 

and concentration on the more or less explicit as filing yet another set of Imperial naturaliza- 
excludes siieculalioti about the subliminal. tion papers, was currying favour with the gov- 

- One does not have to be a siructuralist or a ernmenl via the egregious Joseph Ball, comes 




. r p. . 

next problem 




"contextual ten with the help of film than that film study is 


-room gnome 


aiil^ The working life 

' ' :SteliriiTtM 9 AiUsterwash fflm6dltorof excep- 

v V on' TViige/ /or 

i kI';: .'^ori(gkri!The son of a well-to-do chocolate 

i'' {- ' niantd^rer, McAllister studied tb be a 

■ paih^rat the Glasgow School of Ajt. He'be- 

ti);; ckhie a cibse friend of Nonnan McLaien,: a 

’ i^oon film maker of sparkling biigirtlili^, 

! and together they ^plored the possibility of 

iu . using as inbriiire. Once they dabbed oil 

■ i j.\ .paintonio the ceiluloid itself: the re^U, a fren- 

v[J', ; ^ of moWhg. blots. Dai Vau^an thinks this 


JOHN BARNES 

The Rise of the Cinema in Great Britain: The 
Beginnings of the Cinema in England 189^ 
1901 

Volume 2, Jubilee Year 1897 
272pp. Bishopsgate Press. £16.50. 
UV00873S1S 


“All the best kineti-projection films are 'made 
in France' ... a case which shouts aloud for 
reform, and there is no doubt it will get it very 
shortly.” This rallying cry to English photo- 
graphers was issued in Diamond Jubilee year 
by the writer and, later, producer, Cecil M. 
Hopwotiji. If effort Is a measure of "reform" 
then.h|lfi\^U.'WBs clearly heeded, for the year 
tl[&Q‘kubject qf.John Barnes's 
^k'/aaW utipre^eAtediCipematic actlvity>lii 
Britain. 

While British technical efficency improved 
rapidly, the French kept their edge. For one 
tbing they had a head start in the nineteenth- 
century equivalent of video nasties. “It has 
come to our knowledge”, observed The British 
Journal of Photography, “that oniinated 
photographs oCa by no means unobjectionable 
kind arc available in certain quarters”. Those 


to-flriipw, or in tKd Piiiewodd cutting 
:i^m,dUrlngtheBllti,surromdedbybarb6d f 

vrtre and ih irtiiioaible system of He PtotoStaphsota bynonteansunob^^ 

; detolhesMcAliteUr atwirk, cart^ng aui of “ 
filn., re-playing then. : ceaselessly on his 
MotSola, hoping thea. as unviolated frag- 
imenta until the last momeut, when he would J'^ln'tony.uhirreUglQus number, 
brilliantly lesiellate them. hapless saint keeps finding his 

Cufting-ibbm canuuradenei like war-time Into a nude and ample &ll-fronlnl lady. Such 
■ camaraderie, isbasedonoftenhavingasbared, ? said lo.bQ. immenaoly popu- 
enenay; The equivalent of the Axis In this case !“ In Pad* ..but |n Britain they .net with som- 
; were film directors, film critics and pioducers I”™ rcPeolions on the role. of qudily In art. It 


loved the new medium and film KquoM 
were shown in nearly every Engli^iown ik- 
ing the year. In fact, there was so mudi mb 
siasm that Paul, who with Birt Acres bad bait 
the first British cine camera after (hesntvilii 
the Edison Kinetoscope in October lS94,t9j 
able to declare n profit for 1896-7 
ISs and 4d. 

There was n rush to design new nuciiiu 
and to adapt old ones, many of them coalu 
ing the operations of camera, printer tad ^ 
jector. Mr Barnes examines each 
dividing his attention between the fotiri^ 
London, Brighton, Bradford and, uskw 
extent, Leeds, where the leadiif eajiae«n 
were concentrated. Like the UmiifeTib 
graph, which was billed in Ihe WwlEsdai ' 
“Macrocosm of Manifold Marvels", tlibix* I 
crop of Cinematographs, Molo-PlwitisoDp«. 
Kiiicoptoscopcs and CicroscopK#^^ 
variously called, all promis^r*^*^ 
rock-stcady frame lines. , 

Most of them, though, seem 
from eye-splittlng flicker. To counU^ ® 
one enterprising French cooipfj’ - 
moat et Cle ot Paris, itiirodu^ 
a sort of fan which wm to be w 
before the eyes while vdAdte 

Capping French inventivenesmth 

wit, R. J. Appleton, one of the 1 m^ 
ford movie moguls, 


iTjnSwheim, replete with claiim to a di.sting- 
uiied civil and military career in the Imperial 
icnke, Having assumed this l(U:ntity he was 
ne?eTableloshakeiioff,biil hcwussn.succcss- 
M an impersonator that the less glamorous 
tnitti was not disoDvered until after his death in 
1957 . l! seems likely that he came to half- 
' kline his own story -* although, us Richard 
looarski relates in th» new biography, he did 
km to invent some new lies to prevent his 
. Ciiholicwife from meeting his parents In Vien- 
ii Meanwhile the “von” stuck, so closely that 
his (liends tended to call him Von rather than 
Efldi. !n many American books, thu one in- 
i (Itded, he h called von Stroheim and indexed 
; endet V, although in European usage this is 
' iKonettevenfor names entitled to the prefix. 


Fven Irving Thalberg could not tame him. But 
again and again he was allowed to start work, 
and his very extravagance was turned by 
publicity departments into a selling point 
for the film ~ ns was the likelihood that the film 
would be us hateful as the stage persona of its 
maker. 

Hardly a single film of Ills survives today in a 
form approaching the one he had intended to 
give to it. His films were butchered by studio 
hacks (Greed, the most famous, was cut from 
forty-five reels to ten): or else he found his 
projects aborted before completion (as hap- 
pened with the extraordinary Queen Kelly). 
TTie real mystery (and tragedy) of Erich von 
Stroheim lies here - not in the banalities of his 
assumed persona and name, but in the fact that 


The great traciition 


' Colin MacCabe 

‘ JUN-LOWflOURGET 

• LtctB^Du undrlcain 1895-1980: De Griffith h 

Cuiiiw 

Wpp. Paris: Presses Univcrsitalres de Prance. 

mi. 

Jl3tlJ7«75 


Jo 9flie a history of Hollywood is to invite 
!-^’*^ahdcTltidsm. It seems a'straightfor- 
■ , *he most popular art ' 

^ j;nn 0 ibc Wet,^ century in a mere 200 
; 'fHJeed be easy to take Issue 

. m Jean-Up Boiirget’s very definition of 
- ® that.Bourgei 

f American cinema with Holly- 

'"ipoh'antiy he remains resolutely 
lotion of the American, film 
h transcends the very dlf- 

production and distribution 


luiu iiiuriw iHugMiB, K*— , K‘ywusiviuM aiju uiainuuuui 

scope”. Amateur history of Holly 

this device was nothing olhef .<a.M'V 


right to left”, s 

sically with the hope 

prescribed moveinciU will not beiw^ 

The main event of Ihe yesr,r 

a focus for all this 0al<* 

Qncen. Victoria’s 

22, all along the route of 

Sion , dozens of ungainly ,j* onT 

into actioii by photograph^ jbe 

hent and America as well as^ 

British companies - 

brothers, ^aydon aqd ^ 
and Sods. PhlHpp Jj 
. Mdrt.r. Appleton. 


who mitde riiphey. Vaughan shares this hostili ; apparently, pnvided it wto not 

ity: fa critical of Jemirip in many Ways; and ' .j. 

often his'critidsDis are misinformed (as iii bis • V^lth- lhoM .strictures,, avoiding moving ob.- 

bellef thtit JenniA^ wta rich)- tte insists -un- might , have, become a' speciality, of t^O 
coavincingiy - that a dnema of technicians ipovie pioheers, Indeed* whilCi in 

must be opposed 'to uidlvidualfain aod to the ' tfrkncc,' Georges M6U^ .WBS'.producliig ex- 
idea of the artist He t^niws ttiafc Jennings traordinaifyaittle docu-dratnas pb^ut the Ore- 
bad an interest in European as weU as In British . war and Mes^fs Lutol^ had.ftmas- 

culture* and he does not like it. ■ *** * catalogue of 300 hyperactive titles. 

But, fortunately Vaughan allows praise to Paul, the founding father of Engljsh 


the book is, 'in its own terms, — 
and demonstrates tlie 
English to supplement 
abstract both directors 
i Pfitistorical context. 

is the concern of the 
* to j ^^relopment of Hollywood 

srfcslSr.r political,. social ' 

taa pf twenileth-ceniuiy 

itfltos ili;? ^S®?:?W,sketchcs of the crucial 

Wa^3es3-lptlon of the major ■- 

Ws. procedure;'' 

crajis.teit-. a 
iilumlnatiiig in 
pretends: that. 

by.sbraLOr 


sensus to draw on arid Bourget's reliance on 
the opinions of others becomes disabling. In 
particular he is far too inclined to take Coppola 
et al at their own word and see them as the 
continuation of the great Hollywood tradition. 
In fact the methods of financing and produc- 
tion are now so different from the period when 
the great Studios were dominant that it is un- 
clear whether any talk of continuity is justified. 
The different role of cinema in our culture - no 
longer the site of the staple form of narrative (a 
position assumed by television), but the place 
for the one-off individuarvj^lon/-:divid.e8.the 
more recent history of the Cinema from that Of 
the 1930s and 40s. T would also take issue with 
the choice of film-makers in the final section. I 
very much doubt whether Cimino will occupy 
so prominent a position If this book Is re-writ- 
ten In ten years’ time (although Bourget merc- 
' ly confirms that there is now a growing critical 
consensus that //edve/t’j Gale is a misunder- 
stood masterpiece). More seriously, there is no 
mention of either Walter Hill or John 
Carpenter. 


! . . sort ot experiment encouragea MCAiiisrer to But, fortunately Vaughan allows praise to «« wuiiumu ui cukumi , bho k. j. Appiewn. 'T'™ crass 

.- 1.- ,edUing!^to AttaftiBt the urt- .. ..dnema.-Wt ifil.m the ticularjy distinguished h Hiuminating 

*“*'»'* ® priceless broved**'*!^ 9eyet pretends:i 

th©;rage .and the:,Ffench rrisjnglierparaBolandsmllfog.l^^ 

instant, . (toulti, nfter ^ ?d^a^ ^ by sbSh 

^l?:r.:'-{.g g(f..8[jaifeM8fl liliil(iroWlhq;S#sb:tB^^^^^^ ;. view iti Bradford thatjam^e^ 

' JohnBaineshasor^^^^ j^i^ 

groWha*:. cinematic events ^ •i •• 

: •tf^tl<*etitiyjeimih^ • popb^PT.^re'-th* 

qidttitiy c^e w.comp^ .iwxirdi, letters arid 

|tbe''P8'rby.thBpnjivewi(yi;pdat'Racei(foti.or- ^ 

teh’histery of British 

a : .Iii!-- . 'V: i'- )'?*nn:(!rfin Hiul-mtile IrtAtlin ''{t:^Rrtt'.".n 1 ri«( iSf'.lhit- - Xi* .T-iiii.iiuariL ii -ix'i- .. .-r-Xj v. . -i i. r/*r fhe aDP*Vf :■ I'ljjiklH u i. • • 


pftheRussiin^ 
‘ and Soviet Film 
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Gwij Garho Mui Erich von Stroheim in As You Desire Me d/rwred/iy CeuTufFitzmaurlceanti 

hosed OH a ploy by Piroiutello. 


it is now impossible to summon up the evidence 
with which to determine whether he was the 
great artist he set out to be or just a mad 
“artislicator” who drove his friends and col- 
leagues to distraction and nearly drove a major 
studio to bankruptcy. 

Mr Koszarski has evaluated all the known 
evidence and unearthed evidence previously 
unknown. The Man You Loved to Hate is, near 
enough, a definitive biography, though the 
author does not claim it as such and there will 
doubtless be people who will still want to con- 
test his version of events. It is a sympathetic 
and even affectionate account, particularly 
where it comes to the conflicts between Von 
and the studios. But as the narrative proceeds 
and disaster is piled upon disaster, issues are 
raised which seem to require more careful scru- 
tiny than a biographical and chronological 
approach allows, for example, difficulties which 
occure owing to the sociological anomaly of 
a film director’s position both as an “artist” and 
as a company employee. In general “artists" 
are allowed to have extravagant imaginations, 
provided this extravagance is materially con- 
fined to not too many pages of paper or square 
feet of canvas (which they pay for themselves). 
But when the extravagance can only express 
itself in material realization, and this realiza- 


and he transported them hundreds of miles, to 
Death Valley where they sweated in tempera- 
tures of 130 degrees Fahrenheit. This devotion 
to “realism” was supported, apparently, by 
belief in the philosophy of Naturalism - not 
just the aesthetic, but the whole spectrum of 
ideas about the determining power of heredity 
and environment, including a more than impli- 
cit racism. This is something we need to pause 
over longer than Koszarski allows us to do. 
Why should such ideas have effect, and effect ' 
on a man whose own life seemed designed to 
disprove them, in that he had successfully dis- 
carded his heredity and was only play-acting 
the "degenerate” aristocrat that he presented 
in his life and his films? In discussing the films, 
too, or what is left of them, the author makes a 
number of tantalizing observations that one 
would like to see developed. Particularly in- 
teresting is the way that the films are shown to 
portray doppelgangers, where sometimes'two 
characters can be as it were positive and nega- 
tive images of each other, and sometimes one 
character splits into two opposing sides. With- 
out the completed films to refer to It is difficult 
to speculate on how important this is as a fea- 
ture of Stroheim's work. It is even more diffi- 
cult to relate it coherently to the man mtd his 


Itself in material realization, and this realiza- various real or imagined personas, and it may 
tioh involves. the<signing .Of copipkny c^ques ,, , be that Xosiftnki venture tOo 

to obfalri the sOrriebs bf builders- arid caipen- far Jrito sUch spOcufaijoh./ri^^^ it ' 

ters, to expose miles of filiri stock, to keep, would be. PerhapSj foo^ many readen may- 
hundreds of extras working through the night, prefer not to get sucked into the maelstrom of 
and when all this money has to be borrowed Stroheim’stniffcfallures'andtoreniember'hlm 
from a bank and then "realized” in Its turii at - forroleswhichgave himdignity and success, Tn 
tlie box-office, what status can artists be 1937 he played the German aristocrat yori 
allowed to have? Stroheim, it seems, needed- Rauffensteih in Renolr'8 La Grande ilhisiotv 
or claimed he needed - riot Only to realize and with .very modest means - a single gem-' 
certain eifects but to realize the conditions ' ' niuin - was able to establish an echo, bf an 
which would produce those effects. To make authorial presence withiii -Jfteiioir’s filth' which 
his actors sweaty he had to make them sweat, he had never achleved'in his own. 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Of the making and unmaking of canons, there 
is no theoretical end. There has never been an 
American Scrutiny, and most domestic 
attempts at a version of the great tradition arc 
approximate and tolerant, even vague. Critic- 
ism, however, cannot be content to leave it 
quite like that. Writersand readers ore anxious 
to know something about what the standards 
are: about who is counted and valued. Some of 
this anxiety is faddish and commercial, and 
someofitcomesfromasense of insecurity that 

requites hierardiy and confirmation. But it 
seems that there is a more serious need for 
canons as a means of discrimination, and the 
whole of the latest number of Critical Inquiry 
has been devoted to thcsiibject favailable from 
202 Wieboldt Hall. 1050 East 59th Si. Chicago, 
Illinois 60637). 

One oughi to start by distinguishing a canon 
from a pantheon, or at least by bearing the 
distinction in mind. Professor Jerome J. 
McGann. in his essay on the religious poetry of 
Christina Rossetti, makes this distinction evi- 
dent by his “pJacing" of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins as a metaphysical poet born in an improb- 
able time and published in an even less prob- 
able one. None the less, a certain thread of 
continuity can be traced, and can be deemed 
eanonicaf. A pantheon, on the other hand, 
may not be a question of lineage. As Hume 
said of Homer in his essay “Of the Standard of 
Taste", "all the changes of climate, govern- 
ment, religion and language have not been able 
to obscure his glory. . . . It appears, then, that 
amidst all the variety and caprice of taste, there 
are certain general principles of approbation 
and blame, whose influence a careM eye may 
trace in all the operations of the mind". This 
i ^depiUy;may be troe pf an author who has no 


way survived for some time can always move 
Into a irajeciory of extinction through the sud- 
den emergence or gradual conjunction of un- 
favourable conditions. . . There are, how- 
ever, a number of reasons why, once it has 
achieved canonical status, it will be secured 
from that risk". There seems to be some dan- 
ger of tautology here. 

In bold contrast conies Professor Richard 
Ohmann of Wesleyan University. He 
approaches “literary chit-chat” almost as a 
mode of produciion. He correlates book- 
buying and book-reading with social mobility. 
He takes Saul Be!low*s remark, that "what 
Americans want to know from their writers is 
how to live*’, and interprets it as a literal need 
to know what is "in" and what is “out". He 
quantises and compares advertising revenues 
and column inches in an attempt to map and 
expose the best-seller rnckot and its ancillary 
industries. He i.s concerned with canon forma- 
tion , and the ways in which it can be influenced 
and even manipulated. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, his essay is largely concerned with 
the New York Times Book Review. 

ft's possible to say many things about the 
extraordinary power of this one publication, 
without saying quite what it is that makes it. in 
contemporary terms, canon-forming. Bellow 
(not quoted on this by Ohmann) once said that 
by reading only the book reviews in the New 
York Times you could deduce just one thing- 
that the paper iiuist have an excellent sports 
coverage. If it treated sport as it treated books, 
he wrote, the fans would come and raze the 
building. This is not the general opinion. Pub- 
lishers, buyers and booksellers regard the Book 
Review as a lawgiver in the matter of popular- 
ity, sales and “respectability”. Rough surveys 
have been done, which match the amount of 
advertising taken by a company with the 
amount of attention that company’s books will 


»t. According io OhmanW very bluntiy: . 


yoi^. Xniined. a 


‘ vagaries of taste and perception: “the literary 
.. diit;K;hat which makes the reputations of poets 
^ . boq|U' and ertth as in an Inrn^nary stq.Ck. ex- 
; n ^ : ^clwiigi!|'’;,^^ Idm iii a .phiibaophlcal 


these buyers and a tight network of advertisers and 
Tevlewers, organind about the New York Times 
BoofcReriew.selected hpnt these a. few to be recog- 
. nize'd m compeUlog, Important, "talked about”. 

The crunch word here is ’’organized". Profes- 
‘sor Ohmann seems to be proposing a sort of 

■ i T a,_ ® j- 


c.'inonicnl books, he argues, move into the 
cation by conforming to a certain idcnl of hei- 
terment to which this structure is committed. 
Frannv and Zooey. One Flew over the Cue- 
kon'sNesi, TlieliellJar, Herzog. /»orwoy unil 
Rabbit all, he thinks, share this trait of unomio 
regulated by hope and self-amelioration. He 
describes his own analysis as "powerful yet 
vague", which seems fair enough. 

Finally (though 1 can't mention all the con- 
tributors, let alone do justice to them) John 
Guillory of Yale considers the concept of the 
canon in something like its original religious 
meaning. A canonical text, he rightly says, is 
assumed to be iimalcly superior rather than 
simply more successful or more popular. Its 
authority rests on an assumed and powerful 
aristocratic idea capable, like an aristocracy, of 
replenislimetii hut only of rcplcriushmenl by 
.Tssiimption and assiiin'latioii. Yet canons miisl 
allow for ApoerypluiS, which aristocracies 
need not do. Thus, T.S. Eliot and Clcunth 
Brooks, the subjects of hfs essay, had to 
embark on a very subtle form of revisionism 
and revaluation. This may also necessitate an 
unseen cadre of critics who understand each 
other and, like Eliot's "Community of Christ- 
ians", in some way protect and administer the 
canon. 

In a recent talk on biblical criticism and 
problems of the canon, given at the New York 
Institute for the Humanities, Professor Frank 
Kermodc cited T. S . Eliot as having a notion of 
privileged if nut exactly sacred texts. He was 
explaining a current dispute among biblical 
scholars as to the weight that should be attached 
to the idea of the canon. On one side are those 
who take a holistic view, and believe that any 
attempt to subject the Bible to historical schol- 
arship will do violence to its integrity. On the 
other are those who contend that the Bible 
does claim historical reference, and that the 
things it describes ace more important than the 
book itaeif. After all, as Professor Kenuode 
thiB^cha^ in the Bible did not. 

canon of sixty-six holy books did not know that 
that was what they were doing. Is it not possi- 
ble that some books are inspired and some not? 

. The problem here is that to doubt or decode 
My part of the biblical canon is to doubt and 
decode all of it, Tkis whole debate, and the 
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Wi™ „ l■l^,rl.bn.■akine i<>l' il is isylng 
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mid eollccnve .iciion. we are l»lpl«,. wCJ? 
gill working, we aw sopoorandsobiuvibsuTw 
OLMilier (he time nor the means to defend craSt 
iigmnsi the umiincrcial organizations which S! 
un when we hecoinc famous, we become Z 
smideiily. passing ut'oiic hound toastateiniZ 
our lime is so yaluiihle l|iai U is not worlhoarS 


1 hose observations wqu|d hold good-ejo- 
cially the observations about jhe rapid 
tioii from obscurity to fume-oftheAiwriai 
literary scene. Just over two ycatsago.awni. 
er’s congress was convened in New York lal 
after sonic days of heterodoxy and coo^ 
resolved on the establishment of a natwii 
writers’ union. (Interest declared, tfaccoDirta 

was sponsored by the Nation maaaane, fiv 
which I labour.) 

The main grievance identified by the found- 
ers of the union, which after a trying yearnor 
has an existence and an office at 13 Aguf 
Place, New York, is the unequal relatk»s!^ 
between authors and publishers. Hie vit^ 
holding of royalties against returns, iodnui- 
Bcation clauses, "satisfactory maouiaipi' 
clauses, and early remaindering are tbe dm 
frequent complaints. Laiepaymeatofro^ 
Is another scandal, as is the antholo|iziii|o( 
published work without permission 
sion. 

Rates of pay are falling in dollar len&s,M>ili 
1981 survey found that the average anouilh 
come of the full-time working published anht 
was under $5,000. In the magadae ndd. 
copyright is often surrendered along wiAlk 
manuscript and everybody has a horreusw! 
about payment deferred or overlooked. UW 
is on the increase as a weapon (rf llw 
heeled, and though it has not reached fifitt 
proportions it has threatened to 
union is pressing more publishers lofolhi?* 
example of Viking-Penguin and pfowk*'ifr 
malic libel insurance for audiotiSufift® 
hpuses have done so. The 
campaign for PLR. Draft 
prepared for congress on this po®' 

As Shaw might have 
having difficulty attracting supiwt 
successful. But some publisher, 


■ ^ ;sdr Ohmann seems to be proposing a soft of Pf il- whole debate, and the Roger Straus of Farrar, Straus, 

special number of CrW«?///iq«/r>', 'could have vvelcomed it, And the list of jS 

df Jaste;lrl co-qxtensive with.the congldmera- i been followd with profit by Sli^Peter Parker contalit E L Doctorow, John Kenneth, ® 

and matketing. He alibwis. ' hi? fellow selectors of the Best Novels of 'js Terkcl and Jose Yglesks-W* 
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comam a.u. L/otiuiuw, - . ^ 

braitli. Studs Terkcl and Jose Ygles» ^ 
remains to bo seen is if the fledgbni iw 
galvanize the existing 
Authors’ Guild into a more active copin»™*“ 
than they have displayed so fw., 
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Letters 

The Making of Modem 
Freedom 

sir - The concept of modern freedom is too 
debatable, and has in any cpse had too much 
added to it since the seventeenth century, to 
ptovlde an entry to a debate about tlie 
s^teenth-century English parliament. J. H. 
Hester (Utters, C^ber^) has confused the 
laller issue with the ’former. It would behove 
bini (0 desist talking about English 
^(«)otn in the'liompous and unhistorical way 
beard lately in his reviews and letters. His 
Mement that C. H. Mcllwain and Margaret 
jDdsoD have been the only scholars in the past 
Sfty years to say anything worthwhile on the 
subject of English freedom in the sixteenth and 
stveateenth centuries is ludicrous and cannot 
be taken seriously. If Hexter continues to 
discuss Stuart parliaments and freedom in this 
inilated manner, he will only give aid and 
comfort to the current school of revisionists, 
ffbo wrongly reduce the significance of parlia- 
ment and the importance of conflict and 
organized opposition with it. 

Tbe revisionist case, heaven knows, is a 
nsk one, seriously underestimating both 
parliament and the crucial role of political 
ideas and beliefs. Its exponents, as exemplified 
in your columns by Donald Pennington 
ud J. P. Kenyon (September 16), 
daim to be correcting Whig errors and 
mytbs, but they leave many questions un- 
inswered. Wbat the revisionist view doesn’t 
ind can't explain within the terms of its 
accotint, is how a weak, negative, and unim- 
podiDt institution, such as it pictures the 
pit-1640 parliament, could have become the 
M point of the revolt against the Stuart 
nioaaichy. The institutional centrality of par- 
luKnt at once as fact, in idea, and in ideal, 
dominated the English revolution'from begin- 
amgtoend, and this is the sole case of an early 
wdem revolution (with the partial exception 
of the C^tilian revolt of the Comuncros in 
, which a central representative asseQt- 
'^ik^ wch a role. How did it happen that, ! 

Bitt ft^utatlng royal powers by its 
relorw, parliament was prepared in 1642 to 
charge of treason mid rebellion and 
oMl war against Charles I? And what 
Pmb its willingness and ability Jn the civil 
. _ afterword to assume the unprcr 
trf governing the kingdom in 

; can provide no convincing 

- questions, 'Whose answer is 

. ^wui iheconfllcts, opposition organization, 

1 . reviS*? parliaments. One of the 

major errors is illustmted . in 
! tid Dr*. » quoiarion from Con- . 

! Russell errs In telling its to see 

j 2^*”^'?®^*y®8amirrorofwhotoccurred 
■ • ffK" - a metaphor of thU 

! 'lgji'^f“P®^^?hientwuBnoUmlTror,it^ .. 
1, the issues . 

i was bf crucial importance 

a, Vep^ntatlvci body of 

and, cotnmunitles, as .the prime 
JlP.g and as ' 


wide variety of Americans. Protestant. Catho- 
lic or Jew, white, black or brown. Perhaps I am 
wrong, in which case I withdraw the term at 
once. 

Nor did I mean to imply that Professor 
Hexter was alone in his opinions, though I do 
wonder how many of those he lists in his 
academic roll of honour share them unre- 
servedly, and in the extreme form in which he 
has recently restated them. Nor do I think that 
the view of the early seventeenth-century 
"revisionist" liistorians embody ^‘inspired 
troth”. I do think, however, that these histo- 
rians have put forward a case for amending the 
modified Whig view of the working of the early 
seventeenth-century constitution which was 
current up to about twenty years ago, and I do 
not think that the establishment of a new 
consensus U forwarded by retreating to the 
opposite extreme behind a defensive cloud of 
flag-waving rhetoric, as Hexter did in the 
review which is the occasion of this corres- 
pondence (January 21). 

1 agree with him that the columns of this 
journal, though ever hospitable, are not the 
place for such discussions, which, given the 
inevitable limitation of space tend to degener- 
ate into the assertion of dogmatic credos, or in 
his case a roll-call of able-bodied auxiliaries. 
On the other hand, controversies conducted by 
the medium of deeply researched and painfully 
composed articles in the learned journals are 
like Marvell's vegetable love, they “grow 
vaster than empires, and more slow”. What we 
need are more colloquia on both sides of the 
Atlantic, at which. these questions could be 
semi-formally discussed at frequent intervals, 
with summaries of the proceedings published 
and distributed quickly through the profession, 
if necessary in typescript. 

J. P. KENYON. 

Departnieht of Modern History, IJaiversity of St 
Andrews, St Andrews, Fife. 
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Keynes 

Sir, T'.r road, wlth/groat' interest Slr- Alec-; 
Caimeross's review of Robert Skldelsky's Lite 
of Keynes (November 4), especiaJiy the pas- 
sage relating to Keynes's biography by my 
father, the late Sir Roy Harrod. 

Professor Skidelsky’s Life unhappily con- 
tains certain misrepresentations about my 
father's book, one at least of which is repeated 
in Sir Alec's review. I should be grateful if ^u 
would allow me the space to set the matter 
right. 

The point arises on my father's treatment of ■ 
the Cambridge Apostles (sometimes called 
"the Society”). Professor Skidelsky has ac- 
cused my fetherof neglecting Keynes's mem- 
bership of that Society, suggesting that my 
father referred to it briefly and dismissed it 
with the words ’’but it Is time' to desist from 
' prying into the attain of that august body”. In 
fact, my father devoted to the Appdtles a whole 
section of hU chapter on Keynes's undergradu- 
ate llfe^ at CamMdge, and referred to them 
again and again ip the book. He aijpied, 
indeed,' that the training in intellectual integ- 
rity which'Keynes received-tom the Apostles 
' had eolpurod th® Mis iite.At the en 
; the'^iirit^u6l^^p&agp ks^nw 

. pages) myfather wrote tliat “It woted notbean . : 
- exaggeration of language to say that it [ie,':the •• 
Sodetyl'served film, in sbmerespecte.^inplaM ' 
' of 'a -lillglpii"-- ' . • 

-A There is of : course a marked; contrast , 
: between this passage and the words qup^d by 
’ Prefer SWdei^: The for ; 

• thisl^the .irords appete‘ed not lh''my;fatIi^.s 
d^pubiof the Apostles but in the Wlo^ng - 
part of the’^bhaptef in Which- my father' wa? ; ; 
■5e«HMhg6;l?^^re;and 
iplefelyiqiidted. MyWter wrote that-Mpore, ^ 
was uspally invited tp^^PMsid^: prospebftye . 
naeiribow’Qf the •‘Apo8Ues>d w crfjpjj . , , 

;^6unt influence' |h the Spdety?^;fenHnUed 
-•i'bnt iV^is lime to dteist from pryfflgyntOi'lhe . 
iffaiii of thbt'aUgtot body, foM** 

•wished* them to bb’ secrer; ; pnd thw , 

.’isiibUldlbe' rospected," so - 

! dldW8.:M66ip's inniience ih Cambridge Was Of , 
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the papers which Keynes wrote to them. In 
fact, a footnote referring to the papers appears 
on page 113 of my father's book. 

HENRY HARROD. 

2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London WC2. 


'Anna's Book' 

Sir, - In his review of Anna's Book (October 28) 
Brian Morton is mistaken in suggesting that the 
disappearance of Andree, Fraenkel and 
Strindberg was a mystery “solved only recently 
in the previously unpublished documents from 
which George MacBeth has taken much of the 
detail of his novel”. After the discovery of the 
bodies of the three men on White Island in 
August 1930, the Swedish Anthropological 
end Oeographical Society speedily produced a 
full account of the flight of the balloon and its 
aftermath, based on surviving papers, photo- 
graphic material and other relics. An English 
translation by Edward Adams-Ray. The 
Andree Diaries, was published by John Lane 
The Bodley Head in 1931. This included 
extensive extracts from Nils Strindberg's 
memorandum-almanac and log-books and 
from letters he had written in shorthand to his 
fianebe Anna Charlier. 

G.R. WOODWARD. 

3 Gilbert Court , Green Vale, Hanger Vale Lane, 
London WS. 


'Margins of Philosophy' 

Sir, - Arthur Danto's review of Jacques 
Derrida's Margins of Philosophy (September 
30) is to be commended for many things, not 
least for its insistence that Anglo-American 
philosophers have something to learn from 
Derrida, and perhaps most for the care and 
subtlety with which Professor Danto has read 
Margins. He has, 1 think, seen both the 
similarity - their metaphilosophical Kepticism 
about the philosophical enterprise - and the 
. , difference. **, Pemba’s recognition (hat phllo- 
ropnlcal pifbbjeiiia i are' not Skaplved but .Pom- 
plicated by metaphiibrophifAf .'critique 'r.' b'e-* .. 
twebn the analytic and the deconstructive 
strategies. 

I*jevertheIeK, there are a few points on 
vriiich one may demur at Professor Danto's 
estimate of Derrida's position. Firot: Daiito 
says that according to Deitida "philoso- 
phy has been a masquerade ideology' 
In political promotion ,of hgpixntrlsm*'. 
Derrida would certainly not wi^h to obscure 
the political gesture(s) that have 'essentially, 
attended the claims made for 'toason*' in 
Western thought. Quite the contrary. How- 
ever, neither does he think - as the words , 
“masquerade ideology” suggest - that Ibgo- 
centrlsm is a piece of wilful mystittcation in • 
defence of a school, a party, or , a special' 
interest. Logocentrism is not a bit of claa 
rhetoric that might be discredited alid dismis- 
sed. It is one of Derrida's names for the system 
of essential presuppositions of philosophy, as 
such and therefore continues to determine .. 
philosophical discourse, even (in devious 
ways) the “metapMlpsbpffi(»)'? discourse ; of- 
decdOBlMetlon’^ Itrjs'fofithiS re^ j^ajrl) 

bf . 

hi^;"ri 5 iw:sdleiii^ of gi'aitmatologyeveri as he 
sketciibs;ite terms wd cdh 
; :S^fid, Professor Dantd says that' “The 
^iie Mytholo^” flcphtehd$'follffriousIy,that ' 
a hD.d-meUphdric«i :knaly^S‘bf ;;niieM^ 
logically i^uded by the tebt-thai jliieteril|'or , 

itselfisambfeplibr'S [tis(ruethBt’’friMBp^ I 
is metaphorical; Bbt Danfo': Simp|i^es'-pp^^ ' 
ri^a's‘at1gufflemfotb®^tetofiriiste|dreaen 


New Oxford Books: 
Jazz & Film 

Red and Hot 

The Fate of Jazz in the 
Soviet Union 
S. Frederick Starr 

‘An extraordinary and exciting study. . . 
Illuminating even of our current debates 
about the relationship of pop to high 
culture.' Guard/an. Thisistheremarkable 
story of how Soviet jazz and popular music 
survived every attempt at off Iclal 
suppression and manipulation from the 
Revolution of the 1970s. Illustrated 
£12.50 

Jelly Roll, Jabbo 
and Fats 

Nineteen Portraits in Jazz 

Whitney Balllett 

'Delightful reading. . .drawstoour 
attention the fact that while jazz feasts have 
passed, others are yet to be tasted.' 
Scotsman. Characters such as Jelly Roll 
Morton, Sidney Bechet, Fata Waller, Jsdsbo 
Smith, Lee Konitz and Ornette Coleman, 
are vividly portrayed in Balllett's latest book 
on jazz. £9.95 

The Jazz Tradition 

New and Revised Edition 

Martin Williams 

The second edition of this short history of 
jazz Includes a new essay on the meaning 
of jazz, and new chapters on King Oliver, 
Sidney Bechet, Art Tatum, Sarah Vaughan, 
and Charfla Mingus. Of the first edition: 'A 
brilliant study of the whole of jazz.' 
JazzJoumaf Second edition £14.60 
paperback £4.95 Qalaxy Books 

Howard Hawks, 
Storyteller 

....Gerald , 

- Hoii^ Hawke ip oiie riiif the acknowtedged 

- 'm^tareofth^AnierfQaHfllrn.'FWe^ . 
Mastprovkfee toehlnafghtelrito h(8 
character and meth^ of direction, and 

I anidyse's nine of hlafateetfllma. ‘Mast's . 
painstaking research Into various scriptsi ' 
fetters and Interviews with collaborators ’ 
thrbvvaupfascfnatingandrelevantnsw 
facta.' TImaOut. Illustrated £16.50 • 

The Altering Eye 

Contemporaiyinternaiional . 
Cinema 

Robert Philip Kolker 

Professor Kolkerlnveetlgatea significant 
films which challenge and question our 
percepllon(ekdudingmo8tEngli8h- 
fanguagefllms), andamongst othere he 
considers the workofBufluel, Godard, 
Bertoruccl, Fassbinder, Jari^, and 
Herzog. AcompanlonvolumeioAC/ne/na ■ 
■ ofLonsSness: Illustrated paperback' 

£6.95 • QaiaxyBooks ' 
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be^iire 0 the terms' ia; which the' theoryi.ls > 

stated vtfouid'tlteiiuelyes be and - 

'subj^edto thelogliof riieikp^^ theory, 

tiiat' isi iroidd bp'>a ' 

meialangliagev j^pable . of -abd. < 

: mastering tbd^^ ;pf metapbat since' It v 

|>jWout^ bd'writteh in' 

titedted by (ts prrdht 16^.;The : 

of mettohqi-vOike.ffiej^ 

biiity: 'Js, .• 

embipfhafid <^r^®.fAleoayln^^^ 

: tbd i enUroiKlg^ra to 


A History Of the 
Npn-FictioQ Film 

Revised Edition , . 

' lieMui^'bririga tpte'hlj^hl^acpiairned ' ' ' 
upfoderfewftH^rnpIl^.bfal^^ T 

id Mtnatt, arid ‘TtoAjlb as - : ' 

■ a discusbion of the udeof cfotxintenitey *; 
'.filn^bythosQohbCtiierdesofthsnud^^^ ■ 
a'tosdebateJ ' 

Illustrated paperback. . . £6.95 
QaiaxyBooks. 
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Schizoid schemers 


Pet er Kemp 

SHAKESPEARE 

Macbeth 

BBC2 

The weirdest thing about Jack Gold's Mttcbeth 
isft’t the three sisters hut the gulf between the 
central performances and the rest of the pro- 
duction. In most ways, the play receives intel- 
ligently traditional treatment. Visually, Gold 
works tactfully and powerfully to highlight the 
pervading imagery. Blood spouts and cakes 
effectively. Mist and darkness thicken an 
atmosphere of uncertainly and evil. The sets 
'* have the siab-llke simplicity of the play's struc- 
ture; Dunsfnane is a chunfcy HssemWfige of 
grim walls, forbidding corridors and few Joop- 
holes; the witches convene near a tTonilcch - 
and. when crouched motionless in their grey 
rags, look like eerie prehistoric boiilders- 
Massive and murky, the settings are solidly 
jn keeping with the piny; ns are most of the 
performances- Macbeth doesn't allow much 
.scope for a wide span of characterization, but 
here the subsidiary roles all show considerable 
strength - nnd not only in the rendering of 
lines. Besides delivering their speeches with 


"Liver of blaspheming Jew" - before popping 
it in the pot. 

This eccentricity looms small, however, 
compared with that of the main performances. 
Apparently seeing Macbeth ns schizophrenic. 
Nicol Williamson employs two different vocal 
registers for him - a ringing, resonniit tone for 
public utterance, and a hoarse, introverted 
mutter for private disturbance. Increasingly 
exaggerated, this split-level approach even- 
tually breaks up the character, as well as the 
sense of numerous lines. In particular. Mac- 
beth's final scenes - all ogreish howls and rapid 
simian gibber - are drastically reduced to 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

With the casting of Jane Lapotaire as Lady 
Macbeth, further damage is done. An actress 
who - in voice. Jook.s ami tecbijiipic - is most 
suited to maimereil coniecfy, she gives ii fnlally 
iightweight perfoiniuiice. The "ficiultikc 
queen" becomes a girlish figure crooning "My 
husb.ind!" in tones that would do credit to a 
Barbara Carllarid heroine. Among many 
eccentricities, her response to the news of the 
witches' prophecy and Duncan's appronch is 
espcciftlty memorable. Macbeth's prediction 
that his letter “will make joyftil my wife's hear- 
ing" can seldom have received more striking 
vindication. Clutching the exciting sernp of 








‘Negrohohlh}gabow'‘tiiut‘'Mnii‘sheaii''. iwoilnmtnfSsbyCiiwibaiiisla Hu :zcna reproduced in 

Piflhieenth-Ccnlurv Venetian Dr-winfi (2Npii. Thamv\ aiul Hudson. £H.95. 05002 


vigorous authenticity, thanes and hired assns- parchment to her on a couch, panting, wri- 

^ sins alike bring plenty of convincing toughness thing, spiny-lcgged and knending her 

to the pluy's physical stnigglc.s. There is. loo. a "woman's breasts", Lapolnire gasps out, "Lln- 

nicely inventive ireaimciit of the hearing of sc.x me here " in the throes of an orgasm. Only 

Birnam Wood CO Dunsinune: spring-like green in the .sleep-walking scene cloc.s she turn her 

light just flickers over tlie army supposedly ingenuity to bringing out what's in the play in- 

carrying branches, giving an effect of freshly steutl of superimposing things alien to it; in a 

sprouting life. neallycliillinglouch. she uses the conventional 

Tills sirnlegic handling of the Dirnam brnn- outstretched-arms posture of tlie sleep-walker 

dies is lypiciil of the production's general to portray Lady Macbeth pushing her rigid, 

chariness of the visunlly bizarre. Banquo's tainted hands as fur from her as possible, 

never, mateTlallzes: Macbeth does in- , Elsew)\ere, the piny is treated with slirewd 




Masterpieces of Eighieenth-Ccniury Venetian Dr.wi 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR- 

Compcllllon No 149 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
Dccenihcr 9. A prize of £10 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct. 

Entries, marked ■‘Author. Authtu 149” on the 
envelope, should he addressed to the Editor. 7'ite 
Tiuies Lih'rtirv Siipplemeui, Priory House. Si John’s 
Lune, London EClM 4BX. 

I I remember that my mother , during one of her rare 
visits to England, brought me a little jacket in scarlet 
cloth from Schiaparelli. It seemed to me quite plain 
and uninteresting except for the label In its lining, 
and 1 longed to put this on the outside so that people 
would know where it came from. 

2. mUI the,ald.Musp loosen hor stays 


, 050027319 71. 


Conipetitiuii No 145 
Winner: Tony Lureock 
Answers: 

1 Nicholas was not to be of the parly: he ms in 
disgrace. Only that morning he had refused loeillui 
wholesome bruad-and-milk on the seemingly frin>- 
lous grounds that there was a frog in it .. . Tlic 
dramatic part of the incident was that Ihire reil^ 
was a frog in Nicholas's basin of bread-and-niilk:lic 
had put it there himself, so he felt entitled la kass 
something about it. 

Saki. "The Lumber Room”. 

2 "There’s the hoy was the best of ’em at firstllwaih 
you can't understand what he do say, speaking it 
they do where lie come from. Nasty unfriendly^ 
he hud hut he didn't do much that you «wUc*i| 
harm not till he’d seen me kill the goose .... 




it, as the witchea ventriloquize spirit voices, 
i ,. Ihis^enerollycaatlbustreatnientof theoccult 
1 '. ! tnakestheWitcb'esIpreparatlonofthelrvoodpo; 


major one: the omission of Malcolm's speech 
describing Edward' the Confessor curing the 
. King’s evil - a. passage thaf, in Its calculated 


ragpm sbein p'at^lcularly outlandish; as if de- cqntreat bC the benign BngUsh monarch with 

tlW^ttnjg'i.a*, recipe dkplay the .mnilgmtni bsorper atiroas. the border', Is. 

.each fenny shi^^^ tb be dispensed. with,' >’ 


I V dwtt^ttrijg';.a*,rec|pe^-.. canfully dkplay ' the .mniigmtni 
Lv.:each 

n “(j: (Inds . K B perhaps ^tiai ipa^ that calls **the atorinit 
iSy WiHeiMythotOg^' iithe-^ceftirdpiw^ . Derrideanists" i 
V In any case, itjshrguable that this . "the-Iiterati hav 


And dressed by Schiaparelli, with a pill-hox hut. 
3 She shook back her shining hair. For this evening 
she had managed to borrow the Schiaparelli dress. U 
< was inade of taffeta, with small side panniers stuck 
out with cleverly curved pads over the hips. It was 
coloured dark blue, green, orange and white in a 
; floral patterp as from die Pacific Islands. 


' essay U the-Brst new thing to be said oh the .' 
rSpbjee^'^hee'Coidridge, and for that-reason’’ 
shotdd iiot be aride with a ca^al token of 
rehifdtlon. (By. the by; ir DeScaites's "natural 
light" is hot a metaphor, what is 

Third, Prdfessor . Dnaio dtes De^da's 
remark thpt'philoMphy is to he considered "as 
a particular literary, genre". . But Rerrida 


calls "the ateriningcompojrtinent of the literary 
Derrideanists” and opitiqs (page 1036) that 
"the-Iiterati have..;, gone ipad on Derrida", 
this has become a ritual coniplalnt, intoned by 
"cleiir-hei^ed" . philosophers and . self- 
appointed guardians of literary humauiam on, 
all public occasions. It is perhaps inappropriate 
to ask, for documentation - who are those - 
terrorists and madmen? - and for definition - 
whqt exactly do ypu mbah by "madness” and. 
what kiqd of cpmportinent would not frighten' 


Difficulties of the 
Kafkaesque 

Slr.-Yourcorrespondenl 1. E. Jone 8 ,(Octpbcr 
28) asks: "How can anyone possibly, in 1983, 
know better than Max Brbd?” The answer is: 
.anyone can kiiow by consulting the. 
documentary evidence conveniently se( out in, 

, JdstSchlllemelt's critical edition. This includes 


hIs father nntl In soul and (empcrame»>«“^ 
tion of Dead End Kid and army 
hnrd-lioiled character with a sordonic ^ w 
mouth which, when not occupied lnc»ung.fl« 
cynical twist to It. . . 

I*. G. Wodehousc,No/fifHg5«riOHJ:''R«^”" 
a Relapse". 


aufgclOsten, hoeh sich sirdubendcn Haaj“ 
(my Italics). Mr Underwood's iranslaJKW 
ses that loo; "with her hair sijll ■ 

loaslod from the night". Wlieihef- m IJ . . 
passage, to which Mr *»„ «nn- 

refere, Kalkri's "niirrecht" is 
prcheiulcd in his "stood". I leave ot 

^ The letter from Roy Oliver 
confirms the point I tried 


be taken al.face value. Derrida does not fliink 
.. that jshilosophy is .a literary genre in the sense 
. that there is a gehiis of texts (called ^litera- 
ture") of which philosophical works (along 
with novels^ lyrics, epics, etc) are species. On 
;^ 1 ^cqmriry 
fodmmM 


^biidin 

theWiomiirto “ 


- « ,• . V - ; (a) a passage from the letter to Fehce.Baucfv quotation from BorgeS: that few int«rp« 

lumself is quoting, and the remark should not ypu?-’butitmay notbeidletodeslre abitofd... , dated, November. 11, 1912, in, which Kafka Hons bf Kafka’s many-sided and niystej°JJ 
be taken at.face value. Derrida does not think ^s true that "perrlde himsplf is gj himself isqggests the title Der verteftp/tene of - he fillv "disposed or ij 


jharmakon - ;f . by rDerrida hlmseir: • ; whichMrJonesgbjects. 8 nd(b);tbedlaryeqtiy.;^ subsequent critics. Such interpretations W 
we mean a senes of texts and not the; person of December, 31, 1914, whlihxlearly shows . , in fr^b 

- simply, because "Deirida” (in that , sensei that Kafka had adopted that titie jpr 'the not oX on Kafka, but « 

unfinished, novel later brought out by Brod the petsowUty structure and (Where appj^ 

under the title Amer/A:( 7 . . 4 “. v ;.; . ._..-_r.i.»;«tpmret«;, t*y“.U: 


- simply, because "Derrida” (in that, sense) 
is writing, and .writing (one suspects) is'i 
the madiiett that terrifies (especially) the 




iiiW ULUJi 


ate) th^ iltefary work of the 
shaVe Mr dllyer’s conVfctlon 




iT*wt iT 


.,i. ;snare Mr uiiyers canviw.«.- 

, .. ,;r- . J •“.Ml'i Jewish heritage and Hlsfasdnation 

Tpxlite of ;1fieraTy,:StudK^^^ has ,nbt .pinitt^d but misunderstood. ;,n,y ■ dtijcctidn theological; 


tid' tiieir dimrtioh .jn- - 

•bie^aM,prQ- ' ' • ^ : .. 




i < iTn s mar 7m Hii iTi rti 




iLtMitivraiiTrn'gjiTnMirTnnrvarr.Ta; 


'lurwaiu i.u mr tJ^ver* P'-w, 
' theexpeefaUw It^ay 
.to those.iiitlsH nquonvof 


bcp;rt,'aistiJ,rbedb/Btf(^ ^^BlnlybeW:5ha.fcert.dfj^ah)Jtliei 

Wd^Jintt fiat dkl'm fp tell thqltiith'^iiiia thfe . , ['-"i 

p^eb^pqflbi!^wttlj thei'e/arcisnWtai)Uv4fq^ .'ji-si 


o^um Op .S 6 uth;\^ his.ar!® 
by.Dan;Jacobsoivin 
xJm be ptibl'Bhed 
i.84 , -.liyr- Natal University. ^ 
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Terminal longing 


Ftank Williams 


LuiDifcre Cinema 

[q rtceni a«ks the work of three of tJic Soviet 
tjuion's leading directors - Lyubimov, Parnd- 
ttiBV and. most recently. Tarkovsky - hus 
^ showing in London practicnlly simul- 
noeou^y. Not that this could be said to be a 
/^fynutstive taste of the average Muscovite’s 
calwnl diet. Paradjanov’s Colour of Pomeg- 
}«MM(reviewedinthe7'Z.5, August 27, 1982) 
hu long since been banned from Soviet 
soeeni; Uiget a ticket for Lyubimov's Thganka 
■nttatre you almost need friends in the Polit- 
Iniro; Tarkovsky's films are given a highly rcs- 
(fided distribution. Immensely prestigious, 
(bfi impact these directors on the Soviet 
public iicaiefuUycMUrolled, while their every 
nove is watched with equal care by the intelU- 
giDdia. For example, the recent speculation 
suitounding Lyubimov generated huge in- 
ttresi in Moscow. Was he requesting political 
asylum or wasn’the? Lyubimov matters. So, of 
autse, does Tarkovsky, and he also is in Lon- 
don at the moment. However, whereas Lyubi- 
Dov agonized publicly over the banning of his 
production of Bom Godunov and in a broad- 
cut to bis fellow-countrymen demanded its 
nuiiietnent ia the Taganka's repertory, Tar- 
haiiq' calmly staged the operatic version of 
ilie sell-same play and kept his head well down, 
enept to say, again in a Russian-language 
broadcast, that )x hopes to make a film of 
dssia - in the West. 'Hie London release of 
Tiitovsky’s new film Nostalgia, then, is very 
ipropos, 

Notialgia, an Italian tclevision-Soviet co- 
Nuciion filmed largely on location In Italy, 
peWupadutch of prizes at Cannes, incliid- 
Grand Prize for Ciwtivc Cinema, 
br its cinematic qualities, Nostalgia 
®^®™in«antly recognizable, uneasy 
world of silences, half-light, mis- 
™ '“dscapes and still interiors, where the 
remain motionless for minutes on 
Id to previous work , parUculnrly M/rror 
|. Tarkovsky’s talent for the cren- 
.^“^‘’^ospherc and imagery wos allied to 
Wind for mood of the moment, to an 
*ntv I *he emotional undercurrents at 
In Soviet society. HIs was a liberating 
Working outside the Soviet Union, 
he has bren cut off from that source 
^ ® laboured reflection on a 
comes dangerously close to sblf- 

is a Soviet poet, Oor- 
Yankovsky), travelling In Italy to 
biography of an nlghteenlh-cen- 
muslclkn. Escorted by a 
Eugenia (Domiziana 
itciSiLj*, .W a village With an 

Gorchakov 
irritably the 

a liifiL I, ■ frontiers and 


gather in a Tuscan church tp pray to the 
Madonna of Childbirth. 

The only kindred spirit Gorchakov encoun- 
ters is Domenico (Erland Josephson), so con- 
vinced of imminent world catastrophe that he 
had shut liimscif up with his family for seven 
yeore. The villagers regard him as deranged 
nnd thwart his attempts to cross the thermal 
pool carrying a lighted candle, his act of faith. 
Gorchakov agrees to do it for him. Domenico 
is Q familiar type, a “yurodivy" or Holy Fool, 
akin to the poet as a bearer of inconvenient 
truths and as an exemplar of Faith, and it is 
Gorchakov, inevitably, who forces the rela- 
tionship wliich is to end fatally for each. Dome- 
nico sets himself alight afler appealing for an 
end to human folly from the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius in Rome. Gorchakov, unaware of 
Domenico's grim end, carries the candle across 
the hot pool only to collapse of heart failure. 
Each keeps faith. The closing shot is of the 
ruins of a great Gothic cathedral rising out of 
the ground to tower over the body of Gorcha- 
kov lying in front ot his Russian wooden house. 

It is a bold image, though trivialized by the 
addition of failing snow, tying together the 
tangled skein of associations. It has particular 
potency if one is inclined to read into the 
film resonances of contemporary Russian 
nationalism. 

As a film-maker Tarkovsky has always been 
determinedly apolitical. He has never joined in 
the ideological cheer-leading expected of 
Soviet cinematographers, but equally, he has 
never given any encouragement to efforts in 
the West to read his films as veiled critiques of 
the Soviet system. His stock response when 
challenged is to declare that he does not deal in 
allegories, that he says what he says, no more 
and no less, thus leaving his audience to watch 
and to puzzle. With Nostalgia, however, he has 
strayed out onto political ground. Whether he 
likes it or not the major issue io.Russian culture 
and intellectual life today Is epi(g|niUpn, either : 
temporary, as with iTarkovsky, or und^ press- 
ure from the authorities, as yrith Vladimov, or 
by defection, like Oleg Bitov. Tarkovsky’s 
response in Nostalgia is far from sure-footed. 
Docs he seriously believe that Western and 
Russian minds are closed off from each other, 
and that it is Western minds, materialistic, 
substituting sexual for spiritual intercourse, 
that arc to blomc? Is he trying to advocate, as 
Soloukhln, one of tlie most prominent Russian 
nationalists, did recently on . the pages of 
Uteraiurnaya gazeta^ that Russian writers can 
only creole adequately on their native soil? Is 
he suggesting flint the only adequate Christian- 
ity is that of Cathoiic/Orthodox peasants? One 
can only hope he recovers his balance with 
Hamlet f which ho directed on the stage in 
Moscow 9 few years ago. 


Hearing and not hearing 


April FitzLyon 

MODEST MUSSORGSKY 
BorisGoduDov 
Royal Opera House 

The omens before this new production of Boris 
Godunov were mixed. On the one hand, it 
seemed an exciting idea to invite the Soviet 
film director, Andrei Tarkovsky (whose films 
include Solaris, Stalker, The Mirror, and Nos- 
talgia - which is reviewed on this page) , known 
for his highly original and imaginative work , to 
produce Boris', on the other hand, Tarkovsky, 
whose flnt opera production this is, made it 
clear during an interview at Riverside Studios 
in October that he dislikes opera, and finds it 
"unbelievably unnatural”. He went on to say: 
*i reject opera in the psychological and drama- 
ticsense, and yet I do everything in my produc- 
tion [of Boris] to develop these aspects. In 
short, I am caught in a trap." What, in fact, we 
get at Covent Garden is a quite good, but 
entirely conventional production, which shows 
little trace of Tarkovsky's work in the cinema 
or, indeed, of his contempt for opera - on the 
contrary, his approach is positively reverential. 
He is perhaps inhibited by the awe-inspiring 
combination - for Russians - of Pushkin and 
Mussorgsky. 

The star of this production is certainly not 
Tarkovsky, but Claudio Abbado who, con- 
ducting with a thrilling blend of passion and 
intelligence, makes the evening into an elec- 
trifying musical experience, and urges the 
cliorus and orchestra on to perform feats of 
which we had not dreamed them to be capable. 
Although David Lloyd-Jones's complete edi- 
tion of the opera, purged of Rimsky-Kursa- 
kov's emendations, has been licard before, 
Abbadq’s performance is a revelation even to 

The dbsigner, Nldiolas ’ Dyigdubsky; 
another Russian, has devised a permanent set 
for the opera. A ramp ia the centre of the stagO 
leads up to a fortress gate, a half-built Marble 
Arch; on either side of the. ramp are sunkeli 
Mappin Tenaces, often filled with shadowy 
figures (presumably representing the Russian 
people) at the most unlikely moments, such as 
during the Polish Scene. This unchanging set 
helps to speed up the production, and works 
well enough during the crowd scenes, which 
are effective, in the Bolshoi manner; but it is 
less happy for tlie intimate scenes, such as Pi- 
men's cell or the Tsar's room in the Kremlin, la 
the Polish scenes, anyway very tasreJess, with 
gsrish colours, stereotyped ballet, and statues 
which sit down when they are in the way of the 
dancers, the set does not provide the necessary. 


Alternative persuasions 


David Berry 


shares 

l*y. % stihioci'o^ h 1 s.flutpbiio^a- 

rSriliSvWW ”^Vl‘re VithohLRussia, 


the West- 

’’ ^rtiion fa:tb^e'akpericnce of , 


Over 2,(K)0peopIe attended theseventh annual 
Socialist Book Pair in Covent Garden op 
. November 4 and 5. As in preivioU8,year8;Qniy 
more so, the fair had greater aighifidance for 
literary than tor leftist circles. “We see this as^ 
Hjin ‘alterbative* ratbef than a ‘sodaUst book 
r^arlred the solcs maiiaBer of Granada, 




Pf» 9T lb>gh»g 

Atakov 


f aiwiit k'in^n ;^l- 

'iS 

poiib ,ri)ay 
.flut his foqfflng'is 


is flic onS^me during die year that the ranw 

'iff British , alfesi^Uvp, publishing - inciudiog . 

bdidks hn ecdlogyVwdicd Politics, gay, bl^ 

and'ttirdWqridsutifeoto-gathersuridw , 

fobf. dranada was not the-^lyunllkely s(^al- 

fet seburihg the stands 

Others included' Macmillan,: ^ Black-: 

• we)lsVpiJP;and;CVP,.,^:^ ; 

• " Itiatflcd bdbkshbjs In the United 
! now haw a 'cbllective>rnoyer ofim 
Wr nililloiVpoMhdsa yeMi andin *any Ws . 
are the only butlets fqr certam 
; ahd ppetfy as weU asforrrt^ 

PubUrfiBfsJike Pluto Press nqw.pubUsMfty- .. 
: ';iljVd tlTiesia year'i and with . w alinual . 

•■'of dre close to sucliTong-cstablisMd 

i : Print-runs for some .o^ 


.their non-fiction paperbacks those of 
Penguin and Pan for comparable and test ■ 

. month Plqto annqun^ the aj)ppi|atih 
-£ OdftdHetdl^cforqf^ 

direclOT: bf Pen^n tor 

pubUshing radical mon-fktion (and who res- 
igned partly over the' feroiiq ipaused by hi$, 

. desire tib.-^blish 'the, autobiography of the- 
prison^' Alsbi.^^rei svenjqally i^ued .by,; ,, 
Heie^ .Bboki)'.- Yet when the Fair:slafted in 
•1977, P']lutb were Just emerging froin the 
' pamphleteering tradition. •'Ibeir experience is. 

/ not uiiique - both .Virago .and Women's Press 
re^Oaini thdr radical heritage each year . 

. tbeP(tir'!-l*and suggests that wb^t is bappeijfpg . 
in the raUI bb^ world today ^11 affect the' 

. 'piiblishing scene tomorrow^ 

^^everrS developifteria at flie pair this year . 
are likely to influen.ee British pubibhliig in the ■ 
future. Most 

: ^ uy publjsbersV.Biqlll^ ; 

! Men. sPwssT whose sucefea in' ]lh6 reciejit past: 

i indloatesithe eStabjlaMliW 

"'V^i ' 41.'^,. kae ite n^uHHwe flhd HQlittC9..T1ie1r' > 


uahty'pdses'te.ftie fafeily, and hdj^ 
authbrs j hav9 sold dvep5,000^bopleft. and apart 

anvihiiig else ' thej^. to 


contrast between Holy Russia and the deca- 
dent West. 

But, as Tarkovsky rather surprisingly said at 
the Riverside,' "You must close your eyes and 
listen to the music”; and as the sin^ng is of an 
almost universally high standard, this is no 
hardship. And what of Boris who, despite the 
fact that he is only on stage for about twenty- 
five minutes, must be considered second only 
in importance to that anti-liero, the Russian 
people? Robert Lloyd ia not yet quite a great 
Boris, that takes time to achieve; but he is very 
good, and the potential is there. Vocally im- ' 
pressive, dramatically he is rather low-key, and 
excites our pity more than our terror; this 
approach is very effective, and a welcome 
change from some over-the-top performances 
of the past. Although, according to Uoyd (in 
an interview in the O^erver) "Tarkovsky ^ 
quently uses images of Stalin to suggest how 
Boris Is feeling", this Boris is not Stalin, nor 
should he be. Boris’s salient characteristics are 
that he is troubled by conscience and loves his 
children - traits which, as far as we know, 
Stalin did not share. And Lloyd, presumably 
again quoting Tarkovsky, is wrong when he 
says that the false Dmitry is "really a Lech 
Walesa figure, challenging the authority of 
Russia”. This remark says more about Tar- 
kovsky than about tlie opera, for Dmitry, un- 
like Lech Walesa, has no idealism whatever, 
and his motives are entirely selfish . To be fair, 
this aspect of Dmitry is more stressed by Push- 
kin than by Mussorgsky. 

Spedal praise must be given to Victor 
Borovksy, the Rusrian language coach. He was 
faced with a difficult tusk, since not a single 
member of the cast is Russian, nnd he hus 
achieved remarkable results. Quite a number 
of key phrases and words are comprehensible: 
some of Boris's words, including his dying 
words; the Simpleton; some of Fyodor's 
.yvords; and Owynne Howell nqt only rings Pi:. 
: ‘ ^ett^s loh^-arien^ 

so'tbdf .PiqEHJcfoy ^ jinos eoii be lid^er^ 

Sto 6 d. Ydt, few i^pfe to the auBieDce can 
understand them;. As a foil appreciation of the' 
opera depends, In Borfe more than in any other 
opera except Pellias, on an understandingOf- 
the wonb, and as an alNJmpprtant dement 6f - 
. Mussoigsl^'a style is that his music fbUoyra the 
natural cadences of speech and of the sense of 
thewords, it ihust be admitted that when the 
opera js sung by- a ilon-Russiaii cast in garbled 
Russian to an Engjisb audience, an .enbi^ous 
amount Is lost. Oiie wonders Whet exactly ah 
English audience gets out of it, On this occa- 
sion it gets a rather old-fashioqed grand opera , 
ap^ta^, more suited to Meyerbeer than, to 
Mussorgsky, some .excellent sluing and acting 
and, thanks to -Abbado; an unforgettable 
musical experience. 


publishers that there is a gay marketer qiiality 
books. A few yean ago many cdsimercfarpul^ . 
Ushers would have laiigh^ toe notion of an . , ' 1 . 
tode|re'ndeiit femihisj 'Imprml, wberees.,,tiiisf ' 
year Routledge had 'their PaiAdoira Impnht 'on 
display to compete with Virago ef a/. Is it poss- 
ible that they will soon up gay imprints too? 

' Ttie'swjlch' towards more general books, ex- 
- emplified i>y. Pluto's decisiem to publish thril- 
'lere,;g 6 ef; together, with' a drift aWaV .from . , 
books on‘'radfeal theory a SociaHst 
Falr/Uiere were new bop 

the geiiernl roadeV: .'njfe'/has 
general publishing^: tf left4!^,i:^ 
^buytogmany.| 3 ojitiMl bboKk; tliem 
that!tiiesb ^re.bdhgiboifght by people on tlie 
righlaiid to tlie ceqtrei.ltla A publishing clichd 
that the left buys boolte the point has 
seridits 'laiplicalions, top,, for radical ‘piib-^ 
U^rlg; If tjib wpanslcin of riich publishers to' 
tbe;l9f(h was'a reitohder bf the suc^ss of. ' 

: bdliancz|s I^eft Book bluib arid the pengulq 
Spi<^Bh almost half a centiiry ago, then it is’ 
weUl'td .remember also that; after only a few 
years' tte market for political books from tHe' ' 
left collapsed , and the lists ^sappeared or were . . 
absorb^ -into the mauistreatn- if history re- 
peal itself in the 1980s it would be good for 
general publishing but would deprive the book 
buyer of an expIicitW radical alternaflye. 
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The jet-propelled millionaire 
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In the mind’s eye 


paper in order to explain, in dialogue form, his 
r ^ . ideas upon some subject of general interest, 

Douglas Johnson -Chronlques du Catt du Commerce 

PIERRE ASSOUUNE must be the most expensive editorials now pub- 

PIERREA&souuiiHr. France. fTliey have recently been 

2715804062, — Dassault has claimed his author s rights.) 

Naturally, this is a success story. The ihiilcen^ favoured Marcel 

year-o!dMarcelBloch,attheLyrfeCondow Adolphe, was a highly re- 
in Paris, drew strange shapes which looked like ^ practitioner from Slriisbourg. 

giant birds with engines attached to them. In P in the ninth arrotuUsse- 

1910. at the age of eighteen . when a student at mother was from a renowned Jewish 

the 6cole Briguet for engineers, he saw Lain- • yi^iiatini. and through her relations 

bert’s plane after it had just Bown round the y*^ Camondo, and through them, the 

Eiffel Tower and ^^Mme pass^^^^^ Rothschilds, the Foulds, the Worms de Romil- 


terested in aircraft. More than seventy years 
later, under the name of Marcel Dassault - 
which he had adopted after the Second World 
War - it was he who controlled and dominated 
the French aeronautieai industry. He was, and 
rera.iins. « iniilti-millioiialrc wiiose empire ex- 
tends to much more than aircraft, into the 
press, hanks, properly, electronics, the cine- 
ma, an agricultural and forestry company, 
even a vineyard (Chftteau-Dassault). The 
number of companies and sub-companies 
which he controls is such as to defy any simple 
evaluation. It is said that tliere are only two 
men in the world who know the extent of his 
stock-holdings. 

Dassault is the richest man in France, and 
while the Gaullists ruled the Fifth Republic 
there was a tendency to refer to him ns “Ic 
milJiardairedu rdgime". Tlie story goes that as 
he walks up the Champs Elysdes on a Sunday 
he will stop in front of n newspaper stall and 
buy a copy of his own magazine. Jours de 
France, pointing out as lie does so that the 
magazine is not well displayed, and asking for a 
rearrangement so that it will be seen to belter 


!y. the Cahens d' Anvers and other aristocrats 
of the Jewish community. He was brought up 
in un atmosphere of intelligent conversation; 
one brother became a general ami nnollicr a 
surgeon. He married the sister of one of his 
school friends, Madeleine Hircli-Minkds. from 
a family that was well known around the 
faubourg Saint-Antoine and in the furniture 
business. 

But, as Piene Assouline’s excellent biogra- 
phy points out, things were not always easy. 
Dassault has also experienced his share of dis- 
appointments and difficulties. The first aero- 
plane he produced with his earliest associates, 
Polez and Coroller, began to come from the 
assembly lines at Angers on November 11. in 
1918, the day of the armistice. He was told that 
the ending of the war meant that no one had 
any use for aeroplanes and he therefore turned 
to his father-in-luw’s business, to property spe- 
culation and even, for a time, to motor-cars 
(“Bloch carrosserie grand sport"). When, in 
1929, he determined to return to aircraft, he 
found thal others had got in before him (in- 
cluding his former associate, Potez). It was a 


manded that he should pay the full penalty for 
having speailateil at the cost of French secur- 
ity, and for having sabotaged the French war 
effort. It was not necessary to try him. wrote /.c 
Pilori. all thal was needed was a stake, u ditch 
and ten good bullets. 

Bloch did not know whom he should fear 
most, the Germans or the French collabor- 
ators. but he retained a naive confidence in 
French justice, even when he wns arrested niul 
interned bv Vichy in October 194(1. In March 
1944, it was the Gestapo that arrested him and 
sent him to Drancy, whence, as the Allies ad- 
vanced across France, he was transferred to 
Buchenwald. There he remained for nearly 
eight months. Towards the end of tins 
imprisonment it was suggested to him that he 
should assist the Germans in their search for 
new designs of aircraft. He turned to those 
Frenchmen who h.nd emerged as leaders in the 
camp. Should he accept? They told him that to 
do so would be an act of treason, and under- 
took to protect him while he remained at 
Buchenwald. It was probably thanks to men 
such as the communists Marcel Paul and Col- 
onel Manhfis that he was still alive when the 
Americans liberated the camp. 

Bloch was driven to Strasbourg. There he 
took a plane to Paris (according to his biog- 
rapher, this was the first lime that the famous 
aircraft manufacturer had ever flown). Within 
a matter of hours, and still wearing the striped 
uniform of Buchenwald, he was back at his 
drawing-board, and within months, Bloch- 
Dnssault was back in production. A few years 
more and he was once again at the centre of 
controversy, and it was said that he was receiv- 
ing loo favourable treatment from the state. 
After he had joined the Gaullists and become a 
Gaullist deputy, it seemed that the Fifth Re- 


rearrangement so that it wiU be seen to belter foun<i iiidi or^rs na^ui ^ dependent upon the man 

.i^^vantagevThpii,he pay with a 500-franc clvding ooUUcs and Uo was responsible for making tlic Mystfere 

m the Mhape. In 1964. an opposition deputy 
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' noii'to sigh the agreement with the Prime clvilauthoritieswasbyofferingtomanufac^re 
;4 . Mlpist^r, he is supposed to have given SOO them at record speed, his planes acqV»ted a bad 

i v ; francs to the. attendants who opened the doors reputation. The Blochs .becaiM known as 

.;'^r,^litar4pdM; .at on^ as If ,“ftyingcqffin8*^The.tradeunlonUtsw^^ 

;|’ii ■ . i^Msault might, ^ve the. same siim to tHerre edjoir Jiinti led by Luclen Ledcu, published a 

•. tepprt. crittdzing the organization of his fao-. 
:• ! ;■ ^t6>^ gentij ppj^r, ^ries and t|je efficiency oE;his design and pro- 

' 'U^svs)i'' . i^.u;.vL. .lAaMr . ' diicrioh. Tt hMfiifie cOmmon to attack Bloch Bs 


’ •. / twr 1 3 : wfil^ Maufoy has* ftover. 

! . lAsonei^i^eptewidiihfum^m^^^ 

' hOver 

V I ipbWacteristic' to affect his 

;; :il wealth or his poWer. He dislikes pUbUcit^^^ 

> ftom tihie to Umehe backs shyly into the limer 
" ' tlghl» as when he takes a whole page jn a news- 


duedori. It became cointnon to attack Bloch as 
someone, was' mpUng a great deal, of 
moQ^' (or himself and presiding, the. country 
wUh'uhsatisfi^ory ^tcraft', and the defeat of 
1940 was seen. by sqme as confirming thise 
alle^tions. If France had .been badly prepared 
for war. the fault was to be found among such 
people as Bloch. AntisemlUo newspapers de-; 


victory of 1981 should bring about the nationnli- 
ration of Dassault. This was not at first seen 
by Dassault himself as a catastrophe, since an 
earlier nationalization in 1936 had left him in 
full chairge of his factories and provided him 
With a large Indemnity, so enabling him to set 
up a number of private businesses which work- 
ed; with the state-owned firm. But any hope 
that this arrangement would be repeated in 
.1981 was quickly dashed. Although Dassault 
retains a privileged position within bis former 
empire,, and although the idea of coniplete 
nationalization was abandoned in favour of the 
state aqylring a majority holding, he apparent- 
ly, emerged the poorer by millions of francs; 


M Assoulinc tolls us that in this biographyia 
has rocvivcd no help fmm Dassault himself. He 
has hud to roly on information which Dassjuh 
has given in several interviews, and on con. 
vorsaiit>ns with a number of his friends aod 
associates. mUably Collero, Marcel Paul and 
Liieioii Lodru. For the 1930s he has reseandted 
in a number of archives, but Assoulinc is the 
first to admit that (here will be a great deal 
iiioi'o (o say when Dassault's private papersai« 
available to historinns. From this book •st 
learn nothing about his post-1945 political cos- 
tacts, with lie Gaulle forcxnmple,orwithRct^ 
Mayer, and little enough about his conUctiin 
the 19211s (except for a stray reference to tb« 
deputy Rend Dinel and to a mystenmu 
Alphandury, .iclually a well-known family 
from eastern France). 

WIml is not clear is Assouline's own auitiKlt 
to his subject . He repeats the stories thal Du- 
sault's enemies used to tell about him,suchu 
that when he visited the workshops of hisTivali 
he would wear erdpe soles so that samples of 
the materials used would stick to his feet, tnd 
that inside the overcoat which he comiandy 
wore there was a set of rulers with which bt 
could take rapid and secret measutements. 
When he walked around his own estabtisb- 
ments, in the inter-war period, if he s»ri 
workman whom he didn't like the looked, the 
unfortunate was supposedly sacked im- 
mediately, and we are told here that eres to- 
day. at Jours de France, a jouraalist orprialer 
who is bearded or who sports over-promiiiat 
moustaches, is likely to suffer from' the dis- 
approval of a patron who remains a pslriarcb. 

More seriously perhaps, Assouiine consg- 
uously avoids defending Dassault over his fti- 
lures with certain prototype aeroplanes, 
the financial exploitation of his positioii after 
the 1936 nationalization, over his inslMeace 
upon making himself indispensable to (be 

state. Assoulinccultivales.ratherth«nienni- 

: ates, certain mysteries that surrouM^^' 
such as the strange and criminal bW®^ 
his accountant Vathaire (which 
“une affaire Valhaircgate"). 
unqualified admiration when h® __ 
about the war and the occupatioiii 
sault shared the experience of many 
bloque les coffres, on cof^e 1« 

Tristan Bernard put it). 

sees Dassault as someone who has 

plishecl a great deal in Ws 

being bored. One wonders whether iws ^ 

for an adequate understanding of a rem^ 

entrepreneur who, in ills 
the mntinuity of the "oionouslV ^ 
. France of the 1920s with the^c" 
technological niarvcls of the ivta»- 


The seducer in built-up shoes 


Philip ThOdy: 

LESLEYBLANCH 

Pierre LotifPoztrait of an Escapist 

336pp;CohinS:£i2.50. ' ' , / . 


being; as Blanch tells us, ‘'egocentric and no 
Adonis”, as'well as to. his extensive iise of 
cosmetics to try ahd make himself rpore alirac- 
' live. The explanation for his many sexual con- 
quests was given to Blanch by “a very old lady 
at Hendaye» who, hud^g a hundred, was still 
' . degant and perfectly able to recall Loti”: She 
put it k\l down to "the way in which thoto eyds 





gocehtric and no He may haw been'small, but he trained his 
extensive iise of bpdy to the point where he achieved circus 
nself rporealirac- a^llty on a trapeze, apd he yas an excellent 
many sexual con- wrestler. .Under his ' original; name ' of. Jtilleq- 
y “a very old lady . Marie Vlaud, he ^ba^ a . iriost' d^^ 
hundred, was still career as |a naval Officer, aind he must-have 
I recall Lot!”: She been the pnly member of the Acaddmie Fran- 
1 which thoto eyds gaise to have also been appointed, six months 
nark which made < after his election, to commqn^l a^gjjghpat. He 
iged'ibWfciwft'thiib ^ 

Ihcireaisingiy in ai. dream wdrl^, 


Th omas Nagel 

COLIN McGINN 

The Subjective View: Secondary Qualities and 
Indfixical Tltoughts 

I64pp- Oxford University Pre.ss.Xll (paper- 
back, S.95). ^ 

019824646X 

Perception is inevitably coloured by the point 
of view and sensory constitution of the per- 
ceiver.andtheworlditrcvcalsisdcscribed partly 
in terms of secondary qualities like sound, 
smell, or colour, and indexicais like “this", 
“be«", "now", and *i". At the same lime we 
peneive primary qualities like shape, size and 
{notion which are independent of our minds. In 
Vii Subjective View Colin McGinn examines 
the relation between these two aspects of the 
physical world, their inseparability in percep- 
tion and their separability in thought. Our 
direct apprehension of the world involves a 
particular perspective that is ineliniinablc. but 
this does not infect all our ideas with subjectiv- 
ity. We also have a conception of reality that is 
independent of any perspective, a conception 
in wi^ch neither indexicais nor secondary qual- 
ities figure. Indexicais are discussed through- 
out, and there are some interesting remarks 
about value at the end, but I shall concentrate 
on McGinn's treatment of secondary qualities. 

He maintains, convincingly, that it is an a 
pHo/i truth about any secondary quality that it 
is a secondary quality and not mind-indepen- 
dent. What makes things red is simply that they 
look red, what makes them sweet is that they 
taste sweety that is what we mean by “red", 
"sweet”, ^c. Science has therefore not re- 
vealed, as some philosophers think, that con- 
iniry to common belief physical objects don’t 
really have colours and tastes. There is no con- 
^ct between the physical conception of objects 
in terms of mind-independent primary qual- 
ities and the ascription to those same objects of 
R^dary qualities which are essentially rel- 
ative to the human perspective. Only a naive 
^osopbical view inconsistent witlt our ordin- 


ary concepts would hold those properties to be 
absolute. Indexical properties and secondary 
qualities constitute "a subjective grid contrib- 
uted by the mind" to the world of appearance, 
and do not purport to fit whnt is objectively 
present in the world independently of the 
mind. 

McGinn denies that the property of being 
red can be identified with a physical property 
(even if there were a single one) that causes 
things to appear red to us under normal cir- 
cumstances. Redness isn't an objective physic- 
al property at all, but a perceiver-relative one. 
Though this seems right, his specific analysis of 
the relativity is not plausible. He holds that 
being red consats in looking red to perccivers 
under normal conditions; (for our word “red" 
the perceivers are human beings). But nothing 
can have thal disposition if there are no such 
perceivers, and nothing had it before there 
were any perceivers. It follows that if we did 
not exist or were all blind, rubies would not be 
red - and that they weren’t red before the 
appearance of sentient beings. McGinn 
accepts this conclusion (with signs of uneasi- 
ness) because he sees no other alternative to 
the position that red is a physical property. 

But there is an alternative. Redness might be 
what could be called a disposition in reality: the 
property tliat anything (actual or possible) has 
if and only if it is such that it would look red to 
us in the actual world - the world as it actually 
is. Rubies have always had this property and 
would have it even if we were all blind or 
physiologically altered, or even if there had 
never been any sentient beings - so on this 
account they would still be red under such 
conditions. The analysis would therefore avoid 
McGinn’s break with ordinary language with 
respect to counterfactual situations. (It is not 
the same as Kripke’s view that a disposition is 
used to fix the reference of “redness" to a 
physical property that causes things actually to 
appear red to us. There may be no one such 
physical property, and anyway there may be 
possible kinds of red things that don't appear in 
this world at all.) 
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PaulSflowdon 

D-W.BAMLYN 

Uariiing and the Self: Essays in 
Philosophy of Psychology 
31ipp, Routledgc and Kegun Paul. £14.95. 

mmi . 

jj Ptrcepilon, LeariUnK and the Self D. W. 
f’^Duyn has brought togothcr sixteen of his 
P«M970 papers, adding mi Introduction 
points up a deep unifying theme. Tlie 
Wers are divided Into three groups; the first 

the next six 

^ with learning and knowledge; and the 
ai group concentrate on a cluster of Impor- 

• Hr, Philological notions, such'as self-decep- , 
I self-knowledge and love, . 

J'J”® ijs appropriate In at least two 
ys. First, if by. the philosophy of psychology 
iwrstand, nbt a' Subject distinct from 
. , ™logyitMti,-bul rather the relatively, non. . v 
of that subject. Hamlyn’s 
■ •-■•Ib ^ psycholo^ is of two sorts. . 

‘ ho exi^^ 

• of ihd .thb^es of ex- ' 

i joS' proper, -8iSh;« Gib- , 


S^nnet:..'He..t'ries.tp display . 

\ ... .^^•^^^;Oy^ghts'ai them. For examptb,- v.. 
f are criticiMd for 
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tomoci conditioning to quite 
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perception and understanding, which ho one 
hesitates about applying. There are, second, 
notions like that of unconscious Intentions, 
which have their opponents but which Hamlyn 
argues can be made sense of. And, third , there 
are some notions - Hamlyn instances that of 
the development of reasoning ability - which, 
although in use, he alleges to be unsatisfactory. 
In ail these cases Hamlyn can be viewed as 
asking a question of Uie form he claims all 
philosophical questions fall under, namely, 
“How (if at all) is so and so possible?". Among 
the conclusions he reaches are these; that only 
agents can be perceivers; that only creatures in 
social relations with other psycliologically en- 
dowed subjects can have knowledge; and that 
we can only fully understand a person with 
whom we stand to a personal relation. Ham- 
lyn's view is that these are a priori truths, 
recognizabielby reflection on theconcepts in 
question. ' . 

The second sense in w|ilch Hamlyn s ej^w 

M'wlth the philOsbpHrbF lM)lCh0)ogY 1^ ^ 
sense in whicli the phllbtopKy of asubjcc^ ^^om- 
prises Its leading ideas. Itt basic assumptions; 
Hamlyn says that the unifying themC;.of the 
essays is their demonstration of the inadequacy 
of the "iiiformation-processirig model for 
cognitive psychology". This model, he dmw, 
is adopted by riiany stodejits of cognition.but it 

’heeds to pc deposed; .tognitiye psychplpgy 

ne^'S:.^ii)ew philosophy. ; • . .■ ■ ^ 

wheifHpmlyn is discussmg what, role utter- 
ehce can fe)Mid to play in 'pertjption, or. 
whether appeal to^e notion of conditioning is 
explanatory, or whether there axe certain 
of beiidfe apeiBort mustilijiYe about m item no 
loves, his treatment is clea«i;Mnetratlng 
ioild. Ffoin tliese, 1, at 
Hotoevef , it also seems reasonably (6,fcel cer 
STreservhtibns botji about.thqse 
tontaii)‘Tnore abstract, analytical 

sis of the requir'ement^ for .the 

■ itodWledgedTimdersUndingis that 

.Wi.j/i --’i ■' ’ ' 


if this is right then the subjective grid im- 
posed on the world by perceiver-relative 
secondary qualities is imposed on all possible 
worlds that we can conceive, not only on the 
actual world or other possible worlds in which 
we or beings like us exist. The same is true of 
indexicais. I can say, pointing to Gibraltar, 

“ That rock would be here now even if conscious 
life had never evolved." 

McGinn holds that there are laws of subjec- 
tivity which govern what is possible and what is 
necessary in a first-person perspective. While 
some of his examples -“I am here now", “I am 
not you", etc - are plonking, others are more 
substantial. The old puzzle about why nothing 
can be both red and green all over is treated in 
terms of subjective necessity. Nothing can 
simultaneously look both red and green to the 
same perceiver - we cannot imagine what it 
would be like - and since what normally looks 
red is red and what normally looks green is 
green, nothing can be both red and green. It is 
also true, of course, that nothing can look both 
round and square, but that is because nothing 
can be both round and square (a necessity of 
ontology, not of phenomenology), and be- 
cause of some non-triviai fact about the repres- 
entation of shape in visual experience. Not 
every geometrical impossibility entails a cor- 
responding phenomenological impossibility - 
the drawings of Escher provide numerous 
counterexamples. 

Another law of subjectivity, emphasized by 
Berkeley, is that there cannot be perception of 
primary qualities without perception of secon- 
dary qualities - for example we can't see shape 
without seeing colour. This seems to be true, 
but is it a necessary truth? In considering it, 
McGinn blurs the distinction between secon- 
dary quality impressions and perception of the 
secondary qualities of objects. Perhaps colour 
experiences are necessary to the visual percep- 
tion of shape; but what if the colour impress- 
ions produced by objects weren't regular 
enough to allow us ever to ascribe a true colour 
to an object, as opposed to our current im- 
pression of it? Whatever its form, the insepar- 
ability is difficult to account for . McGinn tenta- 


tively suggests an explanation in terms of the • 
intentionality of perception: “Perception re- 
sults from the coming together of a prior men- ' 
tal constitution and an objectively determined ' 
world; secondary qualities are what cross the 
interface. The subjective component of per- 
ceptual content establishes an internal relation 
between outer and inner; the objective 
component cannot do this on its own, because 
it relates wholly to what is outer." This feels 
right, even if it is obscure. 

Rejecting Berkeley's use of the inseparabil- 
ity thesis to support idealism, McGinn main- 
tains that we can conceive of primary qualities 
apart from secondary qualities even if we can- 
not perceive the one without' the other. An 
imagist theory of concepts is wrong. This 
means that the purely objective or absolute 
conception of the world (free of both secon- 
dary and indexical properties) is not a percep- 
tual'picture and the scientific standpoint is not <' 
even a possible perceptual standpoint. The 
world as it is in, itself, nonsubjectively and non- 
relatively, cannot be perceived by anyone , and 
an imagist theory of concepts is wrong. 

McGinn adds that for this reason a being 
who had no perceptual experiences and 
thought only about objective reality (if it were 
possible) would not have the kind of subjectiv- 
ity that creates special difficulties for physical- 
ism. This seems doubtful. Even if such a being i 
ascribed no subjective properties to the world ; 
in thought, it would still have to have there i 
thoughts in some subjective form, either sym- ' 
bolic or pictorial, to be a mind at all . Otherwise | 
what would make it true that the being was .' 
thinking eg, about the structure of the solar 
system? Intentionality requires subjectivity in 
thought as it does in perception - even if not in 
its objects. 

The preface acknowledges that 7?ic Subjec- 
tive View has the style “of an extended ariiclc; 
unselfcontained, exploratory, inconclusive”, it 
really could have cooked a bit longer. Never- 
theless it's stimulating to think about, because 
it presents important problems with clarity, 
concision and philosophic immediacy. 


must, at least at the stage when tiiese notions 
begin to apply to him, be a member of an 
appropriate social group, with the members 
acting as, and being seen, by him as, correctors 
of his early efforts. He says: “I am tempted to 
.maintain that it is an a priori truth that a baby 
left on a desert island would not survive; no- 
thing would put it in tlie way of making the 
distinctions etc, necessary to survival." 

. It is hard to accept that anything so strong 
could be an a priori trutii. Suppose we' came 
across a cliild who Itad OiirRculously survived, 
after a plane crash, alone on a desert islapd, 
and whose behaviour, if approached in the 
normal way, gave clear evidence of an inter- 
pretablc language. Would we hesitate to treat 
liim as already a knower simply because he had . 
lacked the normal training? Further, the thesis , 
threatens. to render knowledge impossible.. 
Hamlyn considers this sort of objection in the 
form of the allegation that his thesis implies 
.thaf.it is impossible for the Jqdividual to be- ■ 

i the ahswbr isfoat knowledge-at its inception in 
- tbd iadiyidual must be rich and include social 
...mwarehess. But what of the emergence of;: 
, knowledge ioi to® first place? Could the'very 
firtt knowe'rs be knowerslti virtue pfapprop- 
vriates<k!laHh.totacll6ns'?:.i.; .'fV'' 

'Tltis encourages suspicioh of the p^meato 
given to support the tjiesis. One; of Hanilyrills 
argumehts Vellels on something' these' 
.claims: a knower miist ptose^ the c<>ncept of 
truth; that involves seeing sonte thiiigs as right • 

, . or wrong; to do that is W ijaye 
'/tomii; and nqtins must be.imppsb'd ftoih the. 

.( puiside. Now,' anyone tospose 
’ thi 'tonolusioh; hat| the; option of seeing, an, 

, equivocatioa in tliis ar^inent oyer the terrti 
■ ' “norm*’, rfit fe biillt into the cbjicept of a ndi^ 
that horn* are, to to spitok'. impQsed'b'y oihera* " 

' It is illegitimate to think that itjs’ob^ 

i^^beRi6i^«vliU:Hastoa^^e^ 

';%pired a norm* if/ aitefohhveiy; ihelatter^ ' 

an^l^entf claim;. W.^arthot;^^^^^ •, 

I- r< • . 'li; vf'i'i'-'t ’j-ti *.' i-':r ’ ' 


These remarks were designed to illustrate 
the less than convincing nature , of one of 
Hamlyn’s bolder analytical claims. The overall, 
unifying theme, the attack ,on;the “infomfa- 
tionTprocasiiig model”, suffers from the abs- 
ence, of any full account of what exactly that 
model implies, and so of what exactly should 
count against it, Tjiiis 'Hamlyn cjainis that 
perception ihvoj ves what might be called a sen- 
sory, aesthetic element, and that this Is a diffi- 
culty for the model. But why suppose that 
these elements cannot be profitably charade- . 
rized w;ithin such a model? 

.It is.valuable, however, to have D. W. Ham- 
lyn’s essays collected together, Their range. Is 
Impressive, and they contain much to interest, - . 
and to infuriate, workers in a variety of philo- 
sophical areas. 
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The story of Hamilton and Montgomery is by 
BOW well known, certainly to the readers of the • 
former's Moniy: The Making of a General 
1887-1942 (1981): the twelve-year-old boy be- 
ttended by the world-famous but lonely Field- 
Marshal grows up to become his official bio- 
grapher. In this, the second volume of the 
biography, Nigel Hamilton insists that his aim 
is the truth, not hagiography, but .plainly he Is 

still bedazaled by that first boyish encounter, 
and infinitely proud of the intimate friendship' 

fhat lasted until Montgomery's death. In n pre- 
fatory'note, he sees fit to quote a 1970 letter 
from Montgomery which begins "Nigel my 
dear", and maintains a very personal tone 
(“You and I have been through a great deal 
together. . . . Vou can unburden your sout to 
me, and I will listen with love . . ."), before 
ending with the (characteristically) incon- 
gruous juxtaposition; 

With all my love, 

Montgomery of Alamein 

The second volume repeats the stylistic vices of 
the first: the hagiographic undertones persist 
< • and so does the jarring inlimacy with which the 

writer treats his subject's persniiul life (Mont- 
gomery is not so much criticized as ncluuily 
scolded for mishandling his son's schooling - a 
son who is now the author's friend). Also abun- 
dant once again are the long, rambling quota- 
tions, where a few words would do. When it 
comes to substance il i.s not the hagiographer 
we encounter but rather the lawyer: while per- 
fectly ready to criticize Montgomery's vanity, 
H^ipiltpn presents an- - 


opposition was to be expected. Montg^omery 
sent five more parties; when these failed to 
report back in time, Montgomery proceeded 
with the barrage he had planned all along, for 
which the artillery of three divisions, eighty 
medium guns and forty-eight heavies had been 
assembled. 

Hamilton is even prepared to defend the 
agonizing slowness of Montgomery's advance 
up the boot of Italy towards Salerno, where 
Clark’s landing was in trouble from the start. 
Montgomery's Eighth Arn<y landed on 
September 3 and Clark went in on September 
9. on the calculation that in six days the British 
advance would be threatening the southern 
flank of any German resistance against his 
forces (whose landing zone was hemmed in by 
mountains). As it was, Montgomery kept wor- 
rying about the danger of a German counter- 
offensive agninsr him and kept pausing to con- 
solidate even though he was only meeting the 
most feeble resistance. As a result, the Ger- 
mun flank at Saiemo was not endangered at all 
for two full weeks, and Clark's landing re- 
mained in acute danger all the while. But even 
here Hamilton admits no criticism of his hero. 

The ease with which Hamilton's work can be 
criticized does not define its value, however. 
The general reader should find the book very 
satisfying; it is as easy to read as the average 
bestseller, and far more educative.than most. 
First, the author's privileged access to all of 
Montgomery's unpublished papers has been 
well used; ^ve are given a richly detailed 
account of Montgomery’s view of events. 
Hamilton's reconstructions of Montgomery's 
“decision-making horizon" at each juncture 
seem most persuasive. The author's habit of 
inserting brief “retrospectives” in his descrip- 
tion of how things stood at each remove entails 
repetition (hut could easily have been tiresome 
but here the device works very well. We con- 
stantly sec the events of 1942-44 in tlie context 


forces in contention belonged to diverse nu- 
tioijs. But he had a very clear appreciation of 
theatre strategy, where opposed forces face 
one another within a given geographic area. Of 
course Rommel was even less strategical than 
Montgomery: had Rommel been competent at 
the level of theatre strategy, he could not have 

enthusiastically advocated the invasion of the 

Nile Valley, a venture that remained through- finally armies, was obviously complemwtarv: 
out a logistic impossibility. after developing the tactics, Montgomny 

But Rommel was much more than merely would institute LTficienl schemes to traiailu 


mtcrprciations of the manuals, and while too 
many American generals virtually ignored^ 
possible rewards of tactical ingenuity {thouth 
some were highly effective at the operatioS 
level), Montgomery worked hard todei5K{|ie 
right tuctics for each encounter, and then laafe 
sure that they were promulgated to hisfor«j 
His other great talent, as a tralnerof troo|»aai} 
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mncomprumising 
ohtTbvpriiaV spRir ■ ^of the oarlier years of failure, as Montgomery 



pace is right; It is the others who have unreolis- 
I < " tic daydreams about speedy advances that are 
ki. fact Injpos^ible, 

Remarkably, the lawyer's bHpf covers oven 
I ■ , ; erp^ Montgomery In 


ment on that battle. Had there been some 
other resounding victory before it, then Indeed 
one could say that El Alamtih should have 
been fought much more boldly, to allow a far 
more complete exploitation. As things were, 
, Montgamery's systematic over-insurance was 


: C ... 

1 1 V- pA t^^ie.yi(lth of the , exactly appropriate for that qne battle at least: , ; the ‘‘fogoE wair’’~wM a moat^^^ resouree’, 


competent at the next level of warfare in the 
strategic hierarchy, the operational level (Lid- 
dell Hart's “grand tactics”), which stands 
above the tactical and below the strategic, und 
where the actions of diverse forces internet, 
offering scope for large-scale stratagems of 
high-risk but high "pay-off’ warfare. Mont- 
gomery virtually ignored the operational level 
- wliich WRS only n.iliiral given bis emphasis nn 
attrilioiiJil warfare. When victory is to bo 
achieved by ailrilion, ie, by the cumulative 
destruction of the enemy's forces, the aim of 
planning and command is to muster the 
greatest possible quantum of firepower and 
then to apply it with maximum efficiency. Ev- 
erything that manoeuvre requires, from decep- 
tion to obtain surprise to the circumventing 
action that is supposed to disrupt the enemy's 
plans and forces, inevitably conflicts with the ' 
orderly gathering of resources and their 
straightforwardly efficient application upon 
the enemy. 

Montgomery's strong bias in favour of attri- 
tion diminished his operational scope in corres- 
ponding degree, to yield highly organized, 
rigidly pre-planned operations of low risk but 
equally of lowpay-off. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the two styles of war that hap- 
pened to collide in the Western desert emerges 
most clearly when we compare the attitude of 
the two commanders towards uncertainty. For 
Montgomery uncertainty was the great evil; to 
be reduced as much as possible by the abun- 
dant use of resources, by very detailed advance 
ilantdiig (uid strict" do^mand discipline. His 
^ Wlq his battle while sleeping in his 
ftiyfH^"'bfi 'the 'tfiioHiSughAesk of' his 
preparations and on detailed advanced pL'ui- 
rung. Obviously this method of command 
meant that no advantage could be taken of 
war's fleeting opportunities, while only a net 
. superiority in resources could provide protec- 
tion from war's sudden dangers. For Rommel, 


forces t(t implement those tactics. 

This of course was merely one aspect d 
Montgomery's all-rnund ability as a manager, 
which not even his harshest critics have tried to 
deny. There was no casual country-house in- 
fornialiiy in Montgomery's roanagcjncfli; 
under him, tusks were rationally allocated, 
schedules were kept tight and much nttemkii] 
wiis paid to organizational questions. (It wai 
not just personal ambition that motivaied 
Montgomery's long and futile stnig^ » 
obtain the command of all land forces is llu 
Western theatre after Normandy; the maosgtr 
in him was violently offended by theessentiai 
unsoundness of a structure which hid 
Eisenhower as the supremo in charge old! 
questions, with no officer below him ina»D- 
mand of all the land forces.) 

In the end, however, it was his leadet^p 
that made Montgomery. The funny hatsud 
schoolboy jokes, the constant visits to tb 
troops, the jeep-bonnet speeches and the 
cigarette hand-outs were only the highly visible 
tipof the iceberg. It was not mere techoiquesol 
showmanship that inspired so much loyally 
(which still endures, ns Nigel Hamilton diovs) 
but rather the widespread and very aceinle 
belief of soldiers and junior officers that hknt- 
gomery was most profoundly concerned nib 
theirwelfare. Tlie samcover-cautiousflKiiwdt 
of war which his more dashing conletopon^ 
and most military historians find so uiun^- 

iitg, /ind which undoubtcdlydelayedthcABirf 

victory, also provided the best assuiawtobn 
soldiers that their lives would not be iw^sh’ 
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llsdintal author has enjoyed a greater im- 
10 reputation at the hands of recent 
Seneca. If a single reason lind to 
befivM, it would surely be that, in comparison 
the opening years of 
as.f«iteie 5 seasilyshockedbyhim. Weare 
moKfuiiljar with hypocrisy and compliance 
^despotism; we are more accu.stomed to 
and the gruesome in literature. 

ytioatten are not so simple. If there has 
^ Mine sympathetic intere^ In Seneca the 
EjiMtaDd martyr of Nero, some attempt to 
Kmw Mflier censures of the effected style 
Ewystisadc thought of Seneca the philo- 
^r.wrliers in English have worked hardest 
RbibiHutt Seneca the tragedian. For if we 
^smoiDfortabie with rhetoric on the page, 
mpt it again in the theatre; and if we 
Uh nplidt moralizing, we enjoy revela- 
ia of moral excess, especially when they 
fiat liieraiy classics through allusion, per- 
m ud pastiche. Not that Seneca's 
qdiuare being studied in isolation from his 
««ofb. Indeed, so far fi’oni feeling the 
rapdiyOiatkd readers from late antiquity 
(BiS the nineteenth century to deny that 
KBucould be the author of both, modern 
ktebsve shown that the plays exhibit the 
phUuophical notions, architectonic free- 
^edibetoiical style as the moral essays. 

fantham’s excellent study of the 
ffujje iiunxluces the reader to the best of 
Senecan tragedy, showing 
iflw approaches can be used to illu- 
play. Though a text and 
as 


risked. Montgomery was willi 

time and ammunition, he was pity. mouEh a text a 

tlon grout bombardments 
(Reggio mid Caen notably). and conservative 

«edi„g.ycarcfMl with .he live. 

The same rullilessncss in firing unsamw 3 Sr^*'’^fed,flih however n rn*nf m 

officers wliich made and “thou^ of avail- 

fc"^.)-n.ehear.of,hehool.„ 


fnerrp of a fiyerTcrbsalfig' than a 
.triiie antiphil;^|dris ^ th6 cnic\Bl ' differ- 


the greater assurance of a.victory on thebatUe- 
field was worth the price of a delayed victory in 
;.;iy .dnee’b^^ .bri the/8idli&n side - tkip theatre as a whole, the persistence of the 

•' •!: - all nepusaty fire support on the damn extrehies of prudence in the aftermath is 

'..^d . :'5r ;,G^abrtaAv side,; the 

' gt^test lOj^stic ob'siacle^to ariy amphibian op- 
i . eratiptt (artillery, and mortar ammunition 


. q^mts Tor the bulk of the tonnage). And 
]' ;i ,i V, i. just as insistent in justifying Mont- 

5 ivi ’ \ artillery barrage against the city of 

• • .Regi' 
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Reg^o Calabria In the landing zone -• which 
was predictably empty of Germans'. When a 
reconnaissance party reported l^ck that no 


pf course another Thatter. 

. , Second, the book defines very precisely the 
scope and limits of Montgomery's generalship. 
Hamilton concedes that his hero was no 
strategist, and provides full evidence for his 
-verdict. In fact Montgomery could scarcely 
' understand the war be was fighting at the high- 
er levels of strategy, whene the claims of sever- 
. al theatres' had to be balanced and. where the 
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may be said Us have begun , he tells us, when, as 
an Oxford' undergraduate in 1932, he 
announced that ‘‘since a second world war was 


to be maximized bydewption and fast move- 
ment, in order to set the stage Tor the opportu- 
nistic manoeuvre that would disrupt the plnn.s 
and the very structure of the enemy forces. 

It was at the next IcVcl down, ,nt the level of 
tacticsi that Montgomery's talents were really 
: wtstanding. He was clearly an excellent tacti- 
cian, able to make the most of each type of 
forces available tq hiiri (even If he could not 
make the most of tli^ircpmbinntion- an oper- 
ational ability rather than a tactical one), 

• While other British ^nior olTIcers simply left 
tactics to their subordinates and . (he latter’s 


the soldier offers riot merely his work and his 
talent, but his life,, and this is what distances 
him from civil values. 


. Frifl«biaslBi«- Sfineral render” is men- 

There wiis m feel wl‘l> translations 

vente in Montgomery s bat of some of the Leliii 

even respectctUhe rf mS?'f*''Minth 6 dlscu 5 slon. Yet 

suspicious of the ‘'""““J Its abunUance also of 
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wns the Uicil 

showmanship cnrrleil to tjw ^ f<"t>l"«r 

his funny clothes lie whs dissocta s ^ jr “Weal langynges^ 

from the cnnvciuioiwl hlcrorchy ^ 

communicutc with them more • 

understood and reciprocated in w 


this Kirt should be built to 
^”2.. the best. Vehicle for 
manages to 
offering firm dircc- 
hut some- 

of thorn, these warfare, in fact, V hilbnj., ' ' 

eu's wqakest point; he has very hid ^ h: wS?' Senecan 

the tnie character, either df the A ^ wyltfon for 

War or the Finn World practices are 

Yetitisperwnalexperien«wdftcW^^^ 

tfuUyiUuminate his pages, nowhe)r«.^:.s - v,. - thknntft«enf 

think,' (hah in tills passage: re?eiivi. feBriessnessiDthefaceofdcath.lsnot^of 

- ^ >Hfihevh«cone w®*^ difficult It would be to '*v the baser passfons; the messenger sp^^ 

Some men are dlsMri?fled«^^^^^ such features as a>roval of the silent anger and defiarice of ^er 

. aicd from me earth upon Which eS. Vfantham writes, ‘'We cannot schema- 

been ti$e Seneba’s drama to .match bis objeedve 
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I being given; . . 

, I illustTRUon. ; - aby^^ the tendency for philosophy, ^ 
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or reading was the prime form of impact he 
cnvistiged. Seneca intended his violent and 
passionate language and his macabre physical 
descriptions to replace, not accompany, seeing 
the action on the stage. 

Fantham follows recent criticism in crediting 
Seneca with considerable originality. After a 
thorough review of what is known about the 
Greek and Latin literary treatmentsofthe final 
destruction of Troy, she concludes that he did 
not rely on any one literary model. Rather he ‘ 
drew on his knowledge of the tradition, adapt- 
ing and utlempling to surpass his greatest pre- 
decessors, the classical Greek tragedians, the 
Augustan dramatists and his beloved Virgil 
and Ovid. It takes as much faith to sustain this 
view as the reverse, given the loss of so much 
dramatic literature, but the hypothesis has 
merit; it encourages us to examine the plays as 
a whole, and discourages us from explaining 
every inconsistency in the action by assuming 
that tlie poet has contaminated separate 
sources. * 

Recent studies have rightly emphasized the 
novel structure Seneca has devised in order to 
accommodate in one play the twin themes he 
took from two Euripidean dramas; the killing 
of Polyxena from the Hecuba, and that of 
Astyanax from the Trojan Women. The 
mourning Hecuba dominates the beginning 
and end of the play. The decision about 
Polyxena precedes that about Astyanax but the 
decisions are carried out in the reverse order. 
This chiastic symmetry involves delaying 
Polyxena's doom from Act 2, when Achilles' 
ghost demands her as his bride, until Act 4; 
Fantham points out that it creates problems 
that Seneca has not solved. Thus Andro- 
mache’s knowledge of the ghostly demand 
comes and goes during Act 3 with the rhetoric 
of the moment. The use of Helen os the mes- 
senger who reveals the doom of Polyxena is 
noted as another of Seneca's most interesting 
inventions, but Fantham's view that she has 
been chosen merely ns an nniithetical figure to 
the pure and chaste victim does not do frill 
justice to Seneca's conception. As Andro- 
mache hints at 1,927, Helen is the female 
counterpart of Odysseus, who announces the 
decision about Astyanax: each disclaims per- 
sonal responsibility for the act; each employs 
deceit, Odysseus in tricking Andromache into 
revealing her son’s hiding-place, Helen in pre- 
tending at first that Polyxena is to have a living 
bridegroom. Thus there is no inconsistency of 
characterization, but rather the reverse, when 
Helen at once bemoans the loss of Paris and 
speaks of her years in Troy as captivity. 
Crooked arguments are just what we should 
expect from Helen, the master of wiles, who 
destroyed Paris througli marriage just os Odys- 
seiLS destroyed Troy through the festive 
wooden horse. Seneca appropriately makes 
her disown her guilt, both past and present. 

Fantham's treatment of the theme of death 
in Troades and Us relation to Seneca’s views in 
his essays is highly illuminating, though she 
perhaps works too hard to rationalize the exist- 
ence of the philosophical chorus (11. 371 ff), 
afier rightly deeming it an "editorial intrusion’’ 
by Che playwright. Fantham rightly notes Sen- 
eca’s lack of. Interest In the question of, burial, ^ 
remarking, "Instead of the Greek reverence 
for the dead he offers us admiration for the 
dying." Yet Seneca’s Polyxena, for all her Stoic 
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WamMataFounuiftHoiae:b/aek-figitredHydriaofaljoneS20-5l08c, reproduced from Imogcsof Women 
in Antiquity, edited by AverilOaiuron and AmitteKuhrt (323pp. Croom Helm. £15.95, paperback, £8.95.. 
0709907419. 


L’etat, e’estmoi 


Robin Seager 


ARTHUR KEAVENEY 
SuUa: The Last Republican 
243pp. Groom Helm. £16.95. 
0709915071 



tra^ng passions cbnfhuy to his • own moral 
/tfospry.’’ ■■■■ [% 

■ Hereto may Ifothc answer to aquoidon^ft^ , 

Butbor poses but does not answer.*’-^wn that- 
' Seneca Was nibved to write by a CombliiAdmi of 
: aerihetic arid’philoropbical motives, ^venreat 
he felt a writer’s .urge to create qbira^rs, wny .. 
- . T- Tnr— , .MV did he; choose drama? Was he jlist more cau-;, 
gr?*towhavbre: dous than hBnephbwUican who waatp.w^* 

fr^, tlieiii dloap or, . coihparison with ViigU? Or did he Wisb to de-. 

. J monstratehUltoowledgeo(hutoariI»y^^^ 
iri aU its variafy and 

ot^pianattofl? When moved to analyse, cast^ 

. 'Bate and exhort; , he wrote to the first pew^^^ 

i: jujlgiperit by impucation he left to others. 


Sulla has always been one of the most enigma- 
tic and controversial of the great men of the 
Roman republic. The ancient tradition was 
totally dominated by Sulla's own version of 
events, and for a long time the learned world 
was content to accept his valuation of himself 
and his enemies. Afier all, he believed in law 
and order, in government by the nobie-und- 
rich-therefore-good, and in keeping the lowlyi- 
and-poor-therefore-wlcJced in their place; so 
he must have been a Good Thing, even if there 
remained a nagging suspicion that he was also, 
when given his head, a Bad Man. But recently 
Sulla has been fiercely attacked and an attempt 
made to rehabilitate his opponents and vie- 
rims, Perhaps inevitably this welcome new 
book tries to redress the balance in Sulla's 
favour, perhaps Inevitably It sometimes goes 
too far. But it is concise and readable, while Its 
arguments and conclusions are based on a for- 
midable series of detailed studies, several still 
unpublished but generously made available to 
me by (iieir autlior. 

Arthur Keaveney’s treatment of Sulla’s ear- 
ly career and his ^equered relationship with 
Marius is largely sound, with a proper insist- 
enceon the importance of his hero’s role In the 
negotiations which brought Jugurtha into Ro- 
man hands and the magnitude of his achieve- 
ment in Qlicia. The only serious weakness is a 
certain inconsistency about the amount of sup- 
port, if any, enjoyed by Marius in the senate, 
based on a confusion between the altitudes of : 
the nobles and the rank-and-file members. The . 
reconstruction ot the complex.evenls of the. 

I criioiriyear 8 $iB>Blto:htosdy:p^ if#;.;.' 

fair to stress that Sulpidus and Marius doUble- 
cros^ Sulla. fiutSuUa’s treacherous response . 
to the second embassy froip the ^n.ate puts .' 
Kim firmly on the tome morql level, ashis oppo-.. . , 
nents. Of eputoe fae'claimcd to # acting in the - ^ 
interests of thh state, and may well haVe -be- ‘ 
lieved It, but so did they so did all parties ih 
any civil upheaval at Rome. Nor Is it dear that : 
the people was unt)er any less pressure to pass 
Julia’s laws after his toizure of Rome thdn It 
had been to pass those of Sulpidus a Utt^ 

duUer;Thea(%ountpfdeveIopmehteiil87ahdi : 
of politics, during the Mlthradgtic ' war is, : 
perhaps too hard on (pinna and Carbo (though; 
how can we ever know how?)', surely too char- • 
itable to Sulla for his failure to deal with; 
Mttoadates phee and for ! 

^^T’TIwre.iSi however, mrioh;ltat is admirable^ • 

' Af (Iia' MAinrittr aiiid 'attliudee of ' ' 


renegade.dimiluii^some mpved only by self-! 
interest, others bjfftob/^Lqgiisiderations and a 
desire to- defend the dadiotlty of the senAto. 
Once the crisis was over wid.iiiqrida'1 .govern- 


A 'Holy Tradition 
of Worldng 

' Passages ^tn the writings of 

ERIC GILL 

Thfo im^rtaniVpublicadbh-.W^ make it 
people for the current featotosment' of 
Gill's lignificance as an artist to be 
' extepdea to his writings. The passages are 
^ranged under' 14 subjects, includihg: 
First Things; .What is Mats?; The Four' 
CnitseS; ^at Is' Art?; Beaufy; Im^na- 
tion;: Aesthetic . tfleasure; Slavery and 
Freedom; Work and Responsibility: l^ls 
or Machines?; Man. and Manufecture; 
Property, Ownership and Holy Poverty; 
etc, offering a condse yet coniprehenrive 
exposition of GiU*s thinking on the nature 
: and meariuig of human creatlvlly. 

ISBN 0 9038^ 30 X) ' 

"■ pp. bardb^ £8.95 (p & p £1) 

Golgonooza Press, 3 Cambridge Drive 
Ipswich, Suffolk 1P2 9EP 
or from your bookseller 
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ment restored, this heterogeneous group not 
surprisingly disintegrated as its members pur- 
sued their several goals: the ‘*Sullan oligarchy" 
after Sulla’s death is an invention of modern 
scholarship. Excellent too is the exposition of 
the importance of relLpon to Sulla and the role 
of individual deities in shaping his actions. 
Venus played a critical part in his defence of 
the legitimacy of his position in the East ; so too 
did his coins, which are acutely interpreted 
here. Another topic that is well handled is that 
of Sulla's dealings with the Italians, both dur- 
ing the civil war and afterwards. *n\roughout 
Italy there was much division of opinion, not 
only between tenons but also within individual 
communities, as events during the proscrip- 
tions were to show. SuUa^s settlements were 
> dfotated at letot to part by dt^bdmfo oOhsid’era- 
tioiis and not all appear to have been punfiiye 
In charuter.'' • 

Like Livy and other ancients who largely 
swallowed Sulla's own story, Keaveney draws 
the line at the proscriptions. Sullals identifica- 
tion of his persoilal Interests with those of the 
state had always been extrerne, but now (c went 
beyond all reason. By no stretch of the im- 
Bgmaiion could his treatment of, eg, Censor- 
inus, Pomponius or Caetar be justified on 
grounds of public interest, and indeed there is 
no mention of the state, in Sulla’s notorious . 
epitaph. Though Sulla laid down his dicta- 
torship when he thought he had finished his 
work, he never retired from public life, intend- 
ing still to exercise bis aii^oritas when it was 
needed. His death did much to hasten the 
undermining of his constitution by depriving of 
effective leadership 'those who wanted, for 
whatever reason, to preserve it intact. 

After reading this book I feel T Understand 
Sulla better, f also still find him interesting. 
The one. by no means follows firbra the other, 
andKeaven^deseryM 
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Polycephalic Protestantism 


H eiko A. Oberman 

peter NBWMAN brooks (Editor) 
Seven-Headed Luther: Essays in 
Commemoration of a Ouincentenary 1483- 
1983 

325pp. Oxfotid UniversilyPress. £22.50. 
0198266480 


Fathers of Lutheran orthodoxy, preserved the 
heritage intact, must be the result of some 
surprising editorial procedures: a number of 
contributors have told me that parts of their 
essnys had been deleted without consultation. 
Most seriously damaged by this “editing" was 
certainly Mark Edwards. Edwards has pub- 
lished a solid book on the theme of “Luther’s 
fanatics" {Liuher mtl the Ftiise Breinren, 
1975, reviewed in the TLS, April 2, 1976). 
Here, in his treatment of Luther as “Suemier- 
us", his arguments for the thesis that "nny 
unity among the fanatics derived solely from 
Luther’s theological world-view" lack the 
necessary space for full and cogent develop- 
rnent. 

The strongest part of this collection is dedi- 
cated to Luther as “Visitator". but this is not 
because of the eelrior's i>wri coniribulioii mitlcr 
the heading. Brook.^'s florid style ol'.si’ure.s 
assorted flawed n.«erlioris, one example of 
which should suffice for illustration; “Luther- 
un priorities e.xpounJed Gospel doctrine in 
ternw of faith made available (!] as a result (!) of 


If the hazardous enterprise of a multi-author Here, in liis treatniem o. ^ui, 
volume is to succeed, two conditions must be us . his "Suments for the 

met: the editor must clearly spell out and clear- unity among the f^natira dci 
ly enforce a unifying theme and at least half of Luthers theological world^ 

the several “contributions” must be deserving necessary space for full and 

ofthis high classification. On the second count m^t. 

this book barely makes the grade. On the first The strongest par of this 
f«si.,« cated to Luther as “Visitatoi 

* because of (he ecliior’s owiu’f 

The theme as sucJi was viol, at first gJniice, yiciidfng. Brook.s's florit 

without promise. Luther's most vocifero wand assorted flawed n.«crlioiis, 

verb.nlly ferocious opponent. ' which should suffice for illusi 

laeus, had his Litrherw of 15^9 illu^ priorities e.xpounJed Go 

rraied with a carioon of the seven-headed fernw of faith made sivailable( 

Bible-rcading monk, the heads successively 
designated Doctor, Martinus. Lulherus, Eccle- 
siastes (Preacher). Suermerus fFanutic). Visi- -| 4-^ f* 

talor and Barrabas fRevoiutionary). Coch- Llll LCl “ 

laeus' porirail could indeed have served to 

highlight those aspects of Luther's thought de- — — 

cried by his opponent as contradictory -one of (^Jiimeil Abramskv 

the chief medieval marks of heresy. Special 1. 

attention to Cochlueus. however, inevitably byRON L. SIIERWLN 
distracts from an understanding of Luther. In Mystical Theology and Social Diasent; The Life 

his essay "Cochlaeus as Polemicist” Gotthelf of Judah Loew of Prague 

Wiedermann calls the Seplicepx Lutherus “a 253pp. Associated University Presses. £12.50. 
masterpiece of distortion, misrepresentation, ur3S630286 

and also stupidity". Leaving aside the ques- 

tiunuble terminology - the Sepiiceps Lulherus The end of the fifteenth centu 

is not really a "masterpiece” and its author is the discovery of the New Wo: 
not stupid - the fact remains that Cochlaeus' who lived in congested ghettc 


repentance ami the forglvcMiess of sins." It is suggested by the title, can be briefly 
rather in Gerald Strauss's treatment of Luther nzed, since (lie European contributions do 
.IS "Barrabas" that wc find at onee the most not. untoiuinately, merit further nieation 
interesting essay in the book and a real grap- Heinz Bliihin cites very significant instancuoi 

pling with the "Visitor" designation ns well. Liiilier's creaiiyi^y as a translator byplacij. 

Strauss meets the central challenge of Coeh- side liy si.le the Qreek text of Erasmus Sk 
laciis' view of tilings, namely, that Liitlier Vulgate and l.^hcr’s September Tesianwni 
scenissiiniiltaneoiislya"Diirrabas ’-a revolu* ( 1.^22). Cionloii Rupp, nithough he lim itj ^ 
tioiiiiry - ami a "Visitator" - the representiitiiv a|>«K:alv|»lic dimensliiti of Luther’s thoughtioo 
of law and order. Bro«>ks eniches in Liillier's mueli to the last years, iipvcrlheless offers (on. 
support forvisitaliims(!.S2H)“aglinipsei)filio datiieniiil and original insights into Luther’s 
idealist who is fast losing confidence in his own coimliiiaied attacks on the Papacy, the Tub 
cause" and even speaks in his preface about and llie Devil. Rupp]s work revealsthehau, dot 
“doctrimil fixations in a thwarted idealist", the master who has lived with Luthertoonieny 

perceptions which perhaps reflect the impact years to suppress cither admiration or cri- 

of Strauss’s intriguing earlier book on Re- licisiu. 

formation and visitation. But Strauss himself is The volume is bcamifully designed and pro- 

far more balanced, far more subtle. His critical diiccd by Oxford University Press. And yet, 

nolwitlistandiiig the indicated exceptiou, 
ScxTihHiunfcd Luther is disappointing. Itisto 
be regretted that the editor of an En gl i sh quin- 
centennial trilnite to Martin Luther has mi 
provided his readers with a more ctdiereni, 
cogent and memorable work. 


i|iicsliori is“WlKil was Luther's aiitheniic voice 
on llie vitiil matter of law ami obedience?" His 
equally crucial, and convincing, solution is that 
Luther “did not wish to sec Barnbbas silenced; 
he only wanted to take away h's club". 

The second section of this collection, not 


Counter-Reformation rabbi 


BrgumC;rtts dp not adequately support the peon Cities, it heralded the most traumatic and 


^ the vague title. “Other Related Essays”, no . were forced to accept Christinnlty, though 

|||i . loi^i concerned with Luther's alleged contra- niany ofthe hew Christians (Marranos) were 

I dltHions. More seriously, the authors of. the from the start suspect to the Inquisition as not 
. flnlsetiioh.We'r^ being ^nuihe believers. 

klnd.,of tree .association, each .with his own ; . The Spanish Jewish exiles pondered deeply. 

wcT the fate, which befell them, ns they had 
- . ' ' .' s ’ ’ ’ ' .madeuh'the largest Jewish community In any 

■ BrfW f>e,rri 5 h' tiefits^lhe ’‘Doctor’*,- an’alys- ' • OirisliBn cdiinttyv, and the second oldest in 
■3 ^ • l^gLbtliih’aowy uhdoTitahdihg of the clobtol-al ’ Europe. Many turned to mysticism and intensi- 
My. ^ tlie. basis pt prfe-Secobd Worldi War • fled the search' for messianic omens, seeing in 

.■ t . *' UaIIS . a«rl 'mmrMrarlina t'r% ■ the fell of r*nin«tant{nQn1e i ri the heirinnino 


siuTicu a:i\cfurniuuuii niiu ouiii^ieniuiuicr n-. 

•* hew j^ribd In the history of Protestant 
V.'cT - ' thought; To inquire about ^e . relationship be- 
tween them seems natural enough.*! Nonnan- 
pW ' : eippends to the name “Martinus” a series 

f .of marfnalia..on the. history of Oiristology . 

. from St Pater at Pentecost via Igiiatiu's, At(iB- 

J nasius and Augusline't up tp Occam-and the ' 

.. Occamists - mth the usual misunderstanding 
; ; Qf.(hecrucialfunctionQfthepa(eur/ae^o/((Ar, 

i ; arid confusion'df Occam With nominalism. By 
tjieclo^ of .Nagel’s essay we Si'e'relieyed.'to 
he^ when Luther was asked on his deaih- 


For all the exaggeration shown in that passage, ings such us we find in his older cont 

limen Abramsky Hus was seen as sympathetic to the Jewish Moses Cordovero. His philosophy o 

— monotheistic faith. The burning of Hus and deeply influenced by Yehuda Ha’L 

lONL.SIlERWLN Protestant and Catholic hostility to Jews not mystical at all. One of the weakii 

sllcalThcoloeyandSocialDissi‘nt:TheLife almost put a stop to the association of Jews Sherwin's book, which isothenvist 

I Works of Judah Loew of Prague Christians in central Europe, but not en- is thut he does not relate Loew to o 

pp. Associated University Presses. £12.50. The ghetto walls were not thick enough ers of his time, particularly Spanish 

S630286 to prevent Jews from learning what was going Cordovero, Joseph Yavetz, Solomo 

on, or from having friends outside. Thus in and Joseph Tailozak, or the Italian t 

The end of the fifteenth century may have seen Moravia the Jews were not strict about drink- Moscato. U would be intriguing 

the discovery of the New World, but for Jews, j^g prepared by Gentiles. The leading whether Loew was aware of the rai 

who lived in congested ghettos in many Euro- Issefles, while forbidding such balistie teachings of Isaac Luria, xi 

in Cities, it heralded the most traumatic and winetoPolishJews,didnotobjecttoMoravlaii Safed in 1572, ami whose influen 
experience they had undergone or witr consuming it. For this be was taken to central Europe at the end of the a 

since task by, judah i-oqw.qf. Prague. docs Shorwin examine fully the i 

known to Loew's attack on Azoriali de Rossi, 
ap^lation; Maharal that Sherwln seems to be unfamda 
no pw e ■ Prague, was one of the most remarkable studies of Frances Yates, who inv« 

ere forced rabbis of the second half of the sixteenth Christian thinkers of the "Hemw^ 

rf tn th century. There is a multitude of legends about from whom he could learn much ?bo 

om the start suspect to the Inquisition as not ■ - popular of which was of which were common, or pamllel. a 

i^uiich ^yiiM nnnri^rfH creBtion of 8 Oolem, B man-robot who and Christiaris of the time. 

(hP^F (« uiMrh thpm nil hiiM Protected the Jews In a time of Intense Similarly, the uulhorstaiescatego 

rver the 'fate, which betell them, ns they had - ^ l «■. .. ■'! ■ . .i:.,n,ipnpe(] 

nadeup.the argest Jewish community in any . >on. ^ Gershom Scholcin L°“'y«ercisedacei trah^^^^^^ 

bhrUtian cOuntty; and the second Jldesl li Provedjbnt many of these dim in the «>8h «nth cen^. 

Europe. ManytuJnedtomysiiclsmnndlntensi- revival of the blood libel in Russia, and basic concept of the 
Tied the search'for messianic omens, seeingin f ‘*>0 nineteenth century, saint ns the ;"l«mcdiary beti^ 

LhefallofConstantlnGpleiril453thebeginning to whom n men - is derived Irom hs wnting 

□f the disimegraUon of Ghriatendom. It is not >as been erected in a European aware of any ciin Ions of JudW 

surprising that it was a Spanish Kabballst, *! ? ** venerated by Jews and curly writings of the Hasidim ^ 

Abraham Ma’Ievy (the brother-in-JawofAbra- He pondered deeply on the minor quotation in Jacob 

ham Sacuto, the astronomer whoprovided the J®*® Polnnnoyc). or in the works or w 

navigational tables for Columbus’s first Jorah and Its intermediary ^Mitosis is u vc^ 

voyage), who paid-great attention to Luther as divinity and the Jewish people, and could only be tested after 

soon as the news of his' split from Rome «Pe«ally, like. . the Spanish exiles m the tlon and doeuinentation of early 
TeachedtheOuoirianEmpire,andsawinhlma Empire, on the need for the Jews to ings. ii« to tli 

divine herald Who would destroy the arlsHa^ be releast^ from the Diaspora, wWch is a Loew Iwlongs cssenUaUy “ 

Church from within, and ifierefay fulfil the. slavery for them, and on' their inevitable world, and yet he appears al«w« 
prophecy in Daniel about the'fall ofthe fourth ret^^nto the land of Zion in the triessinnic theway he described theDiaspq 
kingdom, which Jews regarded as symbolizing ^ough he himself qdvised against .an unnatural stale of affairs. . 

the Catholic Church and Christiqn states. As a. attempts to speed, the coming of the redeemer.. According to the order otoxtatenc^>«' 
result of the Spanish expulsion there arose in .In the last fifty years,. Loew’s, yolumi- that one nation sliould be su^ugai ^ 
Safod the greatest spiritual centre of Jewry, "O*” have gflracted The attention of The disMrsioft 

with Kabbalah as its focus, whfch was to influx many scholars in Israel, France and America, 


ings such us we find in his older conteinponiy, 
Moses Cordovero. His philosophy ofbiuor;ls 
deeply influenced by Yehuda Ha’Leiyaiids 
not mystical at all. One of the weaknesses ol Dr 
Sherwin's book, which is otherwise emileiit, 
is thut he does not relate Loew to othn think- 
ers of his time, particularly Spanish eriks like 
Cordovero, Joseph Yavetz, SolomoDAIkabez 
and Joseph Tailozak, or the Italian rabbi Joliii 
Moscato. It would be intriguing (0 knov 
whether Loew was aware of the radical, Kali* 
balistie teachings of Isaac Luria, wbodiedin 
Safed in 1572, ami whose influence teached 
central Europe at the end of the artliiy. Nor 
docs Sherwin cxominc fully thd ^ 
Loew’s attack on Azoriali de Rossi. 
that Sherwin seems to be unfainflarimw 
studies of Frances Yates, who 
Christian thinkers of the "Hennetlif 
from whom he could learn much about iIkiJW 
which were common, or parallel, among 
and Christiaris of the time. , . 

Similarly, the authorstaiescategonnuy^ 
Loew exercised accntral .hM 

dim in the eighteenth century, and^ 

basic ciinccp of the 


ham Sacuto, Che astronomer who provided the 
navigational tables for Columbus's first 
voyage), who paid-great attention to Luther as 
soon as the news of his' split from Rome 
reached the Ottpirian Empire, and saw in him a 
divme herald Who would destroy the Christian 
Church from within, and tfiefc^ fulfil the. 


saint ns the intermediary ^ ,1^. 

men - is derived from *^1® 

aware of any citnilons of Judah J;* . ^ 

curly writings of tlie Hasidim (e* 

minor quotation in 

Polnnnoyc). or in the works of ^ 

itcli. 'mis thesis is a very 

could oiily be tested after a ihom 

lion and dncumentuiion of early 

. Loew lielongs 

world, and yet he ^ -^Gjlul-® 


wrm 

'-M 




According (o the order ’‘ ’j 

that one nation sliould be suHu^ Oodhas.o^ 

The dispersioft h PJJ* 

each nation for itself , . . ' JJ®,Qi-uDder!!«f“’*‘* 
a/wwvlinA «n ih* nivler of reOlity, tO 06 



accordingioUieorclerofrealiiy»*° , 

others, ' ^ . • 

Wehavehertp«-echo«orH«rf 


4, ^ well M hito the history of thaJews. i ^Bon of Wilno at the end 
■tlie.?econ^T«mplc.JAz^iriah^fc^^ a 

^yri(?/m;,mLoi)w>!OpinM^ m Sherwin Claims^ or f We, -'?®' 


1. douht o( p:B|Jitioni andito ;Jewlsh establishmiMt, « Sastfi*'! 


k ui .ine. ni8itQ5VCOnse< 

ipfjmtlbfiSi:Fisphec^ai^ Jiy^ in pragi«.ihfe dipital;qf:B?he|nlai ] 
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WRITERS AND THE CINEMA-A SYMPOSIUM 


Ma lcolm Bradbury 

II nows more and more obvious that film has 
the great generic breaktlirough of the 
iweotieth century, producing a solvency of 
ibnns comparable in artistic impact to the 
emergence of the novbl in Britain in the 
(jghteeoth century. The novel, like film, 
^rged as a “low" form, and its very codes 
and systems were thought vulgar. Yet in- 
ctea^y they penetrated into literary activity, 
sliuing all the forins of writing. Much the same 
ha been true of the impact of film on 
m«iHielb-«ntuiy fiction; many of the devices 
rnidcoding systems that we identify ns radical 
oreiperimental in the modern novel therefore 
have an implicit filmic source. I am not here 
iilking about the fact that many contemporary 
Dowh are eventually adapted into film or to its 
dose proximation, television drama, nor even 
ibout the fact that many contemporary novel- 
ist carry among their repertoire of skills the 
professional competence to write for film or 
television. Such interlinking and connection 
have accelerated a process that ha,s already 
(oog existed, and been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged as an aspect of creative practice: 
Waugh's startling scenic economy, Dos Pas- 
ios's'‘cameraeye”, Wyndham Lewis's method 
ofthe great without", all owe a good deal to 
80 increasing recognition of the importance of 
those organizational and notational devices - 
‘ilidiback’’, “cutting", "point of view", "angle 
Division” - that are fondamental to film. 

In recent years in Britain we have seen a 
iubiiantial change in the manner and the 
structure of the novel, and the scale of change 
dm has occurred between the 1950s and the 
ptcseni time has yet fully to be apprehended 
ind unalysed by the professional critics. In my 
viev, one important development has been the 
notation of a technical professionalism in 
Bdioo that is not best to be analysed in terms 
dweil-defined literary-aesthetic theories, but 
incrmsofatransformed vocabulary of writing 
^hom filmic practice. The nouwati mnm 
^iwi generated much literary theory, a' 
pttteairfltorlginnting, at first at least, from 
•“/wnfttoners Robbe-Grillet, Butor, Sar- 
tbcmiclves, Yet the Intimacy between 
‘'■‘b radical grammar and film theory and 
PlJIte has been vividly illustrated not only by 
JlJJJkong emphasis on perception as the 
of text, but on the readiness of some at 
these authors to move into film. Last 
" ^tirienbad is, among other things, an 
01 Intimacy performed between contem- 
ficibn and cinema; and the growth of 
dnfi-novel In Prance was a logical outcome 
oMhep^jj. . 

the intimacies have been of 
kind. For tiiost writers of fiction, the 
2 ?:*^**" far loss accessible than that 
tehl ~ “ television drama that, 

>nitni!?° I among the best 

h ^*®®*9®*liy most advanced in tlie world, 
case, I have found writing for 
learning its systems and 
Bv largest influences on 

® "®^®ll®t‘ If the Writing of 
inquiry into all 

fte j7^P®*lti6h, of predictable codes - 
huicIj pf that inquiry has been 

I suspert for many 
Wttinifti. elaborate 'lore now 

...75!?%;^ -.'’s 

the signs of deplineTn, 
?n4«the s)ow Aiding of some 
cbricern me as 

*^P film. fortqnate years we have 

•iSinJ^iSSS a popular 


technical innovation, reinforced, certainly, by 
technical change within the industry, but also 
by a consciously innovative attitude among 
practitioners themselves. Declining budgets 
for television drama, and the move of many of 
the strongest talents into independent produc- 
tion, have changed this map; and the future 
looks increasingly complicated, as a new 
technical era involving changed forms of 
transmission evolves. Whether the kind of 
creative intimacy that has, I believe, helped to 
give us a new form of and a new initiative in the 
serious novel will continue, much concerns me. 
I would also want, in a debate that tends 
towards a simplification of this intimacy, 
concentrating as it usually does on problems of 
adaptation or even on generic incompatibility, 
to stress the complexity of that intimacy, and its 
importance. 


Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 

l suppose my experience with films has been 
different from that of most other writers 
because I’ve always worked with the same 
team, the director James Ivory and the produ- 
cer Ismail Merchant. This has protected me in 
so far as they have stood between me and what 
I would have found terribly unpleasant: a 
collaborative effort at what is called the script 
level; the dreaded story conference. The only 
sort of story conference we ever seem to have is 
when Jim says “Oh that’s terrible, awful, can’t 
you do better than that", thereby usually 
echoing my own thoughts. 

But besides protecting me from the real 
world of films, they have also brought it close, 
in the sense of home, to me. I know what they 
go through every time they have to raise money 
for a Rim - that is, I know about the financiers 
who draw up solemn contracts and then 
disappear when cast and crew are already on 
location and the producer is desperate for 
money. Once Umall found a sliipping magnate 
who wanted to be involved In films but One. pf 
whose ships sank every time Ismail needed 
money; another time a rich widow (actually, 
this happened several times \ifith several rich 
widows) was already planning her outfit for the 
premibre and the village she was going to rent 
for the festival at Cannes when her accountant 
advised her against the investment. Then there 
are the actor’s agents who always seem to be 
more important (or do I mean self-important?) 
than their clients; and everybody's lawyers 
whose fees take such a major bite out of a film’s 
budget; and the actors - stars - surely the mwt 
comprehensive amalgam of human qualities 
any writer could hope to meet. All these 
people have enlarged my world and my 
londscape; and so have tiie locations we have 
used, admitting me Into houses, palaces, whole 
strange cities - what an opportunity for a shy 
writer who would otherwise be restricted to 
peering through people’s windows at night 
when the lights ore on. . 

Another kind of advantage that I have 
gained through films has been in the editing 
room, where I have learned a whole new 
method of narretion by watching scenes being 
movedfo andfifoin v8ripusjuxtapc^tloiis,.qnd 
time-schemes manipulated throiigH flashbacks 
and flash-forwards. U has been a two-way- 
traffic for me - what I have learned in fil^S l 
have put back into my books, and wbatThave 
learned about characterization, relaffonSWp5» 
happenings, and everything else that gojs into ; 
•• vvriUng fiction I've put to use . 

can’t think what it would have been like for jnp 
to hawbad one and not thd other, L ye needed 
both to k»5.going - 1 mean imaginaovely « 
well as finari^Iji 


Ian McEwan 

Even though the cinema has lived off their 
work, particularly off their novels, there has 
not been much place in the making of films for 
serious writers. On the whole they write 
screenplays because they get asked and be- 
cause the money is good - suffident at least to 
finance the writing of the next book. Gnema 
has been unable to take its writers seriously, 
and the writers have returned the compliment. 

I have heard of people who are determined to 
succeed as screenplay writers, but 1 would 
assume this to be moreof a social and financial 
ambition than an artistic one. For the film 
belongs to its director, he is its auteur^ and 
“his" screenplay writer, much like his designer 
and cinematographer, works to the require- 
ments of his authorship. Even when the writer 
provides an original screenplay, and with it the 
characters, the story, the moral language ofthe 
film, these will all ultimately be claimed by, or 
attributed to, the director, subsumed to his 
oeuvre or transformed to fit in with it. On the 
whole, the individual visions and ideas of 
writers have not found their way on to the 
screens, and this explains in part the vapid 
quality, the lack of content of a vast majority of 
films. The empty nature of mudi cinema is 
even celebrated; partly to justify the absence of 
writers from the centre of the film-making 
process, there are many who insist that cinema 
is not a medium of ideas, it is a medium of 
emotion. On hearing this the writer is likely to 
curl his Up and return with relief to the 
autonomy and privacy of novel writing. 

Most directors will concede that film making 
is a co-operative process, that dozens of people 
are involved, and that the notion of a single 
author is little more than a convenient fiction. 
The most important contributors are the 
director, the writer, the cinematographer, the 
actore, the designer or art director and the 
editor. Of these I would consider the first three 
ns central to the creative process, the authority 
of the actors being somewhat undermined by 
the piecemeal, natpre.pf fi|kn-ma|fcJQ^. It 
quite possible to ima^e.a film qulture fn 
nfilch the director is not the key fi^re In the 
triumvirate. Writer and caraerarhan could 
combine into a powerful collaboration, for 
example, leaving the director with the essential 
duties of man-management. Or writer and 
director could work together to attempt to 
satisfy the Image-making Imperatives of the 
cinematographer. Or again, director and cam- 
eraman might work to realize as best they 
could the ideas of the writer. None of these is 
necessarily more desirable than any other. For 
all these, and many other working combina- 
tions to flourish would be Infinitely preferable 
to the present grip directors have, or are 
considered to have, on film-making. In fact, 
many films, especially low-budget, indepen- 
dent productions, are shaped by creative 


collaborations far messier and far more in- 
teresting than that proposed by the model of 
director-as-lone-helmsman. 

I have made two films with the director- 
Richard Eyre. Both were the occasions of 
intense and, from our point of view, successful, 
collaboration. One was The Imitation Gameby 
Ian McEwan, the other was The PIoughmaji*s 
Lunchby Richard Eyre, the first for television, 
the second, at least initially, for cinema 
distribution. Both, of course, were attributed 
wrongly for these were joint efforts. For 
whatever reasons, television is considered a 
writer's medium, and until recently most 
British film-making, because of a lack of 
adequate financing, has had to be for the small 
screen. If there really .is to be a renaissance of 
British cinema at last, most of its creative 
figures will have cut their teeth on TV films, 
and the writer may well find his or her position 
in cinema much strengthened. Over the last 
year it has been noticeable how film critics in 
"serious" papers are more willing to consider a 
script, as well as performances or direction, as 
an essential component of a good film. 

British cinema has been criticized frequently 
for being too literary and theatrical and 
insufficiently "filmic”. Clearly, to present a 
film in the manner of a filmed play is simply 
bad film-making. However, if we are to have a 
strong, independent cinema which is not 
looking over its shoulder at French critics and 
theorists who wish to elevate old Jerry Lewis 
movies to the status of high art, or at American 
producers with their ingrained contempt for 
theii audiences, then it would be as well for 
British cinema to develop its own distinctive 
qualities, drawing where necessary on our 
strong literary and theatrical traditions, and 
transforming them in the process to meet the 
requirements of film making. If a "literary” 
cinema is one which takes its writers seriously 
and tempts them to spend more than a cursory 
six or eight weeks on a script and encourages 
them to expend the same kind of effort they 
might give to a short novel, and If well-shaped, 

■ .'r coherent end suip^fn£;9^pf$ were (he coii- 
iseqhance. 'qricl directors' were sufHoli^tly 
.respectfiiJ towards writers tOmake 'no changes 
to these scripts'wfthbut thelr'agreement, then I 
am for siich a cinema, 

Almost everyone knows the horrible joke 
about the Polish Odsh, Canadian etc) actress 
who wanted to make it in the movies. She slept 
with the writer. Poor girl, she should be 
forgiven for thinking that the guy who makes 
the whole thing up and writes it down is 
impottant. Yearslater, whenshefinallymakes • 
it, she might look up from her line of coke and . 
wonder what could be done tp improve his lot. 

I would suggest the following: if Che writer is to 
. remain Involved with the film after completing 
the script, he should insist ph being paid for 
pre-production work with the director, for 
sitting In On casting sessions and so on. If he . 
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continue, .0 co.|abom.e with -he di«c.or nil D^UTnd^ 

.he way .hrougb, f “»'d .ns.s. Sy Schneider we.^ ready .o piay .i.e parts 

billing - a film by X and Y (and posimy ) y assassin and his girlfriend in the film; on 

write, nrus. ISo" th" s anofhe, nntabie aCcrconid 

time they spend on set. Directors wn ^ Trotsky: then the money- 

ban writers from the set because their pres would assuredly come up with their 

makes them, the directors, “nervous s ou Rut nit this depended on a 
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move to a less demanding profession. So too 
should directors who become frightened when 
they see the writer talking to the actors about 
their parts. Writers should be second only to 
the electricians in the mid-raoming bacon roll 
queue. 


millions of dollars. But nit this depended on a 
script being avnilable while the aclors were 
available - and the script being free from 
Marxist jargon. 

Losey rang me up and said, “You are the 
most anti-political writer I know; can you lei 
me have the draft of a script within three 
weeks?’* I was recovering from the effects of a 
car accident; I sat up in bed with a copy of Issac 


Piers P aul Read 

K used 10 be said that good books made bad 
films, and for fifteen years during which no 
book of mine was made into a film 1 consoled 
myself with the Ihoiighi that it was the very 
excellence of my novels which put the produc- 
ers off buying the rights. 

There were one or iwo nibbles. 1 collabo- 
ruted with Barney Platts-Mills on u script first 
of my third novel, Monk Dawxon. and Inter of 
Thomas Mann’s novel, The Holy Sinner, but 
neither tempted the Industry’s financiers to 
invest the funds necessary to make the films. I 
was also approached by an independent pro- 
ducer from Hollywood about writing a script of 


- car accioenr, isaiupiu uBw w. — uiu.ei - .^j., 

VT- u 1 « Deutscher’s biography of Trotsky in one hand mysecondnovel, Thcyimkeri. pisseemedal 

Nicholas Mosley evening a huge first to be the real thing since the producer in 

rrr __ .„hen I was car belonging to the money-men would arrive question had his office on Wilsliirc Boulevard 

My first contact with came when ^ b g^ g y ^ ^ pnssibili les 

rung up by someone / during ,|,c day Ani.nzingly. the film suddenly of the film on the telephone from Los Angeles. 

Pinter and that he was writing a screen-play o S h.. ...i^er wnv: diirine the next few He had lust oroduced a film on n similar theme 


my novel Accident. / thought for a moment 
that this was u joke: it turned out not to be. 
Some lime before this my publisher had 
written to tell me that he bad accepted on my 
behalf an offer of £300 for the option on the 
screen rights ofAccidenl, and wasn’t I lucky to 
set this windfall because of course no one could 
actually make a film of a novel like Accident. 

Harold Pinter was generous in communicat- 
ing with me about his script; he said he wanted 
to keep it as close to the book as po.ssibJe. 
There were only one or two scenes he felt 
doubtful about; these were occasions when my 
characters - who up to n point were like the 
accepted view of Pinter characters in their 
uncommunicative games-playing - eventually 
did make contact with one another; notably 
towards the end of the book when the two 
principal mcahave to decide what to do in a 
crisis. Harold Pinter said he could not (or did 
' ••■s 'nptchqose.ioi w^te thlsscene: in his script, the 

tt« Mat rai''uilth.iliitna& nn his.QWn. 


seemed to be under way: during the next few 
months 1 worked with Losey to flesh out the 
bare bones of my draft with historical arid 
political details. We were both perhaps still in 
the throes of ideas concerning impossible 
Object: the script of The .Assassination of 
Trotsky became to some extent imbued with 

them. , ..... 

Tliere seemed to me to be fruitful possibili- 
ties here. Tlie questions now were; granted 
that the platitudes of Marxist politicians make 
no sense in the mouths of actors, how was it 
that such stuff had had such u cataclysmic effect 
upon the world; what was the role of Trotsky, 
who maintained some finger-hold on the 
difference between jargon and truth; and did 
this make him more or less effective? 

When the film was made, however (with 
Richard Burton playing Trotsky), Losey felt 
that the complex structure of juxtapositions 
and cross-references between events in Russia 


InMexico QW W»r=.Trot,ky 




'• fllin. ■ skeleton of my driginal story. This made a 

FforaAfccWeiUlstruck upafriendsblp.with .strange fijm: but my dialogue often sounded, 

. .Lowy; a few years later I found' myself writing empty and banal. 1 was left with a question to 
• >■ a script foT- hiitn- from- my .novel Impossible..'- myself; .how far had this .been part oE my . . 
.V, ’Ob/ri:<.iifiils wasanovri ori^nal iniention;.brwB5 it simply that.l had 

•• , ebky turn iiito, a film thari Accidents but not propdrly; learned iny atihl 
• • ■ \ LbiV racQhWged rhetotiy to ^ asl wished. 1 Meanwhile, the.dfrectbrJohn^tinkenhei^^ 

' ‘ V ' itfaighl- ef had offered to finance /mpwwWe Object: 

V ' ,-iorwW through (as it was Losey, I think understandably, felt he had had 

' rijh'tl^^kVbUtinM^ emughofmyriddfM. Ispokeihypiecea^info 

1 '-t *:.v(tfemh^B,iflashbaeMi fanta-: those concerned vdth the new project for 

^‘’ 8les>:tbe point belng'^^ was trying to s&y Impossible Objecfi- in such and such scenes 

^ sbm^hiqg about the <3iimenslon that 1 felt had everyone is obviously acting; in such and siich 

-jv% ' beertinMhgfrbni'Accideri/. Granted that a lot scenes actors have to act as if they were not 

!.a^' ' ^ idE human Intercourse is to do with rituals in acting. Everyone seemed quite taken with this 

V: i '' .Which the offered messages have little directly idea: it was, after all, to do with how human 

to!do with the struggles going on, there am ! beings actually were, wasn’t it? But in the 
moments-espedallyatHmesofcrisis^wben eVen(- the film seemed to work less well tton 
1 '^' V thd very consdousness of this Customary form The Assassination of T^tsky. Filin people* I 
'j ' . . of behaviour is a iheans'of .breaking through; ' suppose, are in the; business because, thejr like 

wheii the bit of oneself that'ean see what one’s, .the business oEading; Vfhatlsln.it for them if 
, custom is, just by seeing this, can be apart from they do not? The exception to this Was the 

It.' ' ' ; - kctressDominiquBSahda,whoplaVedthhpart' 

‘ : WUIe wailing to see whether or not' ihraey pfmyherblne;sheSeem^toknowlnstincdye- 

,’j ■ might be miraculously' .raised, for Impo^ibte .. ly hbw'.t6,act what actipg is..n(^.'. ' ^ ' 

■ ' L^ey got the chance to make a fildi This was the (fairly sharp) end of my 

about the assaKihation of Trotsky. Projects for ' Involvement with films. To others as well as 




luring flic next few j-je had just produced a film on n similar theme 

icy 10 flesh out the « half a Nazi war story, half a straightforward 8 

.vlth historical and lovestory-andthoughtmynovelhadthesame ” 

)oth perhaps still in ingredients. He wanted to buy an option, and 
rerning Impossible would discuss terms with my agent, but in the 

? .Assassination of meantime asked me to set to work at once on a 

extent imbued with treatment emphasizing the war story. ^ 

I wrote it, sent it in, but then was telephoned > 
ic fruitful possibili- at length from Los Angeles to be told that my 

low were: granted treatment was not quite right. His first film had I 

1st politicians make jy^t opened in New York, and the critics had f 

actors, how was it panned the war angle, so he asked me to ! 

u cataclysmic effect re-write the treatment emphasizing the love I 

the role of Trotsky, story. 1 began obediently to do as he asked. A | 

inger-hold on the week Inter the telephone rang- again from Los < 

and truth; and did Angeles. Had I read about the assassination in ' 

» effective? Paris? The Palestinian terrorist had hijacked a | 

de, however (with plane. Perhaps 1 could somehow work that into I 

‘rolsky), Losey felt the plot? Still thinking in terms of a story set in 
e of juxtapositions National Socialist Germany, I dodged his 
:cn events in Russia suggestion, completed the second treatment 
(wjierc Trotsky was and sent it in. There was a long silence. Then 
6rk; soim^st pE.the he telephoned to say that, he hod decided 
' but perhaps I 

thi^ script of a sequri to the 
ll^ftd^li^pi^duced , faias^d bit the f eelibf 
story, inis maae a unused celluloid left on the cutting-room 
ilogue often sounded, floor? I declined, returning to writing novels- 
eft with a question to poorer in pocket but richer in a certain kind of 
lis been part of my . . experience. 

isitsimply that.lhad Alive: the Story of the Andes Survivors'wes 
y craft? . my first work of hon-fiction, and also the first 

orJohn ^ankenheim- work to be sold for a film. I was not asked to 

Qt imppssime Object: write the script and, since the sale was made 

idably, felthehBaftad throughthepubllsherinNewYork.onlyheard 
poke ihy piece a^inlo progress of the project at second Or 

the ne^y project for tlilrdhand: Ascriptwaswritten;thenanother. 
such and such A town was to be built in the Andes to house 

ctlng; In such and such actori and technicians which was then to be 

ict as if they were not re-sold to the Chilean .government ns a ski- 
;d quite takpn with tpis resoit. 'While these grandiose, plans proceeded 

;o do wUlilrow human ]d Hollywood, however, a . smell Mexican 
wasn t it? But in ^he company made d film of the same story which 
to vrark less well than bOu^t by another producer in the Unlied 
yotskjf. Film people, I states, dubbed into English and released as 
ilnesshMause thwllkd ,y«rv/ve all over the world. . • 

Vfhat ls in.it for thein if Siirv/ve did Well, ahf apparently sabotaged 
eptton, ,to^ this was foe film of Alive. I wwt to see.it at the ABC 
da, who plaiwd the part ■ -ciuefoa ort the Bdgware Road with one of the 
to know instinctive- survivors; (}ustaVo Zetblno^ who happened , to 
tfogis. n^, .1 be in l^ndon at the time. As the film 

ly sharp) end of my proceeded he became increasingly Indignant at 

s. To others as well as inaccuracies in its depiction of what had 

and finally beg an,.tOr jump .up and , 
itwashdt 

youths ip front o( us, who were : 
dnjqylng'foe’gru^foe.d^i^ 

u Wppfo*? : >; isip j.told hiiri.tb rit down aWd shut up. 

i.wOrk togbtfei:; flrst and Only itove| pf mine to be filmed 

foa.fe?,?^^ A Malted Man' made.'iby 

.V'!': 1 '^. s > l^don WMkein'd'Televislon iijtd.-a four-part • 

; wd^forCharmeiFourkOheeagain;^ ' 

of -tbe'Bifottwasmadeat.dnb.Te^ 
l coiiiiridence.ithat^ fo 

fh. 14-iii ' 'sornetime^-.^en* ; ' Mairlo'W) whpLwias.ope of my'closest.frlehdsj to ; 

' ^te the scripti;Sbfo he,- jiiid those. Who. mhde 

w-.*lvfomertty^a.lotte !; fe^'j.EdhTOt'.^'shQdcbd'. l.recoghi.zoi '.ijh . tbh ". 
^.th.atT eifi nOit Biii^lwhav .' p eitibodl^eii.U i 

fty^tp^rB^foeefoWldo;p 


lhai the irony which the writer relies on lo 
enliven, sny, his depiction of a pompous mj 
boring inun is difficult to transpose onto t|« 
screen. The second is that the sight of 
ulementui ihing.s such as breasts or blood hai 
far greater effect on the screen than it doeson 
the page. 

The principle advantages for the nove^ig 
having his work made into a film, ora seikion 
television, are first that the money paid for the 
rights subsidizes the uneconomic writing of tbt 
novels (lieniscivcs; and secondly that ills t 
more effective iind dignified way of biiopng 
his work to the attention of the public thao 
some of the circuses devised by the publhhing 
trade lu promote the sale of fiction. The very 
fad that the cinema industry remains k 
dependent upon the written word is proof of 
the vitality of the novel as an art form. 
McLiihairs prediction that celluloid and 
magnetic tape would make the printing pres 
redundant has been shown to be false; and tbt 
growing number of channels with an incieasiiij 
appetite for fictional ideas makes the future (h 
the novelist secure. 


S. Schoenbaum 

For the serious writer, Hollywood has offered 
financial rewards but limited glory. Take F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. Irving Thalberg lured him to 
MGM for Red-Heiided Woman, the stud'io 
paying him $1200 a week - not bad lu^y 
during the Great Depression. Things didp’i 
work out, the script was jettisoned, and Aaiii 
Loos came to the rescue with a replawiMni, 
Some years later, Fitzgerald was back ta 
Hollywood. In A Yank at Oxford 
his lines made it to the screen, inchidiDj 
Robert Taylor’s "Don’t rub the sleep out d 
your eyes. It's beautiful sleep. Rcgei® 
himself felt it had his trademark. The studio 
give him major assignments: Galre Bopto 
Luce’s hit play. The Women; 
intended originally for 
the Wind, for which Sclznick 
of sixteen writers. In the end ^ 
had one film credit , for Three 
on the Remarque novel. 
caper wasn’t a complete 
alchemy the artist transmuted th^gl 
drossofhis life into theenduringgoldof^ 
Thalberg, who died young, lives 
Stalir fallhough there is more than 
the character), the- last tycoon 
unfinished final novel. Matthew 

the whole story, in circumstantial detas, 

Some Sort of Epic jw scftffl 

William Faulkner 

work over two decades. His ere ^ 

HaveandHaveNot,LandoflhePhm^ 

Howard Hawks’s 

thriller, The Dig Sleep, based on t|J ^ ^ 

Chandler novel. Like Mubamm 

beat, Faulkner the that 

the punches; but it seems L jhii 
Swedish Academy gave much tnous- 

sideofhisgeniuswhentheychosetoawaiu 
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collaborated with Warren Beatty on the 
iCfWnplay for the highly successful Shampoo. 
Oiinatom brouglit Towne lift Academy 
Affaid for Best Orl^nal Screen Play, unfortu- 
nately not a category calculated lo be much 
notlcedby the general public. Now that he has 

direcied and produced, as well as written, his 
own film. Persofiot Best, I expect he will 
bjcome better known. 

Wc owe some of our best screenplays lo the 
directors. John Huston began his film career as 
ascript writer for SVarncr Brothers, so it isn’t 

surprising that for his first film he fashioned his 
oun screenplay of Dashiell Hammett's Mai- 
itteFslcoii. The film is one of the select few - 
Citita Kciie and Casablanca belong in this 
cnejoiy - that I make a point of seeing 
afitoever I get a chance. Wc remember by 
mt Joel Cairo, played by Peter Lorre, a 
bmoiis actor in his own right, and Casper 
Gutman, the fal man, played by Sidney 
Greeiutreet, Audiences are more likely (I 
suspect) to know Wilnier the gunsel than 
^isba Cook, Jr, the fine actor who portrays 
tiioi. It is unusual for the subsidiary parts in a 
6 Iid to remain so fresh in memory. From as 
<urly on as The Killuig (1956), his first 
coicmerdal feature film, Stanley Kubrick has 
dooe his own screenplays or collaborated on 
dretn; always, that is, except for Spartacus, 
direction of which he inherited, and Lolita, 
vliich Nabokov himsetf did. For The Shining, 
hired on Stephen King’s ham-fisted best seller. 


Kubrick cleverly brought on board the gifted 
•Diane Johnson to assist. 

No writer has a name more assured of top 
billing than Shakespeare. But "there cannot 
(repeat; ccin/ior) be a good film of 
Shakespeare’’, according to the accomplished 
Stanley Kauffman, writing apropos of Kozint- 
sev’s King Lear. 

NalurBlly, I wish there were sound filiiis of all ihc 
great productions I have rend about, but they would 
function os records of the theater, not as filnis. 
Language is for from the sworn enemy of film, but 
when they collide, film wins; and when the drama is 
In the language and in the dramaturge shape 
commanded by the language, film is bound to be 
uncongenial. 

It ain’t necessarily so; Louis Malle’s My 
Dinner with Andtv is all language, yet it is still 
film - and congenial. As regards Shakespeare, 
would anyone really wish to be without 
Kozintsev’s Lear, or fits HamleH Or Olivier’s 
Henry V. despite the fact that he had to 
abandon hitlf of Shakespeare’s text? Or Orson 
Welles's Falstaff (Chimes at Midnlghi), with 
Margaret Rutherford unforgettable as Mis- 
tress Quickly, just about the best medieval 
battle I’ve ever seen on film (Eisenstein's 
Alexander Nevsky excepted, but that was in 
another country), and numerous other felici- 
ties? 

[ must confess a weakness for Shakespearian 
spin-offs. Paul Mazursky’s Harry and Tonto 
comes first to mind, with Art Carney os the 
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the Npbel prize. • ;.Mhiflvemefl‘s ^ 

. Those writers 

iacluslvoly, or ^ 

battle fbi* recognttion. Sfl>*'son for Eras* 

, credited with .several Shop 

Lubitsch; Troubie 
flTOHndrteCpmcr,andLubits^ 

77iflf Lady I/I Ermine, H6 
Coward. butTroubleIn 
. better than; the same 
Living’, surely the sophls^ ^^gu^^ 
touch" iriust owe something fo. t ® , 

touch. Yet Raphaelson ‘ 
entry hi fanp}e p/d^rd Co jn 

jNor - will you M of ^ 

Thomson's Biographical Dlctfo f 
(Ms), - Which 
• director?, actors, actresses, 

;.K: So it iiln’t surRrising that^ 

I : should i?e almost 
. Ode .of^uf tnost; talenfod 

; differertt genres. Tqwne fo^^^^ 

' liovel'istic cOmplerity ^ 

greater,:foqidity:than 
'■ . Vo\easVi%phkiatown 

?5iig-,oo4 

ftdd;iu -slhriter 


DOys Powell ^ 

In 1926 the great C. P. Scott of the Manchester 
Mian sent a message to the great J. L. 
CriiviD of the Observer: the suggestion was 
iltftcertain young woman should be given a 
'nkly column devoted to the cinema. The 
U5v« put the cinema in its place: there 
Garvin, be no film column In the 
^jmw«iong as he was editor. The young 
'^'Wiiwsnot without qualifications: she was 
contributor to the Manchester Guar- 
ibe had written knowledgeably about 
she had been writing regularly and 
^vely about Cinema. ^Two years later 
bad changed his mind and the young 
^t her Job, Her name was C. A. 
2*^6; h was to become famous; and tor 
**^sfilm cr{tic5, such as they were in this 
JJJJi were.to Hve under its distinguished 

SJe had made it her business to learn about 
wema; she'took films seriously. Not that 
ih« J-? ^ Of *0 recognize the 

^Qines which at any period have haunted 
kfeen; she was unity as well as learned. She 
Mcellent journalist, she wrote with 
*he Wm the founder of British film 
by little In the decade which 
^ appointment other newspapere 
followed the lead, and well 
* of the Second World War 

thb preserve of 

Ih^^re, had a sizeable 
Iyer of ibcnihAn u,i,a u,mmm ciitM..M,.stSMe. 


New York high-school English teacher, 
accompanied by his large ginger cat Tonto 
(Mazursky’s equivalent of the Fool) visiting 
each of Harry’s three children in turn. Is ii 
really Lea/} Read Mazursky and Josh Green- 
feld’s novelization of the film, and you'll see 
that it is. "King Learl" Harry exclaims at one 
point. “He gave up his real estate, too. And 
what did they do to him? They foreclosed. 
That’s life." A really splendid film is the great 
Kurosawa's version of Macbeth, XimionofU- 
Djo, released as Throne of Blood, with its 
Forest Spirit spinning her thread in her hut, the 
moving wood, and (he hero-villain dying in a 
hail of arrows. A quartet of writers, including 
the director, fashioned the screenplay. That's 
Japan, that's Hollywood. Sometimes it works, 
sometimes it doesn’t. Tliis time it does. 


Leonardo Sciascia 

As a boy 1 loved the cinema. Between 1930 and 
1940 I saw at least one film a day, sometimes 
two even, i think my early affection for the 
cinema shows in my books, in my way of telling 
stories. Latterly, I have grown less and less 
fond of it; over the past five or six years I don’t 
think I have seen more than ten films. I have 
always loved what one might call “invented” 
creative cinema that is not based on books. As 


Mozart is not a musician but music itself so 
Rend Clair is not a film director but film 
personified. As far as films that are made from 
books are concerned, I hove come to hold the 
view that it is possible to make a good film from 
a mediocre book, even from a terrible book, 
but that a great book can only become a 
mediocre, if not terrible, film. Although 1 hold 
this view, I exempt from it films made from my 
own books: it would be masochistic to say that 1 
find them good: and presumptuous (as well as 
running the risk of being unjust) to say that 
they are bud. 

When giving up one of my own books to the 
cinema (five have been filmed so far) 1 have 
never worried about how unfaithful the film 
version may be to the original. The book is one 
thing; the film, one hopes, another. And I say 
“one hopes” because only by being unlaithful 
to the text, by betraying it and turning it into 
something else, can a good director make a 
good film. This is why - out of j respect for 
directors and for films - I have never had 
anything to do myself with the filming. I have 
only worked once in the cinema; with the 
director Rorestano Vencini on the film Bronte, 
storla di un ma.ssacro. Tiiis was based on 
archival research rather than on a book (even if 
Giovanni Verga did write a story on the affair 
in question). It is a good film, but few people 
have seen it: it was thought to portray 
Garibaldi in a bad light. And it is proverbial in 
Italy that one must never speak ill of Garibaldi . 


^ who were film -critics. 

Snn '^thle tondon 

i^re days ^hen there 

from punch t6 the 
® critic. Nahub and 
bim« fold the memory: Cah^bell 

salting 

AiisfraUtm the good s6|id 
dqw..1ohg' retired,, of the 
oti Tbhe and 
years 
the honiip 

^ straight 

his 

pointed as h|s 

%es ^ fosTi l^chael 

^taijv .but 'fo his, day as 

■ w.'singied diii 


td'be' valued in 
® a’^pefjdd 


had to do was tell the story. Only occasionally 
did some true writer from outside the lists of 
the journalists take a hand. With delight one 
recalls that Graham Greene, film writer as well 
as novelist, was once a film critic. 

By the late 1930s and the war years, then, 
film critics were a recognizable species: recog- 
nized but not always revered. Drama critics of 
course remained respectedi even .if some 
member of their piofe^lon, Janies Agate for 
instance, turned his attention to the screen and 
wrote about films. And film critics, though 
they might be accepted, had to be curbed. 
Before the war one would sometimes hear 
reports of embargoes, of doors closed to 
critics, especially by the powerful American 
distributors. In 1941 I wrote in unfriendly 
terms of a film much valued by its makers and 
indeed by a great number of other people, 
Gone with the Wind. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
London representative wrote to me to protest; 
his letter had an or-else tone. I saw no reason 
then, and see no- reason now, to change my 
• mind. The Critics’ (jircle Is not a trade union; 
obviously nobody was going to strike for a 
tiresome, opinionated member - a ncwconter, 
too. Anywoy, striking is useless in a profession 
wliere it is thought tliat anybody can do the 
job, Bui The Sunday Times backed its critic. 
For nearly a year - in fact until my predecessor 
at Vie Sunday Times (it was Sydney Carol, by 
then translated to higher position) persuaded 
the company to relent, no review of MOM 
productions appeared in the paper. Nobody 
apologized. : 

• 'Ihl the . mW*l9408 . there; was - 

resounding altercatfon; this timi the BBCwas 
involved In the screen-wars; It had regular film 
critics, who, at the time, spoke for fen minutes 
before the lunch-time news on Sundays. Again 
Meiro-Ooldwyn-Mayer took umbrage at Some 
^ attack; the offending critic was E. Arrtot 
■‘ •Rqbinsdn. MOM Wrote tP the B.BC fo terms 
whiSh.indeed led to foere , being an h^on fm 
libel. Sfre woni'but MGM 'Spppaled to the , 
House 6f Lords, and this time fooy suedj’sbe 

lost/ThcafftU'^newsicritic,^^^^ 

: tor her. ahd the AtSamy Cinemh heU .4 her 
■ behem a (terfbrmanc^ota film w® 

Migtihni. And' although & S 

.Wdefeatedlhet aOlot, did 

of'fiiiu'britictsih. AnywayV"* ; 

Irdm the United States or anyvyhere 


from the uniiea au/ r*.--- .. 

'^SS>i,«bhdtibhoftiiefiriti^ 

' 'itsShXatanyrathnhtUthe 

the'^;i4. ■^he; dMtlhetio^^^^ 


the end of the 1930s had to hammer things out 
for himself. There was no body of connected 
criticism to give him the historical background 
he needed. It was difficult for him to draw up 
his own historical records; revivals were 
scarce; there was no National Film Theatre to 
help him. The film societies were his only 
resort. One went round muttering names to 
oneself. The major works of D. W.. Griffith, I 
had seen iis a child, hut.withput lindemtapdiiig 
therii; now what .aboui the Russians? . 77ie, 
General Upe, now, one s^d, I inust see. JAe 
General Line. I remember the difficulty J had 
in getting a sight of The Battleship Potemkin. 

But there was one blessing. In 1928 Paul 
Rotha, still a very young mapi had produced a 
book called The Film Till Now. Ife bias was 
towards the Russian and the German silent 
cinema. It was hostile, at that time, under- 
standably, (o .the talkies. But its historical 
survey was invaluable to the struggling re- 
viewer. 

Rotha was to be nn eminent member of 
Britain’s documentary movement. His book 
(which has been severaL limes revised .and 
reissued) appc&i’cd at abofo the time of the 
emergence of the movement; it was follomd 
by collections of ^tical work by otlie.r 
documentary film-makers. John Grierson for 
one, hispirer, pamphleteer, was a stirring 
commentator on :the fiction cinema. Naitiral 
again that in the early 1930s, with the Soviet 
cinema making its first impact on ’Western 
Europe, he should devote his attCTtioii to the 
Russians jp the .detriment of.jess'shatt^ng 
' dirfeh^iln l93(i hpi^^ 
was a M-irate maker of unimportant films. 
Interestiiig afro ti&.hote'the'reactioas of the 
otfidf 'cafopi'.PhUip Cluedalla,’ at. the dmp 
chiilrmart'Oi the Briri^CfounciliJefoarH^ foa.t 
the docuWiaGi '|foup'^ 

glue-feptdrtes' pbow^phed upside ' {|owi. 

NevhrlheleSs the dc^mentary infiuente 'iras 
to benefit.the British cinema, especially the 
clnepia;of:wair and baftie. It was powerful in 
Next of Xfnj it can be recognized even in In. 
Which Wle-Serve. 

By the 19S0s ;the British, isolation - anq' 
perhaps Iiisuratien - which phtwanWookirtg 
critles.froin the documentary group had done 
much to counter (think' pf Basil Wrlght’and. 
His fine' critical, pnd hlstdricri survey. The. 
Long Wew) was oyer; foe revelatfons of fh’U 
post-w;ar decades wete.8ll the more surprisihg; 
^for foe depH^atiodS which had preceded theih.^ 
Withfo a^fcw^yem .critics from this rounl^,' 
Wbo’/fjild-'beeh (he ‘’huge’ backlog ;o^ 

Edfopeaijidinbfo'a,' Wre flocking tbiContfoefo 
ua-fesrivaisf'fobi; f^d^back with nmvs of 
(jir^tp^-pteyiPU^^ films 


followed the news. There was cinema not 
simply from France, which we thought we 
knewj and the Scandinavian countries, which 
the new imports showed wc certainly didn't “ 
know; not only from Italy, which now pre- 
sented a luce sometimes darker, sometimes 
more mysterious than had been suspected; 
there were films from Hungary and Poland and 
Oreece; Argentina-sent .its surarises, Japan, 
bjiiened .a-;new:.irarJc|- (o;uS. 'Ifoere .was a 
. reciprocal ihovehient.’ direatojs nnd stars from. ; 
unfomiliar poiintries visited Britain; right-wing 
London newspap^ sent their reviewers to the 
' Moscow i^lni festival. The British newspaper • . 
writer became a citizen of world-dnemU.' 
America was within .renoh; one looked back, 
almost with disbelief' to a day when. it; was 
miraculous to lay hands on a copy of- Lewis 
Jacobs’s The Rise of the American Film. For 
foe wealth of critlcnl writing was available. ^ 
One still clung to the handful oL books, 
Americah, Prenchi' Oerman, which had sus- 
tained one through the lean years. But now the 
shelves were crammed; hew acquisitiOiis 
looked to far horizons. We were no longer the 
outsiders. With delighted astonishment \ye saw 
the film ieviewer of The Times - arid he .is a , 
critic of notable erudition playing a part in a 
Hungarian film. ' 

Listening to strange tongues, reading trans- 
lations .of dialogue, the, critic was at once 
excited and sated: Time pefoaps, fpr a correc- 
tion; and the universities, wjifeh have so fondly 
. fostered the cinema, tapped in agmn, AgrouR ; 
-'o^ erithusjasts- at- b^ord produced slightly 
ferocious magazinej Siquetice; it reminded us 
of the endless vitality of the American cinema, 
.'^e group included two names which would be 
‘ifertiiliar latqr on tO everyone in this country 
.in^^6S(edi>ip'the cinema Lindsay Abderson, 
audaci$|usflim-dli^o'f and tKeatro-prqd^ 
and l^neTppe HdustQQi. editor of the B.ritjs^ 
Film Institute's,$j(g/ir.^ra(f 'm^- 

ziriedid more foadfoiteratein ftsr^iewing'foe 
viri'uesof foe. Am^iba|i. cinema; it pointed oiit 
that dnemaishoifid not' be treated as a branch 
of the stage or' an offshoot of foe novel; It 
sHbuid be judged by Its own standards. 6b- ,, 
vibus enough ; sothe of us even tried for a week 
or tvro to -follow the advice. But the old 
indolent habits returned ; perhaps we'stlil don’t 
know enbii^ 'about'.foe mbvies. Nevertlteless, 

• in the last' fbw years foe filin criticism of this 
couptiy has made vast strides; vtQ have ben^ 

. filed from; the riches of rtisterial released.siitce, 

' the eiid "of the , War,~ b'enetited' by 'the new 
. oj>portuQitii» f^traydU learnt more. Sbbut the 
' techdiqu'e and the creative processes of makiiijs 


’• ''•.•'•J.v.- 
• f. 
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This is not a new book , but a reprint of a classic 
film history to which the a“*or, Jay Uyda. 
has added extra material. When the book first 
appeared, in 1960, I remember teing over- 
whelmed by its scholarship. And that was not 
entirely a compliment. Historians of nun are as 
prone as any others to the temptation of cram- 
ming in everything they have learned, no niat- 
ter how hard that makes it for the reader. 

- Lcyda’s book, full of unpronounceable names 

and obscure events, remained for me an 
invaluable reference work on the Russian 
cinema, but not something I wanted to read 
from cover to cover. , ^ 

Only now do I realize what I’ve missed. Kino 
is a riveting and highly dramatic story. In the 
early part, episode after episode cries out for a 
film of its own. One section, about the crooked 
financier Cibrario.who pretended to find fin- 
ance for Soviet films in America and vanished 
with the money, has already been filmed by 
Jack Gold as Thank You, Comrades. 

The Russians saw moving pictures soon after 
the rest of Europe, and in May 1896, the 
^ Lumidre people opened the first Russian 

cinema. Their programme included the famous 

scene of a train arriving at a station. The critic 
Vladimir Stasov described it In romantic Rus- 
sian terms: •*lhe thing isn’t perfect yet . . . but 
how can the idlers speak against this magnifi- 
cent achievement? When a whole train flies 
from the distance, tearing aslant through the 
picture , what comes to mind is that same image 
from Aim Karenina - it’s almost unimagin- 
^ able.'* 




■'j/i 




of the Potemkin incident, but one subject that 
was strictly forbidden was the French revolu- 
tion. Later, the French moved into Russia - 
technicians, directors, scenarists -and began a 
series of Russian pictures. One director was 
said to have learned only two Russian words 
“pig” and “hurry" - and ignored the inspira- 
tion of the Russian theatre, which he seldom 
bothered to attend. 

Stanislavsky’s feeling about the cinema 
never went beyond tolerance, but in 1913 he 
said , " t have been what you might call an ‘anta- 
gonist’ ... but recently I begin to sense a 
possible superiority of cinema to theatre, ret 
in 1915, when he heard that two of his players 
had appeared in a film, he refused to speak to 
them for six months. 

The Russian cinema improved greatly dur- 
ing these years, and developed a character of 
its own. A group of talented film-makers and 
players came to the fore, including Ivan Mos- 
joukine and Alexander VoEkoff, making their 
most rewarding productions n( a time when 
Trotsky was playing bit parts at the Vitagraph 
studio in Flatbiish, NY. 

With the October revolution, the Russian 
film industry moved south and made films as 
far from harsh reality as possible. Leyda de- 
scribes a marvellously cinematic incident when 
some of these “White" Russians were filming a 
ball scene for Lord Darnley in Yalta. Sudden- 
ly, the door burst open and three armed Bol- 
sheviks marched into the studio, demanding to 
know the reason for the “While guard" uni- 
forms. The director explained, and the officer 
was so charmed that he asked if he could re- 
main during the filming, as he was absolutely 
fascinated by the cinema .... These “White" 
Russians were eventually forced to flee from 
Odessa to Constantinople, whence they made 
their way to France. They reinvigorated the 
French industry, which had been shattered by 
the war. and they produced some of Us greatest 
silent films. Many Russians, including Volkoff, 
helpftd Abel Gauce make. his masterpiece, 


him from directing films. The Soviet industry authors fury at the behaviour of the mogeh, 
aot so different from our own, it seems. Studio documents, surfacing years later, i^ 
Here if vou fail to satisfy the rmanciers, you variably prove that they were mtstakenintom 
work There if you fail to satisfy the way. We will not know the full truth about fc 
noKtical committees, you don’t work. There is Soviet film industry for many decades yel, But 
Shn"ge«in^^ worked up about the we should never forget that when his omh. 
appalhng treatment of Eisenstein -he was tre- dustry had deserted h.m when no one would 
S usT as shabbily in Hollywood, and one finance him, it wasiMosfilm which gave Kurc 
Muld list far too many similar cases of genius sawn a film to make and restored his intoa,. 
suppressed in the West: von Stroheim, for in- 
Stance, or D. W. Griffith, or Abel Gance. 

Jay Leyda provides a new chapter, “Looking 
Back", which conveys an anger at the be- 
haviour of the regime that does not exist in the 


tionnl prestige. ^ 

Kino is among ine half-dozen most impoi* 
tnnt books ever wrilid/i Qn the cinema. It is full 
of astonishing and moving stdries. In this way, 
it is like n great Russian novel. T regret thattbe 


haviourottnereBimeinaiuucBiiwti.A.a - 

Sr chapters. While Soviet tilmscannot be pubhshers took so little cere over the reptette. 

Lparated from Soviet politics, the book is bet- non of the st.lls, however In the presmHui 
“r for the dry approach. Books of criticism of state of relations belween East and W«t, te 
American Elms have sometimes conveyed the are ail some readers will ever see of the Sm. 
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Gazes at the stars 
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AKIRA KUROSAWA 

Something Like an Autobiography 

Translated by Audie Bock 

205pp. New York: Random House. $6.95. 
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In his revealing “Notes on Filmmaking" at the 
end of 5om«/ii>ig Like an Autobiography, 
Kurosawa makes this remarkable statement: 




During ihe shooting of a scene the director’s eye has 
10 catch even the minutest detail. But this does not 
mean glaring concentratedly at the set. While the 
cameras are rolling, I rarely look directly at the 
actors, but focus my gaze somewhere else. By doing 
this I sense Instantly when something isn't right. 
Watcliing something does not mean fixing your gaze 
on it, but being aware of it in a natural way. I believe 
this is what the medieval Noh playwright and theorist 
Zcami meant by “watching with a detached gaze . 

It is encouraging to find a film director taking 
advice front Zeaipi’s Kadensho, especially 
. when, he .isi.as "shoit-tempered and obstinate" 


'rapture 

Tolstoy's wife, Sonya, caused a furore as soon 
as they were ^own, This “wild beari in a zoo” 
glaring, froiiii the screen could- not possibly be 
Toteto^, eyciaiined his adndrers. "We have 
!‘ ■ .bpende^lved by some ma;die-up actor” 

I .teiU ot Stalking Tolstoy at 

dawt)i-'hi- the ^C|nda'.of.;yaiS|n4ya Polyatiaa 
Qyeri^eiby sctuplrai he it.sked';the..bfo.n^ . 
■ for permt^on. Inn.benevolent nteodi Tblttpy 
-fi ' asfoe^b DiahkdV was so overwhelmed that he 

*■ _ J J. : ^tl 




■ ^ tripped dyeridS'f^ the camera foil to the 


gfoufid'andthe film rolled out of the magarine. 
Ije bittst into tears. Tolstoy took pity oh him 
and plidwied him to film.him bn another occa- 
sion.'- He even acted as consultant for a film 
about the peasants which, as soon as he was 
dead,, appeared as "writteh and directed per- 
sonally, by ToUtoy*’« The Rupiahs were as 
careless, with their early films as everyone else, . 
and by 1928 only about 200 feet (three mi- 
.nutes) of all this footage, survived; a , plan to 
make a - documeniaty abput Tolstoy was 
shelved. ' • “i- 

; Maxim, porky had a. more direct method 
With;intirusive cinematographers; he beat thepi 
tried fo hribia them to leave him alone. 


gled to make them from the start. The R^volu- 
tions, the Allied Intervention and the Civil 
War left the most .appalling conditions, and- 

• some of the parly Soviet films were the result of 

. astonishing courage and enthusiasm. Dziga- 

• Vertov turned put his Kino-Pravda from a 
dark, damp basement full of holes; .with large, 

. hnng^ rats. scuttling over his feet. Makeshift 

^ .studioshadno.headhgiCariandcrewoflen had. 
no food.'Thp fact that tor some years the re- 
sults. were negliid^le is hardly . su^rlsing. But 
Lenin said, "For .ust the. cinema is the most 
important of all the arts." It was up to the 
Soviet film-makers to make that statement 
come true. 


Uresa'Evh' claims to be. .Audie Bock, in the 
tktellifot frahridflOn, 're^ 


1 bad heard stories about his “imperiar manner, his 
severe demands and difficult temper. I had heard, 
about drinking problems, a suicide attempt, rumors 
of emotional disturbances in the late sixties, isolation 
from all but q few trusted associates and a contompi 
for the ways of the world, 


houses round Kagurozaka: someof thtnetndi. 
tional story-telling devices occur in Rm/iontM 
and other Kurosawa films. The young Karo»< 
wa was not a brilliant scholar, and there w 
some telling moments when he fails exams ud 
encounters family shock and rejectioa u 
something every Japanese fears-not makuigit 
to the top. He is literary rather than scientific, 
cannot write numbers properly, cannot drives 
car, cannot even operate an ordimiy $ti!l 
camera. 

The most extraordinary chapters in tiu 
book are those in which Kurosawa remembeo 
the Great Kanto Earthquake of SepUmbei 1, 
1923; three chapters of vivid cinematogTspi^ 
detail about the catastrophe and its aftemutiL 
But the main interest is Kurosawa's gradnal 
development as a film-maker, beginning at 
“disciple" of Yamamoto Kajiro, whom hew- 
fers to with that reverence Japanese students 
often feel all their lives for their 5 ej»«. ili» 
story of struggles and disappointments, mw 
least of them being dangerous encountenwnj 
the censorship boards - both 

American - during and after the Sec^ ^ 

War. The Japanese authorities 
tnnicnl and rabidly chauvinistic; to vM^ 
or the showing of a girl’s knees 
condemned out of hand as “Bntish-Ai«^ 
looking". Nevertheless, though 
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radiance in moon and sun . . but by intro- 
duction lime they arc flying less high. “She was 
passionate and intense in her love rela- 
lionships". they write, “but she knew nothing 
of kinkines." I the sapidity of waters, 1 who 
know nothing of kinkiness. . . . Higham and 
Moseley supply the prurience lacking in their 
subject; every character who appears in their 
pages is assessed as a sexual performer. Leslie 
Howard gets a rave review, though for some 
reason no sources are given: “This seemingly 
sexless creature of stage and screen was a stud 
in private beside whom legendary screen lovers 
like Clark Gable, John Gilbert or John Barry- 
more were mere Peter Pans. . When Merle 
Oberon arranges a stance to contact the spirit 
of a dead lover, the authors go still more ram- 
pantly over the top; “As she embraced the 
large, heavy, sweet-faced woman with the cur- 
ly grey hair and the three strands of pearls, as 
she kissed her on the lips, she felt the soft heavy 
body dissolve into the strong, muscular frame 
of the man who had died . . With biog- 
raphies like this, who needs novelettes? What 
with sleazy editorializing and a wretched style , 
ugly speculation and dismal psychology, Merle 


Broadway corrupts, Hollywood corrupts abso- ...» mcne 

lutely. That seems to be the moral of this crop has something for everyone. 'Hie photographs 

ofstiowbiz books; and chief among those cor- are out of sequence and inadequately cap- 
nipled, of course, are those who write about tioned. 

Hollywood and Broadway. James Hill for one, Even Katharine Hepburn, whose quoted 
hhismemoirofbis wife Rita Hayworth, never comments are frank to the point of abrasive- 

coo»$ within miles of writing a real book; his ness, can't avoid being distorted by her biog- 

^ could only work as the voice-over of a rapher. Anyone who can admit that in her 
i/mr. Take th» for instance: “Ifl forgot to ’ early career she fought for parts “just to take 


Hie workers would have agreed with ^nin, 
for they loved films- American films. Not even 
the Revolution could stoji them being shown. ' 
One Moscow cinema was devoted. entirely to. 
the films of Clara SGtnball Young. However 
irritated they may have been (hat the workers 
wept tears; .over Baby Peggy, the Bolsheviks' 
resized th^ey could never hope to imitate 
Hollywood pToductiofis, The new men of the 
film Industry had fo create a new; language. A 
young RedfArmVartist called Eisenstein aban- 
doned bis career of engineering, and a chemist 


Fortunately for her, and for us, the reality was 
not at all like the legend. That reference to 
Zeaml would be enough to redeem any reputa- 
tion, however exaggerated, and it tells us a 
great deal, not only about Kurosawa’s way of 
making films, but also about how he wrote this 
frank, funny and often deeply moving account 
of his life up to the aeation of what probably 
still remains his greatest and best-known work, 
Rashomon, in 1950. 

Re'ading.this autobiography, we often, think 
of It in dhematic terms, as it were from Ihei 
director's point of view. , Again and again, 
Kurosawa product vivid description that 
might have been taken from one 6 f hls own 
films, pr from the works of his Venerated mas-| 
ters Ozu; MizogUchi, YainamptO Kajiro and 
Na^use•^^kio.■■ 

. Yet he began this book wifii the utmost re-< 
luctance. It is a very Japanese trait (and often a ! 
crippling fault) not to want to do something 



Bricsoiswuiu-i*© ^ 

in 1942. It wns released, It 

over “Brltish-Amerlcan" hcfpslesJnjW^ 


was an Immediate hit, 
paved towards Kurosawa's later p« ’ ^ 

ceases, largely XiSiirt 


direction of a grent ^ L i-Khi 

Mifune, who wns discovemd by 
Scnkichi and Yamamoto KaJiro. , 
for Kurosawa ill Shi»»f 


Mifune, who was 


who played the woodcutter to 
ai in Raj/iowkw. The 


work, by Miyagawa Kuzuo, first 

directly into the sun, and 

shock of tumbling out of the 
brilliance of the swinging 

MyownpreferenceisforKums^ 

on contemporary # 3 . 

Naruse, like the. japaDCse, 

cailed-ffafomic allergy of Jb P 


zuitlon her name before, it’s because once 1 
told )fou about her eyes, 1 knew you'd already 
b»t gDessed.” Tky that in your Bogey voice, 
udifsnol half bad. But as an account of two 
rdpeople meeting, it’s a non-starter, particu- 
lulyina book that takes good care to have Rita 
Hijii'Orth's name all over the cover, in larger 
Qpt than the author's. 

If there is such a thing as a hard-boiled gem, 
memoir is full of them. "... If it hadn't 
btt for those martinis, I’d have fallen for 
wt"". . . behind every successful man there 
WwBan holding him back.” James Hllils 
the record straight, and to reveal 
I celluloid vamp, but ... a warm, 
sfM^,»lrong,. wickedly humorous and fre- 
'I'i^inisunderaiood woman". The project 


. WUIIIHII . llicprujciil 

because of his tough-guy prose 
j«l«ferrcd adjective is "nifty"), and partly 
to judge by this bookt he is an eerily 


^non. He. misunderstood his wifo 
bout their association; when she said she 
jw to stop making movies, that she was 


rTjJ” her image ns tbo Love Goddess, 
, "wiior to mean (in the teeth of the evl- 


J®j*)jhat she wanted to make comedies - 
w mm producing, naturally. Tlie Rita 
who emerges from this 1 


I this memoir is in 


figure, manipulated by 
sight, She was, admittedly, all but 
btisnlv??* ^ 5 ^ glasses, but she put them on 
u, r the phone - a reflex on which James 


I^'^yhen she failed to recognize him on , superbly Illustrated Jon/i Crawford: Vie VM- 
fohi phoned the hotel switch- Walkwu 


Reports from H0U5W00CI 


Joss Marsh 
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them from someone who needed them" de- 
serves better than this pious memorial. At one 
point Gary Carey quotes disparagingly from 
the play West Side Waltz; Mrs Elderdlce, the 
character played by Hepburn, is described as a 
“dove", to which she replies: “Tell them not to 
look up when 1 fly over." Mr Carey wags a 
finger: “In Coco Hepbum had gotten a big 
laugh by saying 'shit*, and now she was crack- 
ing one-liners about bird-dirt." Then he drops 
his pretence of disapproval, and joins riglu in; 
“Too bad she didn't fly over Thompson [the 
play’s author] when he^wasn't looking.'* . 

Irene Mayer Selznlck, ail the daughter of 
Louis B. and the wife of David O., might be 
expected to provide inside information about 
Hollywood; but her father kept her well away 
from danger. She was brougjit up as a priv- 
ileged fan rather than a critic. As the title of her 
autobiography, A Private View, suggests, slie 
was often one of the first .(o see her father's 
films, and she learned to give the impression of 
speaking her mind; but she didn't frequent the 
studios. As Selznick's wife she learnt (o assert 
herself mucli more, but she drew the line at 
reading scripts. Hollywood was where she 
rodei, swam and played tennis; as Mrs Seiznick 
she was anxious to remove from the. word 
“Hollywood" ail traces of vulgarity, and this 
makes hof on unsatisfying witness. . 

. For something like a balanced view of Holly- 
wood, you need to turn to Alexander Walker’s 


tiava^ U WO 

ring Mifune; in a ® la^ 



' uses the files at MOM to set 
them to cqll back; she put on her the record straight, and though he is some lines 

afid.ihfl finallt. t.i cil._ over-protective of the star system he makes a 

number of aood points. He also quotes a 
jrjf* her.'iheetiftgB with, sav Utrillo wonderftil string of anecdotes from Jules paa- 
Action; She emerges, ?|ii.-..whme nod 
^^/ mtiai fevi,^pjher adorfog, fetisfl^^^ »**ved him’ from being oVerawed- whbn .h* 


The Hollywood biographer has problems. He 
writes of people who became other people - 
never more so than with Edward G. Robinson 
and James Cagney, the studios' resident bad- 
men, who fought to free themselves of the 
stereotypes that enriched them. And unfortun- 
ately for their biographers, Alan Oansberg 
and Doug Warren, Robinson lived, and Cag- 
ney still lives on, into serene old age - their 
lives offering no food for the prurient or myths 
to match the myths their movies made. Their 
films are at best wary of capture on the printed 
page. 

But the worst of the Hollywood biograp- 
her's problems is the fact that his subject lives 
and works in a never-never land, a desert com- 
munity cut off from the world that offers little 
scope for cultural cross-fertilization or involve- 
ment with events: William Holden, we leam, 
fretted away his war-service making movies for 
the services. The biography of Robinson Little 
Caesar, James Cagney: The aut/torized biogra- 
phy and (loldenBdy; The Untold Story. of Wil- 
liam Holden come alive only when they cap' 
show Hollywood itself as a stage for events as 
well as for motion pictures; when, for example, 
they detail the iniquities of a studio system that 
kept Holden on $50 a week and docked hiiri 
$60 for accommodation, and which worked 
Cagney twelve hours a day (Sundays in- 
cluded), And, not surprisingly, the best pages 
of both Little Caesar and James Cagney con- 
cern the stars’ early years in New York as, 
respectively, Romanian-Jewish immigrant and 
Irish-AmerlcBn street-fighter, stage-hungry 
for harts with the prestigious Theatre Guild 
and in vaudeville. It was an odd quirk of fate . 
that. cast two such different characters, a con- 
noisseur of painting, and a dancer, as Holly- 
wood's “professional againsters". Robinson, 
indeed, was a film actor of unusual character 
and culture, the long-suffering victim of the 
Red-hunters of post-war Hollywood. In (he 
hands of Alan Oansberg, however, his life Is 
reduced to a stumbling narrative of trivia; 
someone so patently uninterested in ■ human ' 
character should cgiifoie jiimseU to writing, for ■ 


TheHolfyivoddJieporteryQfwblclJiQ ... 

: Wisn^’s!(^/^ offers. enipV^ble.reiriinis-'.' 


inertia. A comely lad from a solid suburban 
home in South Pasadena, Holden was twenty 
years old when he signed with Paramount. His 
entire life, until his death as an alcoholic in 
1981 was spent making movies, most of 
which were bad. By far his best role was as 
Gloria Swanson's gigolo in Billy Wilder’s Sun- 
set Boulevard (1950): Pauline Kael's assess- 
ment of that performance aptly sums up the life 
that 'Thomas unflinchingly details: “When in a 
mixture of piety and guilt , he makes love to the 
crazy, demanding old woman, he expresses a 
nausea so acute that we can almost forgive 
Holden his career during the past decade: this 
man knows the full self-disgust of prostitu- 
tion." 

If men like Holden were the street-walkers 
of Hollywood, the myriad ex-public school- 
boys, theatrical hamk and memsahibs thalpeo- 
ple the pages of Taleifrom the Hollywood Raj 
were its upper-crust courtesans. Sheridan Mor- 
ley's is an alternative history of Hollywood - 
partly because it is seen through the eyes of the 
expatriate English, but partly because the films 
they appeared in seem now to be largely 
chronicles of borrowed culture and hand-me- 
down history. And as Morley points out, type- 
casting and limited ability (or unlimited lazi- 
ness) meant that most British actors continued 
to give the same performances on screen for 
twenty or thirty years after the ones that won 
them their first studio contracts. 

Money, sunshine and inactivity in the 
domestic cinema, Morley tells us, took the 
British to Hollywood. The natives took them 
to their hearts (and into their homes, as but- 
lers, secretaries and nannies) because they 
seemed to lend respectability to a new craft in a 
new country. 

But Morley’s tales come ■ periously 
close to being an insular (if witty) monu- 
ment to British insularity. The comments of 
Americans in Hollywood on their British co- 
workers are rather few, and little attention is 
paid to such issues as the mammoth box-office 
appeal of British subjects (as well as British 
..aefora) . fpr AnieriMn. .audiences. .Morley’s 
. ; but ultimafoly. rather 

firiistmtihg.. Partly th'ls.fs . because fro bne'cAfr. 
sumain 226 pages of quirky anecdote (like the 
brief tale of Kff Boggs, director-founder tnah- 
■ ^iidofHolly.woodfiimlng, murdered in 1912 by 
.8 mad Japanese studio ^rdener); but partly it . 
is because his book, like the men and (fewef).. 
wonien it celebrates has its raison d'dtre |n a 
Hollywood dream of England (frozen in. time . 
somewhere around Jubilee Year 1897), yet it 
never quite engages with that dream, with Its 
vision of Victorian London, . launched by NofiJ 
Coward's Cavalatde, and its heroic tales'of 
Empire - (“Westerns in South Kensin^on ac- 
cents” one critic commented, on Cllye of India 
and its sqoccssors. in the genre). ' ' 

.Perhaps Tales from the Hollywood Raj disr 
coven too many foscihating critical and histor- 
. ical by-ways: to search thep all out is hot Mor- 
iey’s brief.' But it Is no small tribute to his skill 
that he'manageato unobrer such pbinls of in- 
terest Jn .the midst of deta(fitig ihe screj^-tfots 
and tribulations of expatriates, from Sir;Her-. 
Bert ErarbofaRi Tref ^^o squred through his 
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own silent Mac^th), to . 0}Mer ("too. rugged 
liiy.off/ 




of his directed Crawford m 194^ Hnnivir*!i 

Jp « « fobot ,, 8 zomble’ Qf cheese- : He quotes reveaUngly from Hedda Helper s 

’ ki.;'' private papers of the late 19^, to show. a 


wane’s lG)v , . 

cehce: Bobtliomas’s Gdlden Boy, however, is 
. a>deftly^wrUten tale.of moraliand intellectual 


Ifirae par^j'to Wodeh^ quizzically con- . 
templating (he writers’ hutches at MOM arid 
busily counting the bucks. 


-woihaorriaxed and contented in her stardom 

a Tasmaniart origin - 

fosS.fo’.’iiiseiiieA knn'TUJin. Unnl#_ 


YTWHIOU 

but he isn’t so jbusy with the soft-focus that he 
' omits extracts from the nine-page booklet giv- 

-M n1* X.I kf _ Ivl' 
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treatments 
l'w;r^re:jie:^.'^mpl^xion : 
' ' ■ on by : 


/^n.u ti' 1$ Ofd-'V^MIRNDPF). .. ,i"- . . 

- . If! that isn't the .projbftiqf stardom, what is?: 


itoR and: still survives":, ; The bopk ca(alo^es 
'the ! dhatK and disaster :,#h!ch s^rounded 
.Fonda; ' Wnraqtra(tpg -onv the aWfMlnbM, 
^fyoiie except thii ciJntftl -figure. 

. . . v: ^ 


|r md WiUiam ; i 

a.close ■ ; I 
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Fifty years of the British Film Institute 

J ^ *Kfli ihjd nf Hnllvwood. The> 


David Robinson 


Probably oo one at the British Film Institute s 
recent hall-centenary banquet actually remem- 
bered the setting-up of the BFI, which v/as a 
fairly unpretentious affair that hardly foresha- 
dowed the contribution it was. intemiltently, 
to mafee to the national culture. 1 * was the 
outcome of a Government report on "Tne Film 
in National Life" and of pressure by a handful 
of enthusiasts who insisted, against all current 


pate changes in tastes and interests; so that the 
National Film Archive’s heritage from his days 
is rich in German and Soviet classics but 
poor, for example, in representing the British 
comedians whom films had taken from the 
music halls, which were not Lindgren’s world. 

In these early days, when the BFl was still a 
small and very personal affair, it was given its 
distinctive character by the personalities who 
worked there. So the most brilliant period of its 
history came with the appointment of Denis 
Forman as Director in the late 1940s. Forman 
had (and no doubt has still) charm, flair and 


Ui CUUIUBICU^ .... — - ^ I J U \ f — ^ 

opinioii, that the film s^fTcITi KcaH hiVhiiing me as assistant editor 

The original objects of the ' .J ciohtond Sound. “Did I say I'd pay you nine 



■" CouncilprovidedagrantoffS.OOOandthe 

was in business. They even had an inaugural 
banquet at the Mayfair in May 1934, when 
John Buchan noted, among the guests, repre- 
sentarives of “tha l great reservoir of good taste 
and good feeling which we call the general 

public”. 

The new Institute began by setting up an 
extraordinary variety of advisory committees, 
including Education, Social Services, Medical, 

Religious and Library Services Panels (the last 
had the gloomy task of '•considering to what 
extent the film can encourage reading"). The 
brief of the Indian, Dominions and Colonics 
Panel, for example, was to Invcsligaie "the 
psychological effects of different types of film" 
on colonial populations. 

Within the first year, though, many of the 
permanent activities of the Institute were 
established. It took over two existing film pub- 
lications, Sight and Sound and The Monthly 
Film Bulletin, which continue to this day. Its 
links with film societies and establishment of 
“regional branches” inaugurated its record of 
activity . outside London. The Institute im- 
.^/{tpcdiaiely' began Inv^Ugate “the problems . 

• ■; I,-:' 
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tion. He would come up with a dozen ideas n 
day. of which eleven might be terrible. It was 
the remainder that mattered. One of them was 
the National Film Theatre. 

Forman had the skill to disarm enemies by 
embracing them. Instead of feeling menaced 
by the aggressive young critics who had estab- 
lished a better magazine than Sight and Sound, 
called Sequence, he gave them Sight and 
Sound. As it happened, the first of them to get 
a foot in the door is still editing the magazine, 
thirty-four years later. She contributed an arti- 
cle on criticism, called “Leading the Blind'*, in 
which she laid down the lines of the coming 
critical revolt: “Generalizing, one can say that 
(British] critics tend to ignore quality in music- 
als (The Pirate), in Westerns {My Darling 
Clementine), In the adventurously unusual 
{The Small Voice)', and Italian films in the for- 
ties, and that the patriotic . . . British critic, 
who still exists, has driven himself into a very 
tight comer by adulation of the home pro- 
duct." Tlie new Sight and Sound people were 
way ahead of the French in asserting the value 






of Hollywood. They offered not only u credo, 
but also brilliant, literate, richly allusive critic- 
ism. Gavin Lambert was made editor and 
brought in writers like Karel Reisz and (after 
Sequence folded) Lindsay Anderson. ^ 

The magazine’s assaults on the British cine- 
ma establishment often embarrassed the Insti- 
tute, which was enjoined by its constitution to 
be polite to the home industry. The full realiza- 
tion of their ideas and the culmination of their 
attack came in 1956, when Anderson orga- 
nized the legendary series of “Free Cinema" 
shows and published in Sight and Sound liis 
manifesto on the need for commitment in films 
and criticism. “Stand up, Stand up.’’ It was 
these phenomena which assigned the British 
cinema its place in the revival of British arts m 
the post-Suez era. At almost the same moment 
the Institute launched the first London Film 
Festival. Meanwhile a small fund had been set 
up 10 help finaneo “experimentar’ film makers: 
among the first recipients were Karel Reisz, 
Tony Richardson, Ken Russell and Jack Gold. 

Halfway through the BFI's first half-century 
its functions had assumed a shape that was not 
greatly to change, apart from a revived policy 
of extending activities to the regions through a 
network of regional film theatres, workshops, 
and other more or less ambitious outposts. The 
main changes in the second part of the half- 
century have been rather in scale. Far from the 
Privy Council’s original £5,000, the BFl in the 
eighties disposes of £12 million a year, and has 
a staff of some 400. 

The Institute has thus been able to expand its 
activities dramatically. The National Film 
Theatre is big business, a centre of the London 
entertainment scene. The Archive, which re- 
mains the central and most irreproachable 
function of the organization, takes the most 
substantial share of the budget, and so bas at 
least a better chance in the desperate struggle 
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fornuiUon service^ assembling a book and re- 
ference library and setting up its own projec- 
dop thealre and cutdng-room. At the and of 
4^4 thiti Insritute began to agUate for a Nation- . 
aVi^m Library! Its main ammunition vm-the 

Insistence of ‘‘The Film In upon : 

Brlt^'i lm|>ori^ obligations and ilebd.“to 
.obta^ deliberate document^ the 

great <ni'asV of Ibral' and .traditional praCti^. 

• ^ :and-^hventlgbs.w1:ii^;^ the daily Uvm 

;<['* barbari^'ahd prientaliy civilized 

' fi^ples :wtt)iiri thd Empire-, and to. preserve 
: ^ thetn for future record before they .{ire over- 
'whilmW by WMtOih ciistoms'*. 

By this Rummer of 1935 it.had its library, its 
librarian, ErheslLindgren, and oven a copy of 
7Yie Great Train Robbery, of 1903. Lindgran, 
who was then 25, ivas In his way as remarkable 
: - a figure as Henri Langlois', who was at the mme 
moment setting up the Cindmath6que Fran- 
quse in his bedroom in Paris. Lindgren Was as 
. methodical, practical and rigorous as lAnglois 
. . .. was wild, viidiscipUned, imaginative. ’They 
. could have been a great' complementary pait- 
; ' nership: instead they chose to be hreconcllable. 
. opponents:' .arid their enmity still leaves- Us 
■ marksm thelhtemetjohu^ archive movement, 
] • • r deaths < At very start of 

j' .y/] hjlj^ 'i^ri»AV filihs .^eahdS« 

Ik 


. TheprivaciesofUceaudleylandi. 

' The pseudonym to climb through like a trap-door. 

. ' ThedBTkfalUngasyouqnter^hatwassaid 
In the summer house, behind the door ; . 

Beyond the entryphone inside the glasb-topped wall. 

What nestled through customs in a hub-cap. 

. ! ]What you must never mention to anyone; 

. jpor God's sake,, Harry Lime, hold your tongue. 

Or this other sort, let's-be-candid-please, 

Big Mouth, the soul of indiscretion, 

.The gust thait took the trellis ciehii away . 

This Norfolk skyline, , vast and' open-hearted, , . 

; Levels with-its questioners, or seems to, 

For though we left with a full o)nfes^ 

By the time we played the tape hack that evehip^ ! \ - , 

Hhadreverted'toarowofnoughtsi, . 

Either way you o3me out none the wiser. 

She is silkv and elusive: returns 
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to copy niilliotis of feet of nitrate filmbrionh 
deteriorates- evermore rapidly- to extinctwi, 

The Proiluction Board has been abletofiiDd 
more and more ambitious productions. Mam 
of them may be unwatchable and imolerahl? 
blit they have also included Bill Dou^'j 
autobiographical trilogy and The Z)r5t!- 
/rifin’.r Contract among their successes. 

Size and rcsoiirccs can be handicaps. Hk 
BF l can no longer remain as persona] ot as 
swiftly responsive as in its days of povenj, 
There is no way of preventing its peopit.by 
and large, becoming orgonizatioflai units 
rather than the eccentric enthusiasts wtiocR- 
ated the place. Paradoxically, commaadoi 
money breeds awe of money. Today's Institute 
feels a compulsion to justify its funds by geiur- 
ating more. There is little room forti^nlij 
altruism in the cause. The NFT, for imtaoct 
“has to limit the risks it can take with its audi- 
ences”. Priorities can get confused, thesiuitet 
needs swamped by the bitter ambitions. Plan- 
ning a multi-million “Museum of the Movioj 
Image”, the Institute is capable of neglettiq 
essentials like ensuring that perfect distribu' 
tion prints of Humphrey Jennings and eatl^ 
Charlie Chaplin are in circulation. 

There is a greater peril, too, of the imperious 
approach. The Institute has always felt a ie< 
sponsibility to intervene in critical culture, io 
the 1930s they provided film recoromendallous 
for the organs of the Mothers’ Union and tht 
Girl Guides. In the 1940s and 1950s tliej 
pioneered an educational concept of 
appreciation”. 

In the 1970s, less happily, the BFl sum- 
dized. through its educational services, awbole 
new school of critical activity. In prindple it 
was needed as an antidote to the unsdeoiific 
and empirical drift of existing British film wil- 
ing. In practice it turned out as pidgin-BariKs 
in style, and Zhdanovite, rather thanManst, 
in its approach to education. Even today 1 m 
BFI' s publications have not wholly rwovcTM 
from the damage inflicted oh thelaop^ 

... Sometimes, too. the methodKjJ^ 

are unSulted to this kind of 
was, for example, the period of book ^ 

marketing of BFl membershtpVandi^" 
cently the function of the venerabfe 
Film Bulletin ns a record bas beea 
by irrelevant efforts at populanzaiito 

modernization. 

Lnrge and visible 

more vulnerable - often .v late 

Ism. In the insurrectionary 
1». pan of the BFI's 
bership discovered its n^ts 
a public company, and for « while ^ 
the dlrcclornte and soveriwrs, 
in reforms which Included a syst ^ ^ .■ 

governors. The Royal kpl ; 

constitution, removes dbrt* ^ 

rlglilR of 

Iiranchisement after fifty yenrsi 

“A?lw.HcJubI,ecBa^^S^ 
were handed a document cal 
Seventies. (It also confined a 
ant, in castf they wanted to a . 

twelve million). ^ 

pride, often Justifiahler^hg ^putsfo^ 
tribiition to “the 
ward a lot of plans and 
for the next five ■" 

"lumlire outside the NFT ^ 
per cint backlog in 
. fh)m linkiing up with a tc 
building a new fence round » . 

Aston Qinton; for £80Q. : , jjjflds. 

' Evidently the work of ^iid 

. laudably ambitiqus.j wi«^aa^^^^ 

dreamy document. 

ness^to be doing ®nv Siulib' 

the present director, 

. icaUydehiesa'ruiriouroda^^^^^ 

• /Ike resiibrisibilitie^ of the Half... . 

. nance Corporation). : ' 

. : Adegreoofdreamand^j^^ 

. 'able; The future has 
able or 

' Which the BFI was boro. W«“ 

' $1 flux'ln;folftvislpn;8^J2 

: . « “flimv 

trying t6 establisli W 
: age”) nothing *is’ Miri^-i^^ 
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Royal Pursuit: The Palace, .the Press and the 
PMple 

253pp. Severn House. £8.95. 

0727830 155 . 

■pie blurb describes Tlieo Aroiison’.s Royal 
Ftmlly.' y^ts of Tnmsition as “a royal book 
" with} difference”. It is hard to sec why. The 
loiiicir gives an account of the British royal 
family from the death of Queen Victoria to the 
pretent day, showing how it has “adapted to 
clyoging times”. Most of this “study" or 
*saga " consists pfall-too-fainiliar material cul- 
led from other books, but Aronson claims to 
[pi-e had “an exceptional degree of coopera- 
doQ from the Palace", and he has, indeed, 
been talked to by the Queen Mother, Princess 
Margaret, the ^nce of Wales and the late 
Princess Alk%, as well as by miscellaneous un- 
DHtned courtiers. Thus he has been able to 
sprinkle his largely second-hand and, in inter- 
pretation, wholly unoriginal narrative with a 
(ew direct quotes of breathtaking banality. 

Naturally regal 

Peregrine Worsthorne 

mZABETH LONGFORD 
Dlzalietb R; A Biography 

Weldenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 

mwi 

' 

Only when a monarch is dead can a biographer 
bopetobring him or her properly to life. While 
an on the throne, a monarch is inevitably 
STOunded by such a smoke-screen of 
*I»phflncy that not even the most penetrating 
perceive tlie truth. Not until years 
ihe aitirives are opened at least an* 
If®, is it possible to paint something 
JJpyliing a genuine portrait. Nobody 
know this better than Elizabeth Long- 
^n^lly acclaimed forhaving wrilteiiarine 
of Queen Victoria, based on her 
letters, and a mass of other revealing 
and public documentation. She suc- 
^ in bringing that Queen to life; but she 
failed to do the same for Queen 
ft'.hi a biograpiiy which has had, 
to t^y entirely on oral evidence; on 
with past and present courtiers who 
luider 5 vow of secrecy; with chivalrous 
ryntr Prime Ministers; with other 
Royal Family, whose witness 
wW to be objecllve; and such 
ute jjubife who have had occasion 
kvs fai . of whom, inevitably, 

‘ rogoUty, courage and 

' he. Monarchs are symbol-' 

validity and usefulness of 
tdirf suspension of dis-. 

' . ^ ^ *“hjects.- 

" biographer to 'undertake. . 

is quite wrong. In- 
vb9eciS?f,^???Pl* book in the 

it'^eds is on the Judg- 
)i^ than on the character .. . 

®“^'Rerhaps (his.is being too.> 
■ as her.: 

• h writer bn tlte line 

else can.one ... 

at 

Jbe same iiomedfsie ' 
*?ai‘VTbft complexldn to 

' the eharnis of 

been «)' . • 
ip doing' 

oyebrowsin ihelf. . 

who -She'is.'aod . :• 

S , .jHs.O|at^pg,,rniefcls nosenrch.lbr - 
tt^.^^erlthenfc'Widi a Bianting ‘ 


For example, we learn from Princess Alice 
that the future Edward Vlll “could be very 
naughty”, and the Queen Mather says of her 
grandson, the present Prince of Wales, “he’s a 
darling’’. Grandmothers have been saying that 
sort of thing since language began. We might 
feel that we were reading “a royal book with a 
difference” if he were described by his grand- 
mother as u nincompoop, a villain or a bore. 
The Prince himself informs us, through Aron- 
son, that his great-grandmother Queen Mary 
always sat “bolt upright". It would have been 
news if he could have told us that, when the 
world was not watching, she slouched in her 
chair smoking a cigarette in a long holder. 

One remark by the Queen Mother could, 
however, have utirncted some critical com- 
ment, if Aronson had really been writing with a 
difference. “We never consciously set out to 
change things; we never said ‘Let’s change this 
or introduce that*. Things just evolved.” After 
1945 royal routines reverted very much to the 
pre-war pattern, and there were no significant 
changes until the present Queen had been on 
the Throne for about five years, when things 
evolved just a little because certain decisions 
were taken. In expressing her own very strong 
conservatism the Queen Mother implies that 
change, when necessary, occurs of its own 
accord. But surely it does not. 


eyes add interest and character to the face. They 
make it a living record rather than a meaningless 
slatcmenl. 

And so it goes on, page after page of anodyne 
waffle, as if in her laudable determination to 
avoid embarrassing the Queen, Lady Longford 
forgot altogether that it is possible for an 
author to write so badly as to embarrass her- 
self. 

I have met the Queen three or four times and 
if Lady Longford had asked me for my impress- 
ions I would have had to confess that tlie ex- 
perience was intensely embarrassing, to such, 
lengths Of self-lmniolatiQn 'dpew. d niodem - 
monarch have to go. She smiles, tallks. ciredicis a . 
joke or two, shakes hands^ and one marvels at -; 
the naturalness, but rather in tlie way that one ! 
marvels at a robot which has been programmed 
to go through the motions of being endearingly 
human. Loyalty requires us to refer to the 
“magic” of monarchy, mid to attribute our 
sense of nwc in the royal presence to ancestral 
dating back to the era of divine right. Up to a 
point this Is true. But there is also something 
eerie nowadays about the relationship between 
the Queen and her subjects, and I am not at all 
sure that the bonds are any longer those of love 
and veneration. For what we now demand of 
the Queen is not so much to be a glorious , 
personage in her own right as to represent the 
idealized national character. Tlius. when the 
nation pretends to be loving her it is really only 
loving itself. 

Republics get rid of their mpnarchs. But we 
have processed them so as to maintain the 
ceremonial appearance while ftindaihedtally 

alteringtheessence. Today itis the Royals who 

have to please the people instead of the people 
. pleasing the Royalsi If the British monarchy . 
chose tohav^ a ipindoffts owpit l«t 
for long. The cortdltioh of its'survivalis.stfb- -• 
servlence to the popular will, rather as in the 
past the condition of a subject’s survival i^s 
subservience to. the Royal «dfl.' 

Unfortunately, the. affection yrhidh power ‘ 
feels for, Impotence dignifies, npither .nor . ; 
^.receiver. To a disturtang ejuent the Royal, 
Faimly is cherished by the people as they ^^t ; ^ 
cheriShiSpme ojice wild ^d noble beast wjucH • 
Is now ^cly behind bars; th,e;.dBpio.oracy 
• Cheers the Royals as they jump: thrdu^the , 

'hbdps,id to 8 pe 3 ■fc^pf coiiw them ^ 

■healthier aspects ^fh^contemporaiV caU ^of ^ 
monarchy which are sp/amlhar^^ - 

reheatsiiut; But. there is alforfbjs uohsMthy. 
aspect, which has more to , 

, than with venerating the symbol of . , 

Enpu^;The.contemppraiyn?onw^^ ; 

fti sublect about which it :is dfc^ahW tp Pp.^, 

, sovereign ps well.ap.pepFfei 

: 


The only pretentious feature of Douglas 
Keay’s Royai Pursuit: The Palace, the Press 
and the People \s its subtitle. The book is not. as 
readers mi^t suppose , a comprehensive study 
of press and public altitudes towards the Brit- 
ish monarchy, or of royal altitudes towards 
press and public. It is a chatty, readable 
account of the business of “royal-watching”, 
mainly as practised by the popular press, and 
giving the inside story of some notorious inci- 
dents. Anyone who wants to know exactly how 
the Sun and the Star got their pictures of the 
Princess of Wales wearing a bikini on a beach 
in the Bahamas while she was expecting Prince 
William, or how the Queen’s maid came to be 
quoted as exclaiming “Bloody hell, ma’am, 
what's he doing in here?” when she saw 
Michael Fagan sitting on the Queen's bed, or 
how a Daily Express photographer happened 
to find Prince Andrew travelling incognito to 
the West Indies with Koo Stark, has only to 
read this book. 

Along with much that is trivial, though en- 
joyable, the book also contains some quite 
interesting information, and Keay's obiter dic- 
ta are on the whole sensible. But one of them is 
rather surprising. After saying that Fleet Street 
safeguards the image of the Monarchy , he goes 
on to say: 

Certainly, If Fleet Street, or the media in general, 
were ever to see reason for making a deliberate and 
concerted effort to denigrate the Roy^ Faniily at 
every opportunity - with or without (ruth - then it 
could quite conceivably create a crisis in which the 
very existence of the Monarchy was threatened. 

In other words, the Monarchy exists by grace 
and favour of the media. Can this really be 



I , 


Princes Albert and jEdivarri with their French tutor, 
M. Hua, in the grounds of Frogmore House, 1903, 
reproduced front Sporting Royals: Past and Present 
by Nicholas Courtney (i98pp. Huiehinson. £12,50. 0 
09 153610 3). 

true? No doubt there is something in it, but one~ 
would back the Monarchy to survive a cam- 
paign ot false denigration, seeing how little it 
has to defer even to criticism that is loyal and 
just. 


Intensely vice-regal 


Anne Chisholm 


RICHARD HOUGH 

Edwina; Countess Mountbatten of Burnia 
239pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £9.95. 
029^782843 ^ ...■ ■ i-. ^ 

By the Vifiie she diei iq fifty^lnit; 

Edwina, - .Cduritem -Mountbatten of 
had spent twenty yeiirs living dpwti (he reputa- 
tion she bad acquired during the first - forty 
years of her life. She was renowned for her 
fanatical dedication to the St John’s Arribu- 
lance Brigade, the Save the Children Fund and 
the Red Cross, for the help she gave to wound- 
ed servicemen and refugees during the warV 
and for her unflagging efforts on behalf of the 
victims of Partition In 1947; when she and hef 
husband. Ear] Mountbatten, were the last 
Viceroy arid Vicereine of India. But for all 
(hat,, the rumours of 'scandal have never 
oltogether died away. 

She was the. eldest daughter of Wilfr^ 
Ashley, a wealthy nephe^ pf the Earl of Shaf- 
tesbury, and Maud Cassel, only child pf the 
Oertnan-Jewish millionaire. Ernest Cassel,- 
friend and adviser to .Edward VII. The king, 
after whom she was named, , became her god- ' 
father; she wiled him ‘‘Kingy*’. Even by the . 

Btpndards of the time, her childhood was.eiiio- 

tionally bleak; her father was remote and her 
mother ailIng.-.She-Was to remain over-enr 
. c(ow^:^ib.:tifeaJtI|iai(^ 
shbrt oFe^oBoiid stability: Her mother died 
when sfte' eras ten and, three years later her 
'■fotHef'romarried. ^enishe was eighteen her- 

rgrandfathermstaliedher.iplliisl^ " 

sibhVMcWs ftlas. . 

-rlchi'l^autifiil and full oryitality;; she was soon , 
thVsht qf as flirtaHoiis aiid wild.' In a -! 

ball ai.dwdges gfven.by the Vanderbilts, she . . 
ipet Loid Louis Mbiintbatten. During their ' 
Cpur&bipt her grand^a^r died and left her - 
mtisf of bb fortude; rohie tliirty milUbii 
pbtinds, by.ibclv's reckoning. In 1922 she mair4 ; 
ried ^u.ntbatfoh: the;Pnrice of Wales wiu . 
batman? I^uHiiig theif.hqneymoon|n.t|io Uh-*' 
ited .Stafos' they,<we.reea'te^^^ both by the , 
Piesiqeat'and by Char||)a Chaplin: they, seemed ■ 
.fo'haYeewijUdiw;- ^ 

jbqrljigtbtT92wand,30s,"whi =•: 

teh'-iwas 'dfooocupie^^^^^^ c^er, 

EdwiAa had ftjip.cin|(hterSi spent most qf heir 
^.u^Ab^-'enMaLhiiHerflvand sHaiwed tendon. 


not properly explained in this book, she 
brought and won an action against The People^ 
over an article which alleged that she had b^n 
caught ”in compromising circumstances” with 
a coloured man and had therefore been 
ordered to go abroad by Buckingham Palace. 
Both she and Lord Mountbatten gave evidence 
'i; f^rifaeiid^fondd..'. Alj^ftou^gblthby had' both,- like 
• m'tfchof nigii sbcfd^, had bl^njfrieif^s>in the . 
■'vrorid of enfortainmeht'SUch as Pdtil Robeson ' 
'.and the pfaitisl Hutch, Edw^Jna want into the 
: Witnesa-bbx zmd denied <hayj^ ever met| the 
.. man in question. 

: Subsequently, she travelled a great deol;she 
made a series bf prolonged, adventurous jour- 
neys- with women icompanions, to Central 
America, the Middle East, and Thailand. In • 
:T934 she: spent four months crewing on a 
. schooner in the Fadficri and around this time>. 
she Was said !tp have developed socialist and 
republican viows. She neiyertheless remained 
on easy terms with the Rbyal family, and in 
1939 inherited Brpadlands, in Hampshire, and 
Cassiebawri Castie, in Ireland; on the death of 
her father.' 

'. Accorditig to Richard Hough’s inadequate 
biography, her growing sympathy with viatiins' . 
find underdogs was inherited from herrefom-' 
ing ancestor, the Earl bf Shaftesbury, then', 
stimulated l!>y her feelings ^fbr black people aind 
her consciousness of antUernitisin.- HoUgh 
asserts, without substantt^dqn, that in the late , 
1930s she took- to '^brin^ng oVer 'from Oerr .V 


■ 5-^ is l f 

: . .i'v-' ' i 


vS;;: 

; ■ 1 : 


1:^3 


■i;;; 
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'■ in suites at the Ritz'^, What iS clear is that wimn^. 
the war took her mind off herself, she- re- 
sponded magnificently, and found the way to 
i racQqcjle thequasi-royal obligations which she ' 
and her hUsband .assumed with her driving 
need for cftafiifli'trpy^l and^motlohai intensi- 
ty. All of this fell into plate'thraugft hef'cloiie 
relaCiptiship, after the war,' with India's first 
Prime Minister. Nehru Was, ;accbrding to .this 
book, ''Edvyina's' first and; only great Ibvet*. 

- Edwina' MoUntbatt^ was a complex, unset- , 

' tling, -gifted woman ^boSe life, through -the 
accidents of birth and marria^ involved hqrin 
great events. Her millbii, her characterand her 
inipact q.n the period in which she lived OTe all 
worth analysis. But Richard Hough, autholr bf 
numerous books on naval- -history and : the - 
Mountbatten. dynasty,' -has produced a tirin ', 
travesty of a biography,' at once suggestive and 
sycophantiql He haS'evjdeintly been denied ac- 
■cem tb.tho »sential source materiaf held by!the 
:Mountbatteh hein and Kas bfeped this l^bk 
together 'from marginal' contacts .arid from 
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The promised cargo 


In brief 


Icy and Ursula Le Guin - unlocked and ex- 

r rtlln Hrpenland panded the generic perspective. The centrulity 

Colin jjreeiuana humanism, threatened in Clarke, is restored 

. ERICS. RABKIN (Editor) with its accompanying traditional literaiy 

Fiction: A Historical Anthology values. Rabkin therefore announces the immi- 

539pp Oxford University Press. Paperback. nentobsolescenceofsf- a bold assertion, con- 

p 95 sideling that cinema today isliterally remaking 

0195032721 *”^*®*' 

MICHAEL MOORCOCK (Editor) ' fiction has become our reality", 

New Worlds: An Anthology Rabkin. meaning that the promised cargo 

512pp. Fontana Paperbacks,£3.5tJ. arrived, space-rockels, television, compu- 

0006540031 Jour examples from “the Mod- 

. , . . ern Period" are all American -curiously, but 

These two thick paperbacks wme ^"jjepen- conveniently, because Michael Moorcock’s 

dently, from opposite sides of the Atlantic, ggjggjjon from the last ten years of his maga- 

with cover paintings by Yves Tanguy and Joan Worlds lakes up the story, making it 

Mird respectively. The message is clear, bci- British attitude was subtly but 

cnee fiction is to be equated wth surrealism: j,ignificantly different. When M. John Harri- 

an artistic phenomenon of the modern age, ..ggjpngg fiction really has 

developed out of scientific inquiry. The con- ^gpjj,(.g(j science fact", he wiis noting (hat the 

nections between psychoanalysis, surreah^i .ictunlJv survived the coming of the 

andscienceficlionwerefirstdescnbedbyj. o. Whereas Oenishnck and Campbell had 

Ballard In 1966, in °tiip foretold a new Age of Reason, the technologic- 

ted from the f^ew o] escalation had in fact mystified everybody, 

Comingof the Unconscious . * and provoked an upsurge of anti-rationalism, 

sf is an inleriectunl treatment of imaginary fantasy became ever more elaborate 

material; like surrealism, it was ( Oune\ The Lord of the Rmgs), with mapa and 

counter-culture, perceived as eccentric even ^ paraphernalia to cater foV the 

deranged, and potential y subveiswe. In t me J crusade, while believers clustered 
the bizarre has become familiar the marginal ^eary and Uri Geller, sdenti- 

aJI-pe^Kiye. Surrea ^ . . Jljp fic heretics who offered dreams and magic as 

els and sf has Its history^ “«nswers" to reality. People could no longer 

,,nJ In tell the difference between science and science 

enceitseir ave een ^ fiction, asErich von DanikenandScicntologist 

Eric S. Rabkin made the mistake of trying to 

reduce them to termsofscientific subject mat- rTK 

ter. His resulting catalogue merely showed gfc - 1. 

how problematic the equation really is. For ffW. • \ 

ScienceFktion: A Historical Anthology he has 

more wisely concentrated on the sociology of / • ' yr 

science, for sf Is a function of how science is T ' J / .X ‘ ^ ^ 

' ■^ seenratherlhanhow.U’sdonc.Thisstory tools 

I ■ satire, sdentiric practice attracted literary 

1|' •. ! . attebtiOD because it was felt to run counter to /f \ j /' J - ■ 

J ' ^ «3rjift\o^ Mnto a • '? V)^ 

5 ' rthefeia^y.idnet^nlh century, howeyei','^ ■■■(■ 

I •; •4';'!cainV'epP^hithatsi4ebceVifdtd4^^^^ i 'i A’ ^ 

;|ri;'/;’-'^c^V'C 0 iBcqUBncesi:Herp^Hoffinanh>'Maiy'-^ 't • • 

I y' ■ ?; sWt!^’ahd>Ii^^ nvi^ohl»lljBalty-trans^. ; 

5 V':.n:^V^66itHn:’j3otWc>^j!^ j'-S-i 

1 "F^ni iAit6 Uthographii: « Works by Joan MiriS 

C^ ptMi:'Vlaldo<rt4^^^ CoiistabMDover Art Library, Paperback, 

£2^70: 0 486'24437 7, 

':?f ' =■*■ '' ^^ti^^iitinbj.papn. ^e.rhefbric.of fiction Hence the crisis of conDdence that perme* 

'jt' ;.'' ' ^hded 1o;eriwinpa8s, the language of science-, -ates the Wor/tfr anthology. "The future 

/il! • * ihcludihg iM'implidt fiiture tense. Pieces from : li^ fainting in the arms of the present", says 
' : BdWard Bellamy ahd Jack l^ndon demons- Brian Aldiss’s pop messiah, Colin CharterlB. In 
! trate -the reinforcement, of the utopiali and .Michael Butteruforth’s "Concentrate 3", the 
T;.< ■ dystopian tradition by lo^cal extrapolation. . ^astronauts start hallucinating: “Space be<;ame 

With Wejis,. the possibility, of. science. flcdon claustrophobic.’f MlchBet'Moorcock,’Barring- 
!5.^. ' was coitapletci, and the twentieth century ton Bayley, Charles Flatt and D. M> Thomas 
ronsolidated it. . anatoihlK ai civilization devastated by ^ence 

. ! Science, whether it was understood or not, . : and qijeasy wHh mystlque,:.Scienire fi^on was 

wai^ publidy erhbracedi: Science was. the hew the only avoilabie source of ih^^ry, but a 
magic, -and entered ;the popular soul, . Sf ' poUuted drie;.“l had little reUsh for most, sf^ 

- 'V 'enierged as a mass product, texts for an urban . Moonlock writes in; hi5, fot^odhction.^;*T 
vj^r ; . :;iGhericiih cult; presided over hy the first pulp Ubved that a differen^ind of fiction . ; . cbuld 
d'l • editbr) Hugo pernsback. Rabkin shows A^ 'come out of'a marri^ between^^sting'ex; 

hafh.M^tt'ahd-JohnW..CampbeIlstiTi£eline .. peiimentar forms and old>-styIe genre sf.” 


Patricia Craig 


Kingsley Amis. Collt'cicd Short Stories. downriglil heroine with all her wits abontfe 

298pp. Penguin. £ 1 . 95 . 0 14 00661.5 2. DWhal I'm Not Coniiilainlng is neither 

impresses most about Kingsley Amis is his ver- docuniemary nor blandly moralistic. Hie^ 

satilily. Of the sixteen stories presented in this among women teachers to marry, andtlietoj. 


Nottiiigiiamshire Elementary school is i 
period of social deprivation and disaffi 
Crisply, candidly and ruefully nanat«Z: 
downright heroine with all her wits ab«tj(j 
I'm Not Comitlainlng is neither 


collection, some are science fiction pieces. lion that sets inonce theydo-thesecomnon 

some gain their effects from a charge of ilie slale.s mind, alortg with staff-room fridioQ 

ssupernntunil. and some deal in a siraightfor- :ind reformist agitation of various kinds, 
wart! satirical way with contemporary social gage the interest of Ruth Adam’s diligeoi oai 


and retormist agitation of various kinds, ea- 1 

^ . gage the interest of Ruth Adam’s diligeoioai. 

practices. One, a particularly playful story, is a rator. ’Ibis is an exceptionally creditable plw 

Sherlock Holmes pastiche. Whether the tone is of fiction. 

knowing, humorous or dramatic, llioiigh, its NArnANAi;i. Wr.st. Complete Works 421w 
easy confidence never falters, and no e.x- pjeador. £.3.S(). 0 330 28153 4. □ )iithanwl 

irancous emotion ever gets into it. These stor- West's four ntivels, now reissued in a sin^ 

ies arc inspiriting and entertaining. volume, were published between 1931 and 

A G. Macdonnell. England, Their England. /l^se. Miss Londyhearts (1933)> 

207ni). Picador. £2.50. 0 330 38(M1 4. □ Var- outaiiuilcsoh-sisieronaNcwYorkpap^^ 
ions Engli.sh in.siituiions of the period he- (1939), set m Hdly. 

iweeii the wars - cricket, fdx-lumling, the celebrated. 

country house weekend, up-to-date theatre, -theme , Walter Allen wrote m TradHime^ 
uolitical buffoonery, and so on - are observed Drciwi, “is the horror and angmsh ritbebu. 
through the clear eyes of an innocent SeoLsnian condition. He expresses it in comedy thji 

in A G. Macdonnell’s diverting novel of 193 1 . 's shocking and grotesque, bitter and sava|«: 

If the satire seems a little heavy-handed at His surrealist images and extravagant satire 
times, and a bit too benevolent at others, the ensuredanextraordinaryimpactforhisfirtioii. 

book is nevertheless perceptive and funny ab- Forkner (Editor). Modem Irish Won 

out the causes and effects of English dottiness ^fQ^us, preface by Anthony Burgess, SSTpp. 
and aplomb. Futura. £4.95. 0 7088 2303 3. □ This TOtmif, 

Anais Nin. Under a Glass Bell. 107pp. Pen- first published in 1981, includes somwhingtg 

guin. £1.95. 0 14 006172 X. □ These thirteen nearly every notable Irish short-story writfi 

stories - mood-pieces, perhaps, would be a from George Moore (bom 1852) to Ick 

better description - first published in 1948, are, McGahern (born 1934). To be sure, the mri 

full of inflations. The author is greatly addicted ■ of authors such as Joyce, Sean 01^, 

to deep feeling and, like her characters, wears Flnnn O’Brien, Benedict Keily 

her sensitivity on her sleeve. Social injustice, Trevor can stand a lot of rereading, Tnefati 

the allure of the lowly and the fineness of mis- that it caters for almost 
fits are her themes. She goes in for words like Irish writing - from the delicacy of EtoDels 
“labyrinth" and "abysm". Her method is self- Bowen to the exuberance of vantnischrow* 
indulgently surrealistic when it isn’t ineptly Im- lers of peasant goings-on - makes Ihis an he- 

agbte. Truly, there is very little to relish or usually interesting collection, 
admire in this collection. . _ _ ^ . noi 


iiiili 


; aiaw.ctaapia Slav ^awavesv .g aaaja 

Brian Aldiss’s pop me«siah, Colin CharteriB. In 
.Michael Butterworth’s “Concentrate 3", the 
^astronauts start hallucinating: “Space be<;ame 
claustrophobic.’f Michael' Moorcock, 'Barring- 
ton Bayley , Charles Flatt nnd D, M> Thomas 
anatoihlK ai civilization devastated by ^ence 
: and queasy wHh mystlque^.Scienire fi^on was 
the only avoilabie source o( ih^^ry, but a 


Violet TkEPUsis.’ (he Slipper. 182pp. 
;Vit^£2|9S. (j 86068378 8 . p. Violet Trefusis 

-wfrh-VJta < 

Sackville-West; the two kept running off 
together between 1918 and 1921. Eight years 
later, her first novel was published; six others 
followed, in both French and English. Hunt the 
5/fpper, which came out in 1937, deals with an 
amorous association between forty-oine-year- 
old Higel Benson knd the young wife of his 
countfy neighbour, If it’s a little mannered and 
afrected In tone (“Winter is so Louls-Quinzc") , 
and hot quite os smart or amusing as It must 
have sdemed on itslfirst appearance, it’s never- 
theless an engaging, rediscovery, 

Ivy Compton-Burnbit. Elders and Betters. 
.304pp. 0 85031 503 4. More Wothen than 
Men, 23ipp, 0 85031 484 4. Allison & Busby. 
JQ.95 eadi^ □ English middla-;class family lifo 
is fvy COmpton-BUmett’s subject, and slie 
evolved a unique way of presenting It; lief 


usually interesting collection. j 

John McGahern. The fiflrracAi..232fjJ;0571 j 
11990 5. The Dark. 191pp. 0 571 119911 \ 
Faber. £2.95 cuch. □ No one « ! 

■John McGohcm at evoking 
dcadliness and futility of proylndalw ■ ^ 
States of misery and repression ^ 
author, and he's adept at selec^®^ : 
which reinforce the sense of 

whichishlsstarUng-point. TheBafr^(^[ 

and The Dark (1965) deal respcciivdy^ 
woman dying of cancer, and an cinowi 
maltreated ndolesccni who 
the lure of the priesthood and : 

of renunciation this Way of llfc.eni^'-J^ 
cm brings off the difficult foal 
unproductive, unfulfilled lives ,in 
unproductive way. ; , 

WiLiA Catiibr. O Plonee^l 
£3.95. 0 86068 310 9. DO ud 
In 1913. was Willa Catlier’s 
thoXirst in which; as she put hi 


is Tvy COmpton-BUmett’s subject, and she foqfirstinwhlch,asshcpui i 
evolved a unique way of presenting It; lief on her own foot". ^peomeScan^l'*' 
novels proceed almost entirely by means of and dealing with 
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amtoihize a blation dev,,tat,^ SedaW dialogue, «e chafacten being equojly . vian and BohenilansatUers. it 

and queasy whli^ystique,.ta^^ attlculata,:and their speech compieteiyM^^ hanlshlp. colour, robustne5S:sad«gc» 

die only avuiljble sotto iS»l('te "»™blVaril.tib.» W(^^^^^ pioneering way of We. . . ^ 

St h^t X 
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Paperbacks^ 

Art and Architecture j 

MntmAUsPEVSNER. Thc Eitglbluiess of English „ 

^ 229pp. Penguin. £2.75. 0 14 055 035 6 . □ ^ 

full scope and responsibility «f the late ^ 
Ifikolaus Pevsner's investigsuioii of English art. . 
Zi in particular building, wns still unguessed 
he save the Reitli l.A;clures, on which this 
S^ounded. in 1955 (reviewed in the TLS , 
of May 25. 1956). It has always been a , 
coDteoUous books on a subject which Pevsner , 

himselfisready to hedge a*>out with qiuilificn- , 

tijfls and admissions of its liniite<i prncticabil- ] 
-flv and usefulness. In a sense the hook should , 
beaparadigm of the particular angle of vision , 
whidi Pevsner as an outsider brought to bear 
on English culture; but it is in fact most 
effective in Its incidentals, particularly the 
stetion on "Perpendicular England" and the 
discussion, extending from Celtic design to the 
engravings of Blake, of "The Flaming Line". 

■pit linearity and the curwlinearity which arc 
at the heart of these chapters illustrate the 
potential profusion and contradictoriness of a 
perennially Intriguing but largely futile line of 
spproach. 

A.J.G.H. 

Biography and memoirs 

DaV!D Cecil. Max: A Biography. 507pp. 
(iinslable, £6.95. 0 09 452851 9. □ This 
biography of Max Beerbohm was first pub- 
lished in 1964 and reviewed in the TLS of 
November 26 that year. The reviewer wrote: 
“Lord David's own style, effortless and 
mured, Is perfectly adapted to his theme. If 
Max's life was uneventful, many of his writings 
were directly or obliquely autobiographical, 
and his biographer has made n masterly 
syothesis of these, of letters written and- 
reccived, and of other men’s anecdotes. The 
mult is a portrait of an unusual mind painted, 
warts and all, vrith an unusual sympathy." 

CtostopHER Hiddert. 7Vie Making of Charles 
Pkkou.^pp, Penguin. £2.95. 0 140066470. 
published by Lohgmahs iri 1967i 
of Charles ZJIc/rerw was reviewed 
in lie TU, of January 4, 1968. The reviewer 
^ 6 ! “It vdll delight and inform the general 
but It adds nothing substantial to the 
knowledge or understanding current among 
*^nts 6 ( X>!ckens, and on the occasions 
riwn some urifamllior fact or assertion' 
the specialist will often find ihsuffi- 
tfent docpmeritation or argument.’*- 

Qawv OiboNHOR. Ralph Richardson. 336pp. 
HodderandStbughtori. £2.50. 0340339683, □ 
Stephw Wall, reviewing this book in the TLS 
ot December 24, 1982 wrote: "Richardson's' 
^nse fo bidgraphlcal iipprpachcs is to ' 
n*«ntaln.tbat there is ‘nothing to say’ about 
Wing and 'nothing to write about’ in hls life ns 
f" *®tot- v.i ;Nevertheie» Ralph -Richartlson 
J® Whsidwabfe value as : the record of the 
of aft, iij^f of ex;traordinary resqureeful- 
’'^^ whose.ldttiitibia'hfive' profoundly influ- 
6 Gielgud, the. 

his. contemporaries, but 

. ‘*wTV nf Aw* J ^.t,i ' 


a series of interviews and statements, is 
uxiruordinurily good on street life in US cities 
ns well as on the travails of a jazzman junkie: it 
contains an updated discography and the score 
of Pepper's own composition, also entitled 
"Straight Life". 

H.P. 


.i/^al apd ^clamatorjL^^iliieM 
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Hti 

Vernon Scannei.l. The Tiger and the Rose, jui 
197pp. Robson Books. £3.95. 0 86051 227 4. □ eq 
If for no other reason, Vernon Scannell's brief W 
iiutobiogrnphy (first published by Hamish co 
Hamilton in 1971 and reviewed in the TLS of su 
September 17 that year) would be memorable ri| 
for its suggestion that the hangover is about as te 
near ns modern man is likely to come to a 
mystical experience. The book contains much 
else besides, however. Scannell's development 
as journalist , novelist and poet Is paralleled by I 
the account of his modest success as a boxer, q 
His desertion from the army at the end of the g 
war, the flight from the authorities and qi 
eventual detention, and his efforts to raise q| 
money in a variety of semi-legal ways, are all y 
recounted in a relaxed, unpretentious prose, 
and the inevitable comparisons between the y 
craft of the poet and the skill of the fighter .p 
never seem forced. 2 

J.C. c 

li 

Chess ^ 

Raymond Smullyan. TVie Chess Mysteries of ^ 
the Arabian Knights. 170pp. Hutchinson. ^ 
£5.95. 0 09 146561 3. □ In standard chess ^ 
puzzles you are ^ven a position and asked to ^ 
achieve a mate from it in a given number of 
moves. Professor Smullyan’s latest book (first 
published in the US in 1981) includes some of 
these, but the fifty main puzzles in it are of a ' 
different sort. Smullyan calls them problems in 
retrograde analysis; a position is given (maybe 
with extra information) and the task is to 
deduce something about the history or content 
of the set-up. For example, you might have to 
determine wliicb of two white king's bishops 
was the origin'fil one, pr .wttetjtier.a certain ‘ 

. missing pawn was captured or prohidfedi THc 
problems, most of which arc far from easy, arc . 
presented in whimsical and witty stories with 
Arabian characters. Smullyan provides solu- 
tions,. making one marvel at the .power of 
deduction and his ingenuity. The book will 
nppeal to (and probably only to) puzzle-lovere 
who are also keen chess players, but they ^1 
enjoy it hugely. P F S 

. Music 

The- Edwardian Song Book: Drawing Room : 

' • Balidtls, 2900-1914. Selected and introduced 
by Michael R. Turner and Antony MlalJ. 
232pp. Methuen. £5.95. 0 413 538001. P This 
book (first published In 1982 ) has one serious ; 
.fault. It omits Oley Speaks’s setting of Kip- 
ling’s “The Road to Mandalay". But every- 

■ thing else about it Is commendable: the editors 

• introduction and comnienUry; ' the phpto- 

> iraphs, above all that of the captivating 

’ “Lawrence Hope”i or Adele Nicholson, yho 

wrote the woids for two ofjhe 

. ■■ he^'dasldng hiisb^^^ on the V|illey 

• • expedition !throu^/ the. Afghaop^oS^dfrv;,' 

I guS as aPailian 

^ whettnoitbyElgar:orVau^anWUl|am^ , 

1 to feby ColePortir^oqt > 


essays on Vietnam, Czechoslovakia and 
France; Kierkegaard, Mallarme and Tin- 
toretto; the Interview, “The Itinerary of a 
Thought" in which Sartre explains his views 
about Freud and the unconscious, and a 
tape-recorded “Dialogue" between a psychiat- 
rist and his patient of three years, in which the 
patient violently demands that the psychiatrist 
justify himself, and elicits a terrified and 
equally violent response. The TLS reviewer, 
W. D. Redfern, wrote: "While he [Sartre] is as 
conscious as any of his critics that his work 
suffers from ‘hernias of the pen', he is surely 
right to claim that the best of it, and several 
texts here are in that number, needs no truss." 

M.F. 


Poetry 

.Omar Khayyam. The Ruba’iyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 128pp. Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 
00.59547. □ “How long boy will you chatter 
about the five senses and the four elements?/ 
What matter if the puzzles be one or a hundred 
thousand?/We are dust, strum the harp boy./ 
We are air, boy, bring out the wine." First 
■published in 1979, this beautiful book collects 
235 of the ruba’iyat or quatrains, attributed to 
Omar Khayyam the Persian astronomer, phi- 
losopher and mathematician, who lived from 
1048-1131. Newly translated by Peter Avery 
and John Heath-Stubbs, the ruba’iyai are 
accompanied by a magnificent series of (six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century) Persian 
miniatures. Peter Avery also contributes an 
excellent introduction. 

O.S. 
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